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NEW BOOKS! 


OVER THE OCEAN; or, Sights and 
Scenes in Foreign Lands. By Curtis Guild, Edi- 
tor of “The Commercial Bulletin,” Boston. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50. 

“Mr. Curtis Guild has given the public a book of 
travel such as the _— search for elsewhere in vain. 
The vivacity of his style gives a freshness to themes 
that have been written upon to dulness by scores of 
others.’’—Boston Post. 


“The Boston Daily Journal” says: “*We do not re- 
call a volume that contains so many minor details of 
positive value and importance. It has a positive fresh- 
tess which is very attractive.” 


SCHWARTZ’S NOVELS. The popular no- 
vels of the great Swedish authoress, Madame Ma- 
tie Sophie Schwartz. Translated by Miss Selma 
Borg and Miss Marie A.§Brown. Per vol. Cloth, 
$1.50; Paper, $1.00. 

1. GOLD AND NAME. Now Ready. 

2. BIRTH AND EDUCATION. Now Ready. 

3. GUILT AND INNOCENCE. Now Ready. 

4. THE WIPE OF A VAIN MAN. (In Press.) 

‘“By many these volumes are pronounced fully 
equal, if not superior, to Miss Bremer’s very best pro- 
ductions. The delineations of social life are vivid, the 
characters are all distinct and natural, the plot easy, 
while endowed with a deep interest, every scene is 
touched with the richest colorings, while nothing oc- 
curs from the first chapter to the last to mar the beauty 
¢ the general effect.’—Free Press, Northampton, 

ass. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE LAW 
REPORTERS. 


By Frauklin Fiske Heard. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

*“* And know my son, that I would not have thee be- 
lieve that all which I have said in these books is law, 
for I will not presume to take this upon me. But of 
those things which are not law, inquire and learn of 
my wise masters, lerrned in the law.” —Littleton. 

The contents of this book are selected from the 
“Reporters,” from the time of the Year Books to the 

resent. There are specimens from both the common 

aw and the equity reports, English and American. 

The book is the result of twenty years’ profound read- 
ing. Itis designed not only to amuse, but instruct. 
It is original in design and execution. 





*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, 
47 & 49 Greene St., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


tS 
ny Y IS POWER. 


A cleyar book every woman, young and 
old, ou * tread over and over again. Every sub 





ject tha. » fair sex is interested in is treated in a 

most fas« ng and delicate manner. Price $1 50. 
Among ¢€ contents are chapters 

On Propose a On Only Daughters 


On being Refused Sisters-in-Law 

Why Men are Refused Pleasures of Despondoncy 
Romantic Lovers Dressy Men 

Time for Marrying Followers of Fashion 
Long Engagements Modern Extravagance 
Manufacture of Husbands Love of Display 
Husbands in Society On Marrying Again 
Married Women Dancing False Jewelry. 


THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
ublished many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 
Hidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last. 
Price $1 50. 


THOMAS'S POEMS. 


A volume of Poems by Llewelyn G. Thomas. Beau- 
tifully printed on tinted paper, and cloth bound. 
Price $1 50. —_— 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of “ Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


LIST OF AUTHORS. 





BERANGER, LAMARTINE, 
CHENIER, BANDELAIRE, 
VICTOR HUGO, GAUTIER, 

DE MUSSET, DE LA VIGNE, 
NADAUD, PARNY, 
DUPONT, SAINT BEUVE. 
Also ready this day, a beautiful new tinted edition 
of LAUS VENERIS, by ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 
Price $1.50. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beauti 
fully printed and bound in bevelled boards. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surre 
of le’s Nest) author of those capital books—* Hilt 
to Hilt’—‘‘ Hammer and Rapier *—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.’ *,* Price $1.50. 

Just -- a beautiful new edition of Cooke's 
novels, bound uni form, four volumes, and put up in a 
handsome box. 


FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell. A sharp, 
concise, and crisp history of the present great Euro- 
pean conflict. Arranged in the form of a diary of daily 
events. Containing 18 portraits of the leading actors, 
and 14 excellent maps from official French and Prus- 
sian Field surveys. By M. D. Landon. Price $2.00. 


CROWN JEWELS. 
A fascinating and sparkling new novel of love, ro- 


mance and intrigue, = Mrs. Emma L. Moffett, of 
Georgia, author of “Cragfont.” Price $1.75. 


{2 These books are beautifull y bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


THE 


Pestalozzian Musie Teacher, 


By Dr. LoweLi Mason, Taro. SeEwarp 
AND JoHN W. Dickrnson. 





A very clear-headed and practical book, serving as 
;amanual for teaching Music, Geography, Arithmetic 
and all other school studies on the 


| Analytic or Inductive Method, 

| which is amply illustrated by examples, and made 
| ready for the use of all instructors, ice $2.00. 
| Mailed, post-paid, for the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
| C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


THE LARGEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE STOCK 
IN THIS CITY OF 


CARPETS, 

CURTAIN MATERIALS, 

Furniture Coverings, 
Upholstery Goods, Xe., Xe., Xe. 

HOUSEKEEPING 
AND 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 

In every variety. 

PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 


Notwithstanding the 





d advance in Europe. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED 
TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


[Pricr 10 Cents. 





LIAR CHARMS 
OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


PECU 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 


("_- From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COCKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
ew York, 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years. 


AND WE SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS | Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 


WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY Is THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY 1s 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 


instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. t 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 
Gentlemen,—Mrs, Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 


WATCH 1s Now A STAPLE ARTICLE, ITS | tive Mansion, She is perfectly delighted with it, and 


REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IS 80LD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


‘BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 








HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
Engtish Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


AND 
NO. 165 FIFTILC AVENURF, 
CoRNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON STYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
Rut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 

‘ables, complete, he each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates, Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New Yor! 


k. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 

















Henry Owen, Agent. 


finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON, 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 
Francis & Toutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 











c., &c. 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
rices. 
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MONMOUTH PARK, 
LONG BRANCH, 
Mieeting 
WILL 
COM™MENCE 


July 


JULY A, 


And continue Five Days. 


FIRST DAY-—TUESDAY, JULY A. 


Firet Race.—The Grand National Steeplechase for 
all aves; about three miles over a fair hunting course ; 
welter weights; purse $1,000; first horse, $100; se- 
cond horse, $200; third horse, $100. 


Second Race.—Trial Purse 600, for all ages ; dash 
of one mile; first horse, $400; second horse, $150; 
third horse, $50. 

Third Race.—The Jersey Derby Stakes, value 
$2,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; the second to receive 
$200, and the third #100 out of the stakes; one anda 
half miles ; closed with 31 nominations. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


First Race.—The Hopeful Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and fillies; the second to receive £100, and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; half a mile ; closed with 18 
nominations. 

Second Race —Purse $700; mile heats for all ages ; 
first horse $550, second horse $100, third horse $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the second 
to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
two miles and a half; closed with 15 nominations. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 6. 


First Race.—Selling Race for all ages ; Purse &500; 
one and a quarter miles; the winner to be sold for 

1,000; if entered to be sold for $750 allowed 5ibs. ; 
‘or $500 101bs, ; any surplus over stated selling price 
to go to second horse. 

Second Race.—The Monmouth Oak Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of 350 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old fillies ; the second to receive $200, and 
the third 8100 out of the stakes ; one mile and a half; 
closed with 24 nominations. 

Third Race.—The Long Branch Stakes, value $1,000, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for all 
ages; to carry 1001bs.; mares and geldings allowed 
3lbs.: the second to receive $200, and the third $100 
out of the stakes ; two miles ; closed with 14 nomina- 
tions. 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 7. 


First Race.—The July Stakes, value $500, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old colts 
and fillies ; the winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carry 
Sibs. extra; the second to receive $100, and the third 
$50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; closed 
with 13 nominations. 

Second Race.—-The Americus Club Purse, 22.500, for 
all ages ; mile heats, best 3in 5; the contribution of 
the Ameriti® Club; first horse $1,750, second horse 
$500, third horse $250, 

Third Race.—The Tweed Purse, $1,000, for beaten 
horses, of all ages; those beaten once allowed Slbs. 
twice, 101bs.; purse $1,000, of which $200 to second 
horse ; a tribute from the lon, Wim. M. Tweed ; one 
and « half miles. 











FIFTILE DAY—SATURDAY, JULY 8. 


First Race.--Hurdle Race; for all ages; welter 
weights ; two miles; eight hurdles; purse S800; first 
horse $500, second horse $200, third horse 3100. 

Second Race,—Purse $1,000, for all ages: dash of 
three miles ; first horse $80, second horse $100, third 
horse &50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.. for 
colts and fillies three years old; winner of the Jersey 
Derby Stakes to carry Mbs. extra; the second to re- 
ceive $200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; 
two miles ; closed with 27 nominations. 





August Meeting 
WILL COMMENCE 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, 


And Continue Five Days. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 


First Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all ages : 
two miles, over cight hurdles ; $500 to first horse, S200 
to the second, and $100 to third 

Second Race.—Trial Purse, $600, for all awes : one 
~° first horse $400, second horse $150, third horse 


Third Race.—The Continental Hotel Stakes e 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of gee cach Aang, 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; to carry “ibs, filli os 
and veldings allowed 3lbs.: the second to re vive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes ; mile heats: 
closed with 27 nominations. ig 





SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUsT 2, 


First Race. -The Thespian Stakes, value 
to a sweepstakes of S40 cach, p. p.. for two-vear old 
colts and fillies ; the second to receive $100 und the 
third $50 out of the stakes; three quarters of a mile ; 
closed with 19 nominations, c 


$500, added 








Second Race.— Selling Race, purse $500 for all aves: 
one and a half miles; horses to be sold for $1,500. i 
carry full weight ; $1,000 allowed sibs, ; $0 allowed 
Tbs. ; S500 allowed [ilbs. > any surplus over stated 
telling price Lo go to second horse. ins 

Third Race.-The Mansion House Stakes value 

1,000, added toa sweepstakes of $50 each p. P., for 
our-year-old colts and fillies: the sec ond ‘lore ceive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes: two mile 
heats , closed with 12 nominations, E : 





THIRD DAY—THt RSDAY, AUGUST 3. 
First Race.—The West End Hot ‘l Stakes, a rene 
of the Monmouth Oaks Stakes, ine $1,000. added ne 


& sweepstakes of 850 cach, p. p., for three-year-old | 


— winner of the Monmouth Oaks stake to 
carry Sibs. extra; the second to receive $200 and tl 
' 200): we 
third $100 out of the stakes > twe i 

, i HRS | > miles; close 
22 nominations, i desea 


Second Race.—Purse, $70: mile heats, for all ages 
that have not won during either meeting : first horse 
HH): second horse, $100; third horse, £50. : 
Third Race.—The Tammany ¢ up, value $1,500, added 


TH 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


First Race.—The August Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, P; p.; for colts and 
fillies two years old ; the winner of the Thespian Stake 
to carry dibs. extra; the second to receive #200, and 
the third $100 out of the stakes; one mile; closed 
with 14 nominations. 

Second Race.—The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000. 
added to a sweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts and 
fillies three years old; the second to receive $200 and 


the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats ;' 


closed with 22 nominations. 

Third Race.—Selling Purse, $500 ; for all ages ; dash 
of two miles; horses entered to be sold at $2,000, to 
carry their appropriate weight ; at $1,500, to be allow- 
ed 5 Ibs, ; at 41.000, 7 lbs. ; at $750, 10 lbs.: at $500, 
M4 lbs. : any surplus over stated selling price to vo to 
secoud horse, 





FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, AUG. 5. 

First Race.—Steeplechase Handicap, for all ages ; 
about three miles over a fair hunting course ; purse, 
$1,000; first horse, $800; second horse, $150; third 
horse, $50; to name and close at 1 o'clock P.m., 2d 
August; weight to be announced on the morning of 
the 3d, and acceptances to be made at the course at 1 
o'clock P.M. 

Second Race.—Handicap Purse, $750; for all ages; 
mile heats; to close and name by4 p.m. on the day 
preceding the race, and excep ions to be made to the 
Secretary at 8 o'clock P.M. 

Third Race.—Purve Race, $1,500; for all ages; dash 
of four miles ; first horse, $1,200; second horse, $200; 
third horse, $100. 

Fourth Race.—Consolation Purse, $500; for beaten 
horses, all ages (winners excluded); mile and a half. 

No entry fee charged to purses. 

In all cases where there isa division of the purse, 
a horse walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only. 

Under new arrangements the accommodations going 
to the course, while there, and retnrning, will be un- 


equalled. 
: AMOS ROBINS, President. 
Wu. E. Revnon, Leng Bragch, Socretery._ 


Spring Meeting 


OT THE 


Nashville Blood Horse 
ASSOCIATION 


WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1871, 
AT THE 
NATIONAL RACE COURSE 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, May 9. 
First Race.—Railroad Stake for green three-year 
olds, that did not a in _ prior to the Ist day 
of January; mile heats; $25 entrance, play or pay. 
The Railroads to add $300; $50 to the second horse. 

Second Race.—Association Purse, $200; dash of 
two miles, 

‘Tuinp Race.—Association Purse, $150; dash of a 
mile and a quarter. 

SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, May 10. 

First Race.—Citizens’ Stake for all ages, two-mile 
heats ; $50 entrance, play or ; the citizens to add 
$700; subscribers to enter the 15th day of March, and 
name the evening previous to the race at 8 o'clock; 
the second horse to have $100. 

Srconp Race.—Association Purse, $300; mile heats. 

THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, May 11. 

Finst Race.—* The Maxwell House Stake” for all 
three-year olds; mile heats; $25 entrance, play or 
pay; the Maxwell House to add $400; $50 to the se- 
cond horse, 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $200; dash of a 
mile and a quarter. 

Trirp Race.—Association Purse, $100; dash of a 


mile. 
FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, May 12. 

4 Raoe.—Association Purse, $400; two-mile 

eats, 

Srconp Race. Association Purse, $200; dash of a 
mile and a half. 

FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, May 13. 

First Race.—Harding Stake for three-year olds; 
two-mile heats; $50 entrance, $25 forfeit; to which 
the sum of $400 will be added; the second horse to 
save his entrance money. 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $400; mile heats, 
three in five. 

Turrp Racr.—Association Handicap Purse, $200; 
anile heats; second horse to have $50. 

Five or more to fill the above stakes. To name and 
close the 15th day of March, 1871. 

—_ the money offered in purses, will be given for 
a& walk, 

Entrance for purses, five per cent. 

All entries to be addressed to the Secretary. 

W. H. JOHNSON, President. 
Gro. W. Darven, Secretary. 
Gero. 8. Kinney, Treasurer. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture, Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00, The six classes, 
$5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and ‘Tree Seeds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &e.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbace, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, ‘Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in small or large quantities ; also Small Fruits 
Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Veebenas, &c., by mail. 
prepaid. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, 5c, Priced 

descriptive Catalogue sent to any plain address, eratis 
Agents wanted. Wholesale Lists to Agents, Clubs and 
we Te, —— on commission. : 

. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries a See 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, Established in tee = 


© € 
YYARSRR VRE 
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TO THE WORKING CLASS.--We are now 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex easily earn from 0c. to per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled ‘offer: To such as are not 
Well satistied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valusble sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of THe 
Pror.e’s Literary ComPaNton—one of the largest 


re- 





to a sweepstakes of 850 each : 

: a chop. po: the second to re- 
celve £00, and the third $150 out of the stakes: three 
Miles; closed with 16 nominations, : 





| work, address 


and best family newspapers published—all sen 
y \ : —é ont free 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, protitable 


E. (, ALLEN & CO,, Augusta, Maine. 
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FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, 
YSE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
The only reliable and harmless remedy for re- 
moving Brown Discolorations from the skin. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforating into | 
Checks, Drafts, &e., | 
the amount forwhich | 
they are drawn, to 
prev ent alteration. 
The check ix moved 
forward by the up- 
ward action of the 
lever of the machine. 
Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P. O, Box 6028, N.Y. 
ACENTS 
2950 A MONTH, with Stencil and _Key-Check 
S20 Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. ’ 
Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 





WANTED. 


ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the uUNpER-FEED, makes the 
“Lock Sriren” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LICENSED. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JONSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 





MEN, 


D TO $10 Per Day. WOMEN, 


BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 

Groner Strrvson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





' 
AGENTS WANTED—(#225 A MONTH) by the | 
+ AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Agents! Read This! 


W E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful invcutions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


DO AGEN'TS. 


There is no wore popular publication to canvass 
for than 


THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that ave offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription. 

Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 
and energetic Agents. Send for circular. 


$5 TO $20 A DAY! 


Do you want a situation as salesman at or near home, 
to sell our new 7 strand White Wire Clothes Lines to 
last for ever. Don't miss this chance. Sample free. 
Address dinvdson River Wire Works, 7 William 8t., 
N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
4 class Sewing Machine against easy monthly in- 
stalments or work, may apply to 297 Bowery, N. ¥ 


MeLeod & Remmey, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


TARRANT'S | 





StTZ ER APERIENT 


When people are out of health they want to know. 
in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 
next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure 


them. 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 


if suffering from languor, debility and low spirits, 
what will invigorate and cheer them. All who have 
tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
such circumstances will 


TELL THEM 


that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels, 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
spirits. Dyepeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde- 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 


on its victims, 
TELL THEM 


Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has dene for you. 
How it has banished vour pain, and uneasiness, anc 
given you a regular habit of body without weakening 
you. The billious too, 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will ronse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has gone astray 


into their Dleod and suffused skins with saffron, and 
they require an alterative. 


TELL THEM 


that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-bilious 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka- 
lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salts. 
The gentler sex must not be forgotten. 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 

if there is any preparation under the sun that willeure 
hervous irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the 
tniny other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that TaRRANT s Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT is a potent nervine as 
Well as an alterative and cathartic. 














Sold by all Druggists, 


ILELMBOLD’S ~ 
GRAPE PILEL. 


HELMBOLD’S 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


April, May, and June, 


PURIFY THE BLOOD 


In these months. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Cures all Eruptions of the Skin. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Cures the worst form of Blood Diseases. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Enters Heavily into the Circulation of the Blood. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Beautities the Complexion. 

All Powders and outward applications destroy the 
skin, rendering it harsh and coarse. Look at the skin 
of old maids and those who have used such any length 
of time. My advice is to discontinue them and use 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla. 


ONE BOTTLE Is EQUAL IN STRENGTH TO ONE GALLON 
OF THE SYRUP OR DECOCTIONS AS USUALLY MADE, 
AND A WINE-GLASS ADDED TO A PINT OF WATER 
EQUALS THE CELEBRATED 

LISBON DIET DRINK. 


TRY IT THIS WAY. A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
Helmbold’s Catawha Grape Pills. 


A PLEASANT, SAFE, &AND AUREEABLE CATHARTIC. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
USED IN ALL AFFECTIONS WHEFE A PUNGATIVE 
MEDICINE IS NEEDED. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 


HADMLEsSs TO A CHILD, AND TAKEN BY CHILDREN. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
SUPERSEDES MAGNESIA, SALTS, AND EVERY OTHER 
PURGATIVE. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
CERTAIN IN EFFECT AND PLEASANT IN OPERATION. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pill 
Is NOT A PATENTED PILL. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills 
ARE COMPOSED OF CATAWBA GRAPE JUICE 
AND FLUID EXTRACT RHUBARB. 
HOW TO PROCEED 
IN THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER MONTHS 
TO INSURE 
NEW LIFE, NEW BLOOD, NEW VIGOR. 
Purchase two bottles of HetMBoup's SARSAPARILLA 
and one box of Prrus—wortn THEIR 
WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
No better investment can be made for so small a 


sum. 


To dispel any impression or prejudice that might 
exist in the minds of many against my Preparations 
from the publicity given through adv ertising, and that 
Tam and have been a Drugyist for a period of twenty 
years, and more conclusively to prove this, see letter : 
[From the Largest Manufacturing Chemists in the 

World.} 


Novembor 4, 1854. 

“Tam acquainted with Mr. H. T. Helmbold: he oc- 
cupied the Drug Store opposite my residence, and w as 
successful in conducting the business where others 
had not been equally so before him. IT have been 
favorably impressed with his character and enter- 
prise.” 

WILLIAM WEIGHTMAN, 

Firm of Powers & Weightman, Manufacturing Chem- 

ists, Ninth and Brown streets, Philadelphia. 


The Pill T have thoucht of offering to the afflicted 
for ten years. 

They are now perfect, and T shall stake my time, 
money, and fame on their effectiveness. The inv iting 
style in which the Pill itself is made, the bottle, label, 
wrapper—all show with what care they have been pre- 
pared. After examination, no English or French pre- 
paration will show greater care, and Lam re. 
of them. 

Iustead of the nauseous looking 


ally prond 


carelessly-prepared 
Pills vended generally and put up in wooden boxes 


and made generally or offered by those having no ex- 
perience as physicians, druggists, or manufacturers of 
medicines, test the medicine offered by your obedient 
servant, 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Crystal Palace Drug Store, 594 Broadway, New York 

Palace Pharmacy, Gilsey Honse, Broadway and Twen 
ty-ninth street, New York. y 

Temple of Pharmacy, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
and 1 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, 
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SPERANDA. 
BY JAMES MEW. 


A thoughtful man, with heavy eyes and slow, 
Once, as men love, loved well a woman fair,— 
Speranda hight,—whose soft sweet speech and low 
Shook him, as shakes the sea beneath light air; 
In whose sight to find favor, presents rare 
He gave, rich feasts and sounds, gems white and rose ; 
Till ail his riches, which the envy were 
Of friends, being spent, he pity found of foes. 


He loved her, if to kiss the trembling grass 

Where trod her dainty little feet be love; 
To wish himself a tlower—in vain, alas !— 

Worn in her hair, or on her hand a glove; 

If she be loved, whose only eyes might move 
Darkness away, and leave the mid-noon light ; 

If, that he loved her, this, love’s thought, may prove : 
Only my fair makes suns shine warm and white !” 


Fair was she—than those three divine more fair, 
Whom Paris erst on dewy Ida saw— 

With garland of green myrtles in her hair, 
Ileavy, and full of golden gleams, like straw 
In sunlight ; and as fervent sunbeams draw 

Rank mists from earth, so all his wealth was drawn 
To her, before whose beauty without flaw 

All weaker loves wax'd dim, like lamps at dawn. 


Ah, love, vain love of those dead days behind! 
For never she his honey’d words would hark : 
All one it were to woe the wanton wind. 
So, till cool twilight fell, where none might mark, 
Oft through long sultry summer days, in dark 
Of some sequester’d wood, his fancy fed 
On her, for whom his prayers rose like a lark 
Rising to heaven from its heathy bed. 


So pray'd he; but from prayer no profit came; 
No profit came from her, demure and coy ; 
No balmy kisses from her mouth of tlame 
Were his, dear antepasts of deeper joy ; 
Than his, for none made Eros more annoy, 
Of all the sun sees sad from woman’s stniles, 
Wounded by shafts shot by the truant boy, 
From sacred Ganges to the Western Isles. 


Love in her little hand had placed the keys 

Of his whole life; and when she came, no gleam 
Of water to faint pilgrim, no brisk breeze 

To ship becalm’d, could ever dearer seem; 

And when she went, he watch’d her half in dream, 
As men watch while in water sinks a stone, 

Till strain’d eyes lose it in the clear deep stream. 
And then he turn’d him to his ancient moan : 


No pleasure have I now in aught I see, 

I have forgot that little which I knew ; 

No thing is there nor thought to solace me, 
Since my sweet songs to misereres grew ; 
Most sad must lovers live who live most true. 

So Fortune wills, from whom is no appeal. 

For others maybe summer skies are blue ; 

For these than death there is none other weal. 


Before to me may come in life repose, 
Before my life may cease from long desire, 
On every shore shall redden April’s rose, 
And the sun borrow from the moon his fire; 
And wild waves washing on the beach shall tire, 
E’er love of mine may move her mouth with grief, 
Or fate’s high wall may fall for any lyre, 
Which holds apart my bosom from the sheaf.” 


So, morn and even he moan’d in vain. Her boy 

Of some six years, the pledge of her dead fere, 
Was her sole love, chief solace, and first joy: 

Who seeing once her suitor’s hawk, held dear 

By him, his only living now and cheer, 
Long’d for it, and, denied, began to pine. 
“ T will ask this,” she thought; “ what need I fear ? 
This last gift surely shall be also mine.” 


Therefore she went; for well she knew her power, 
That power which Love has bound in women’s bands ; 
Ilis heart, she knew, was hers in fruit and tlower. 
But when they told him, “ Lo, thy lady stands 
Without,” he killed his bird with trembling hands, 
And she, unknowing, ate it. Then she cried : 
“ Give me thy bird.” But he: “ All thy demands 
Are granted ; only this must be denied. 


For see: the thing thou askest, this bird of mine, 
Though dear, 1 kill’d it for thy dearer sake ; 
Nothing more worthy of thy mouth divine 
Had 1.” And all his white face while he spake 
Grew red like tire. What answer might she make, 
Who knew herself the lady of his life 
First, last, alone; but simply this—to take 
His hand, and whisper, “ Thine I am, thy wife!” 


Then with what joy the sick man greets gray dawn: 
As at the door of life May buds are glad, 

So by those sweet few words away were drawn 
The clouds which made him to grief’s self seem sad. 
What tongue can tell the happy hours he had 

When his fond arm at last her waist might fold! 
Who listen’d with a still contentment glad 

To love's old story in the gloaming told. 

—Belyravia. 
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THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 


(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER VII.—SMOULDERING FIRES. 


With the beginning of August there came a change in the 
weather. High winds, gloom, and rain succeeded that bril- 


liant cloudless summer-time, which had become, as it were, | 


the normal condition of the universe; and Lady Laura's 
guests were fain to abandon their picnics and forest excur- 
sions, their botanical researches and distant race-meetings 
nay, even croquet itself, that perennial source of recreation 
for the youthful mind, had to be given up, except in the 
most fitful snatches. In this state of things, amateur con- 
certs and acted charades came into fashion, The billiard- 
room was crowded from breakfast till dinner-time. It was a 
charmingly composite apartment—with one long wali lined 
with book-shelves, sacred to the most frivolous ephemeral 
literature, and a grand piano in an arched recess at one end of 
the room—and in wet weather the chosen resort of every so- 
cially-disposed guest at Hale. Here Clarissa learned to cle- 
vate her pretty little hand into the approved form of bridge, 
and acquired some acquaintance with the mysteries of can- 
nons and breaks. It was Mr. Fairfax who taught her bil- 
liards. Lady Geraldine dropped into the room now and 
then, and played a game in a dashing off-hand way with her 
lover, amidst the admiring comments of her friends ; but she did 
not come very often, and Mr. Fairfax had plenty of time to 
teach Clarissa. 

Upon one of these wet days he insisted upon looking over 
her portfolio of drawings ; and in going through a heap of 
careless sketches they came upon something of her brother 
Austin’s. They were sitting in the library—a very solemn 
and splendid chamber, with a carved oak roof and deep mul- 
lioned windows, a room that was less used than any other 
apartment in the Castle. Mr. Fairfax had caught Miss Lovel 
here, with her portfolio open on the table before her, copy- 
ing a drawing of Piranesi’s; so there could be no better op- 
portunity for inspeeting the sketches, which she had hitherto 
refused to show him. 

That sketch of Austin’s—a group of Arab horsemen done 
in pen and ink—set them talking about him at once ; and 
George Fairfax told Clarissa all he could tell her about. his 
intercourse with her brother. 

“ T really liked him so much,” he said gently, seeing how 
deeply she was moved by the slightest mention of that name. 
“T cannot say that I ever knew him intimately, that I can 
claim to be his friend; but I used at one time to see a good 
deal of him, and I was very much impressed by his genius. 
1 never met a young man who gave me a stronger notion of 
undisciplined genius; but, unhappily, there was a_reckless- 
ness about him which I can easily imagine would lead him 
into dangerous associations. Iwas told that be had quar- 
relled with his family, and meant to sell out, and take to 
painting as a profession—and I really believe that he would 
have made his fortune as a painter; but when I heard of 
him next, he had gone abroad—to the colonies, some one 
said. 1 could never learn anything more precise than that.” 

“ T would give the world to know where he is,” said Cla- 
rissa mournfully ; “ but I dare not ask papa anything about 
him, even if he could tell me, which I doubt very much. 1 
did try to speak of him once; but it was no use—papa would 
not hear his name.” 

“That seems very hard; and yet your father must have 
been proud of him and fond of him once, I should think.” 

“Tam not sure of that. Papa and Austin never seemed 
to get on quite well together. There was always something 
—as if there had been some kind of hidden resentment, some 
painful feeling in the mind of each. I was too young to be a 
competent judge, of course; but T know, as a child, [ had 
always a sense that there was a cloud between those two, a 
shadow that seemed to darken our lives.” 

They talked for a long time of this prodigal son; and this 
kind of conversation seemed to bring them nearer to each 
other than anything else that had happened within the six 
weeks of their acquaintance. 

“Tf ever I have any opportunity of finding out your 
brother's whereabouts, Miss Lovel, you may be sure that 1 
will use every effort to get you some tidings of him. I don’t 
Want to say anything that might lead to your being disap- 
pointed; but when I go to town again, I will hunt up a man 
who used to be one of his friends, and try to learn some- 
thing. Only you must promise me not to be disappointed 
if T fail.” 

“T won't promise that; but T promise to bear my disap 
pointment quietly, and to be grateful to you for your good- 
ness,” Clarissa answered, with a faint smile. 

They wenton with the inspection of the drawings, in which 
Mr. Fairfax showed himself deeply interested. His own 
manipulative powers were of the smallest, but he was an ex- 
cellent critic. 

“I think I may say of you what I said of your brother 
just now—that you might make a fortune, if you were to cul- 
tivate art seriously.” 

“T wish [could make a fortune large enough to buy back 
Arden Court,” Clarissa answered eagerly. 

“You think so much of Arden ?” 

“O yes, [am always thinking of it, always dreaming of it; 
the dear old rooms haunt me sleeping and waking. [ suppose 
they are all altered now. T think it would almost break my 
heart to see them different.” 

“Do you know, Iam scarcely in a position to understand 
that fervent love for one’s birthplace. Iwas born in lodg- 
ings, or a Turnished house—some temporary ark of that kind 
—the next thing to being born on board ship, and having 
Stepney for one’s parish. My father was ina hard-working 
cavalry regiment, and the early days of my mother’s married 
life were spent in perpetual wanderings. They separated, 
when I was about eight years old, for ever—a sad story, of 
course—something worse than incompatibility of temper on 
the husband's side; and from that time I never saw him, 
though he lived for some years. So, you see, the words 
‘home’ and ‘father’ are for me very little more than senti- 
mental abstractions. But with my mother I have been quite 
happy. She has indeed been the most devoted of women. 
She took a house at Eton when my brother and I were at 
school there, and superintended our home studies herself ; 
and from that time to this she has watched my career with 
unchanging care. It is the old story of maternal tenderness 
and filial shortcomings. T have given her a world of trou- 
ble; but Iam not the less fond of her, or the less grateful to 
her.” He stopped for a few moments, with something like 
a sigh, and then went on ina lighter tone: “ You can see, 
however, that, having no ancestral home of my own, I am 
hardly able to understand the depth of your feeling for Arden 
Court. There is an old place down in Kent, a fine old cas- 











tellated mansion, built in the days of Edward IV., which is to 


be mine by and by ; but Idoubt if I shall ever value it as you 
do your old home. Perhaps Lam wanting in the poetic 
feeling necessary for the appreciation of these things,” 

“O no, it is not that,” Clarissa answered eagerly ; “ but the 
house you speak of will not have been your home. You 
won't have that dim, dreary recollection of childhood spent 
in the old rooms; another life, the life of another being 
almost, it seems, as one looks back to it. I have only the 
faintest memory of my mother; but it is very sweet, and it 
is all associated with Arden Court. I cannot conjure up her 
image for a moment without that background. Yes, I do 
wish for fortune, for that one reason. L would give the 
world to win back Arden.” 

She was very much in earnest. Her cheeks flushed and 
her eyes brightened with those eager words. Never perhaps 
had she looked Jovelier than at that moment. George Fairfax 
paused a little before he answered her, admiring the bright 
animated face ; admiring her, he thought, very much as he 


might have admired some beautiful wayward child. And 
then he said gravely : 
“Tt is dangerous to wish for anything so intensely. There 


are wishes the gratification whereof is fatal. There are a 
dozen old stories in the classics to show that; to say nothing 
of all those medieval legends in which Satan is complaisant 
to some eager wisher.” 

“But there is no chance of my wish being gratified. If 1 
could work my fingers to the bone in the pursuit of art. or 
literature, or any of the professions by which women win 
money, I should never earn the price of Arden; nor would 
that hateful Mr. Granger be disposed to sell a place which 
gives him his position in the county—and I suppose he is 
fond of it, after a fashion. He has spent a fortune upon 
improvements. Improvements!” repeated Clarissa contemp- 
tuously ; “ I daresay he has improved away the very spirit of 
the place.” 

“You cherish a very strong dislike for this gentleman, it 
seems, Miss Lovel.” ’ 

“Tam wicked enough to dishke him for having robbed us 
of Arden. Of course you will say, that any one else might 
have bought the place. But then Lean only reply, that I 
should have disliked any other purchaser just the same; a 
little less though, perhaps, if he had been a member of some 
noble old family—a man with a great name. It would have 
been some consolation to think that Arden was promoted.” 

“Tam afraid there is a leaven of good old Tory spirit in 
your composition, Miss Lovel.” 

“T suppose papa isa Tory. I know he has a profound 
contempt for what he calls new people—very foolish, of 
course, | quite feel that; but I think he cannot help remem- 
bering that he comes of a good old race that has fallen upon 
evil days.” 

“ You remember my telling you that Thad been to Arden 
Court. Mr. Granger gave a state dinner once while | was 
staying here, and I went with Fred and Lady Laura. I 
found him not by any means a disagreeable person. He is 
just a little slow and ponderous, and I should seareely give 
him credit for a profound or brilliant intellect; but he is cer- 
tainly sensible, well-informed, and he gave me the idea of being 
the very essence of trnth.” 

“ T daresay he is very nice,” Clarissa answered with a sub- 
dued sigh. “He has always been kind and attentive to papa, 
sending game and hothouse fruit, and all that kind of thing; 
and he has begged that we would use the park as if it were 
our own; but I have never crossed the boundary that divides 
my new home from my old one. I couldn't bear to see the 
old walks now.” 

They talked for a good deal longer, till the clanging of the 
Castle bell warned Clarissa that it was time to dress for din- 
ner. It is amazing how rapidly time will pass in such serious 
and confidential talk. George Fairfax looked at his watch 
with an air of disbelief in that supreme authority the Castle 
bell, which was renowned for its exact observance of Green 
wich time. That blusterous rainy August afternoon had 
slipped away so quickly. 

“It is a repetition of my experience during that night jour 
ney to Holborough,” Mr. Fairfax said, smiling. “ You have a 
knack of charming away the hours, Miss Lovel.” 

It was the commonest, most conventional form of compli 
ment, no doubt; but Clarissa blushed a little, and bent 
rather lower over the portfolio, which she was closing, than 
she had done before. Then she put’ the portfolio under her 
arm, murmuring something about going to dress, made George 
Fairfax a gracious curtsey, and left him. 

Ile did not hurry away to make his own toilet, but walked 
up and down the library for some minutes, thinking. 

“What a sweet girl she is!” he said to himself, “and what 
a pity her position is not a better one! With a -father like 
that, and a brother who has stamped himself as a scapegrace 
at the beginning of life, what is to become of her? Unless 
she marries well, I see no hopeful prospect for her future. 
But of course such a girl as that is sure to make a good mar 
riage.” 

Instead of being cheered by this view of the case, Mr. Fair- 
fax’s brow grew darker, and his step heavier. 

“What does it matter to me whom she chooses for her 
husband ?” he asked himself; “ and yet no man would like 
to see such a girl throw herself away for mercenary reasons. 
If Lhad known her a few months ago! If! What the 
history of human errors buta succession of ‘ifs’? Would it have 
been better for me or for her, that we had learned to know each 
other while I was free? The happiest thing for me would 
have been never to have seen her at all. I felt’ myself in 
some kind of danger that night we met in the railway-car- 
riage. Her race is fatal to mine, | begin to think. Any con- 
nection in that quarter would have galled my mother to the 
quick—broken her heart perhaps; and [am bound to consi 
der her in all ldo. Nor am La schoolboy, to fancy that the 
whole color of ny life is te be governed by such an influence 
as this. She is only a pretty woman, with a low sweet voice, 
and gentle winning wa Most. people would call Geraldine: 
the handsomer of the two. Poor child! She ought to seem 
no more than a child to me. 1 think she likes me, and trusts 
me. IL wish Geraldine were kinder to her; 1 wish—” 

He did not particularise that last wish even to himself, but 
went away to dress, having wasted the first quarter of the 
three-quarters that elapsed between the first and second bell 
at Hale Castle. 

Throughout that evening, which was an unusually quiet 
and domestic evening for Hale, he did not talk any more to 
Clarissa. It might even have been thought that he scrupu- 
lously, and of a fixed purpose, avoided her. He devoted 
himself to chess with Lady Geraldine ; a game he played in 
differently, and for which he cherished a profound aversion, 
But chess was one of Geraldine Challoner’s strong points ; 
and that fair-haired, aquiline-nosed beauty never looked more 
regal than when she sat before a chess-table, with one thin 
white hand raised and hovering gently above the carved ivory 
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Mr. Fairfax lost four or five games in succession, excusing 
his own careless play every time by some dextrous compli- 
ment to his betrothed. More than once he stifled a yawn— 
more than once his glances wandered away to the group near 
the grand piano, amidst which Clarissa was seated, listening 
to Lizzie Fermor’s brilliant waltzes and mazurkas, with an 
open music-book on her lap, turning over the leaves now and 
then, with rather a listless preoccupied air, Mr. Fairfax 
thought. 

That evening did certainly seem very dreary to Clarissa, in 
spite of Miss Fermor’s dashing music and animated chatter. 
She missed that other talk, half playful, half earnest, with 
which George Fairfax had been wont to beguile some part of 
every evening; finding her out, as if by some subtle instinct, 
in whatever corner of the room she happened to be, and al- 
ways devoting some one half hour of the evening to her 
society. To-night all things came to an end; matrons and 
misses murmured their good-nights and sailed away to the 
corridor, where there was a regiment of small silver candle- 
sticks, emblazoned with the numerous quarterings of Arm- 
strong und Challoner; and George Fairfax only rose from the 
chess-table as Lady Laura’s guests abandoned the drawing- 
room. Geraldine bade her lover good-night with her most 
bewitching smile—a smile in which there was even sume faint 
ray of warmth. 

“You have given me some very easy victories,” she said 
as they shook hands, “and I won't flatter you by saying you 
have played well. But it was very good of you to sitso long 
at a game which I know you detest, only to please me.” 

“ A very small sacrifice, surely, my dear Geraldine. We'll 
play chess every night, if you like. I don’t care much for 
the game in the abstract, I admit; but Iam never tired of ad- 
miring your judicious play, or the exquisite shape of your 
hands.” 

“ No, no; I don’t want to put you in for such severe train- 
ing. I saw how tired you were more than once to-night, and 
how your eyes wandeved away to those noisy girls by the 
piano, like an idle boy who is kept at his lessons when his 
companions are at play.” 

Mr. Fairfax’s sunburnt countenance reddened a little at this 
reproof. 

“ Was I inattentive ?” he asked; “I did not know that. I 
was quite aware of my bad play, and I really believe I was 
conscientious.” 

And so they wished each other good-night and parted. 
Geraldine Challoner did not go at once to her own room. She 
had to pass her sister’s quarters on her way, and stopped at 
the door of Lady Laura’s dressing-room. 

“ Are you quite alone, Laura ?” she asked, looking in. 

“ Quite alone.” 

A maid was busy unweaving a splendid pyramid of chest- 
nut plaits which had crowned the head of her mistress; but 
she of course counted for nothing, and could be dismissed at 
any moment. 

“ And there will not be half-a-dozen people coming in to 
gossip?” Lady Geraldine asked in rather a fretful tone, as 
she flung herself into an arm-chair near the dressing-table. 

“ Not a soul; I have wished every one good night. I was 
rather tired, to tell the truth, and not inclined for talk. But 
of course Lam always glad of a chat with you, Geraldine.— 
You may go, Parker; I can finish my hair myself.” 

The maid retired, as quietly as some attendant spirit. 

Lady Laura took up a big ivory brush and began smoothing 
the long chestnut locks in a meditative way, waiting for her 
sister tospeak. But Lady Geraldine seemed scarcely in the 
mood for lively conversation ; her fingers were twisting them- 
selves in and out upon the arm of her chair in a nervous way, 
and her face had a thoughtful, not to say moody, expression. 

Her sister watched her for some minutes silently. 

“What is the matter, Geraldine ?” she inquired at last. 
“T can see there is something wrong.” 

“There is very much that is wrong,” the other answered 
with a kind of suppressed vehemence. “ Upon my word, 
Laura, I believe it 1s your destiny to stand in my light at 
every stage of my life, or you would scarcely have happened 
to have planted that girl here just at this particular time.” 


“What girl?” eried Lady Laura, amazed at this sudden 
accusation, 


“ Clarissa Lovel.” 

“ Good gracious me, Geraldine ! what has my poor Clarissa 
done to offend you ?” , 

“ Your poor Clarissa has only set her cap at George Fair- 
fax ; and as she happens to be several years younger than I 
am, and I suppose a good deal prettier, she has thoroughly 
succeeded in distracting his attention—his regard, perhaps— 
from myself.” 


Laura Armstrong dropped the hair-brush, in profound con- 
sternation. 


“My dear Geraldine, this is the merest jealous ee 


dear Ger y on your 
part. Clarissa is the very last girl in the world who would 
be guilty of such meanness as to try and attract another 
woman’s lover. Besides, I am sure that George's attachment 
to yourself—” 

“Pray, don’t preach about that, Laura !” her sister broke in 
impatiently. “IT must be the best judge of his attachment ; 
and you must be the very blindest of women, if you have 
not seen how your newest pet and protégée has contrived to 
lure George to her side night after night, and to interest him 
by her pretty looks and ingenue airs and graces.” 

“ Why, I don’t believe George spoke to Miss Lovel once 
this evening; he was playing chess with you from the 
moment he came to the drawing-room after dinner.” 

“ To-night was an exceptional case. Mr. Fairfax was evi- 
dently on duty, His manner all the evening was that of a 
man who has been consciously culpable, and is trying to 
atone for bad behavior. And your favorite was wounded 
by his desertion—I could see that.” 

“She did seem a little dull, certainly,” Lady Laura 
answered thoughtfully; “ Lobserved that myself, But [know 
that the girl has a noble nature, and if she has been so fool- 
ish as to be just a little attracted by George Fairfax, she will 
very quickly awake to a sense of her folly. Pray, don’t give 
yourself the faintest uneasiness, Geraldine. I have my plans 
for Clarissa Lovel, and this hint of yours will make me more 
anxious to put them into execution. 
natural to men to flirt; there’s no use in being angry with 
them. I'm sure that wretched Fred of mine has flirted des- 
perately, in his way.” 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


As for George, it is 





SAINT DAVID. 


A learned Welsh professor has favored us with an elabo- 
rate treatise concerning St. David, which would fill more than 
acomplete number of the Leisure Hour. 
disquisition on the name, 
tion of saints. 
ethnology, 


judicious regulation he adopted for rendering the Britons 
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’ 
length the fact, known to all true Britons, that David was a 
good and holy man, who lived in the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries, and was made into a saint by Pope Calixtus IL., about 
five hundred years after. The Welsh have records anterior 
to the ordinary and legible sources of information, and these 
records, combined with the legends embodied in the “ Acta 
Sanctorum,” and a few facts handed down by tradition and 
history, supply the story of St. David as it appears in the 
“Clavis Calendaria,” or Key to the Calendar. He was the 
son of Xantus, Prince of Cereticu, now Cardiganshire; and, 
what has tended still more to endear his memory to the de- 
scendants of the ancient Britons, was uncle to King Arthur. 
Educated in the famous monastery of Bangor for the service 
of the Church, St. David early became conspicuous for every 
qualification requisite for that holy and important duty. He 
was learned, eloquent, zealous, onl beatly esteemed one of the 
noblest and most able ministers who ever preached the gospel 
to the Britons. After having been ordained priest, he retired 
to the Isle of Wight, embraced the ascetic life, and sedulously 
studied the Scriptures. From this seclusion he removed to 
Menevia, a city of Pembrokeshire, on the most western pro- 
montory of Wales, at which place, and its vicinity, he founded 
twelve convents for the promotion of devotional knowledge. 
The recluse who were admitted within these sacred edifices 
were selected from the most amiable of his followers ; and, 
unlike the lazy usage of such asylums in after times, they 
were compelled to maintain themselves by agricultural labor, 
and to afford from the profits of their exertions assistance to 
all the neighboring poor. Such, indeed, were the primitive 
regulations of the greater number of monastic institutions 
but the abominable and luxurious indulgences into which 
they afterwards aberrated the page of history amply unfolds. 
About the year 577, the Archbishop of Caerleon es his 
see to St. David, with liberty to transfer that high office from 
its originai seat, Menevia became the metropolis of Wales, 
and St. David its first archbishop—a dignity which Menevia, 
or St. David's, as it was afterwards called, enjoyed until the 
year 1100, when it was again reduced to a bishopric, and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In this great change our saint lived with 7 
piety for sixty-five years, during which period he combated, 
and at length overcame, the Pelagians,a sect that sprang from 
Pelagius, or Morgan, a Briton who denied original sin, and 
held other heretical opinions. In the year 642, St. David 
died, having, it is said, reached the advanced age of 146 years, 
and was buried in the Church of St. Andrew, supposed to 
have been founded by St. Patrick about the year 470; from 
which time, not only the church, but the city of Menevia, and 
the whole diocese itself, were, out of compliment and respect, 
dedicated to St. David, ard called by his name. The Welsh, 
who are the pure descendants of the ancient Britons, regard 
St. David as their tutelar saint, and annually hold festive 
meetings on the Ist of March, which was formerly solemnly 
dedicated to his remembrance, with every mark of convivi- 
ality. In the year 640, the Britons, under King Cadwallader, 
gained a complete victory over the Saxons; and St. David is 
considered to have contributed to this victory, not only by the 
prayers he oflered to Heaven for their success, but by the 


known to each other, by wearing leeks in their caps, drawn 
from a garden near the field of action; while the Saxons, 
from a want of some such distinguishing mark, frequently 
mistook each other, and dealt their fury among themselves, 











almost indiscriminately slaying friends and foes. From this 
circumstance arose the custom of the Welsh wearing leeks in 
their hats on St. David’s Day—a badge of honor considered 
indispensable upon the occasion, and to have been established 
from the very period designed to be commemorated. Several 
of our oldest authors allude to the usage; and Shakspeare 
makes Henry V. acknowledge to the gallant Fluellen his 
pride of joining in the practice : 
“T wear it for a memorable honor : 
For Lam Welsh, you know, good countryman.” 
Henry V., Aet 4. 
Upon the whole it would appear, by indisputable authority, 
that St. David was a most amiable and virtuous character ; 
devout and humble to his God; steady in the practice of bene- 
volence and diffusive charity ; and an unshaken supporter of 
the dignity of the Britons, to whom he owed his origin and 
among whom he had the gratification to be held as a much 
loved countryman.— Leisure Hour. 
——_ 
FURS. 

Let us first visit a huge pile of warehouses in Lime-street, 
the very heart of the City. Great wagons are unloading 
square canvas-trussed bales and packages, which are being 
hoisted up to the various floors of the warehouses. The 
Hudson Bay Company are garnering their harvest. Each of 
these bales has been a great traveller. The skins of which it 
is composed are from one of the many forts and stations 
which stud that vast tract of Northern America still known 
as the Hudson Bay Territory. One batch is from York Fort, 
another from the Mackenzie River, a third from Labrador, a 
fourth from the interior of Greenland, a fifth from Artha- 
basca, a sixth from the eastern fringe of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a seventh from the Saskatchewan, an eighth from Bri- 
tish Columbia, a ninth from Vancouver's Island; and these 
are only a few of the principal stations. They have come to 
England in the Company's own vessels, and are now being 
placed in the Company's warehouses and show-rooms. In- 
side, amid that peculiar half-pungent dried-meat odor which 
raw furs give out, sagacious absorbed men are sorting the 
skins as they are unpacked. A glance, a brush with the hand 
against the grain of the fur, are all that is needed to distin- 
guish the quality ere the skin is thrown on the pile of “ tirsts,” 
“seconds,” or “ thirds” to which it is entitled to belong. Other 
men make them up in lots, and place them in their proper 
places; the catalogue is printed, and the sale advertised. Of 
these there are two, the spring and the autumn; the first in 
March, the second in September. Then the show-rooms are 
crowded with a motley horde of buyers of various nationali- 
ties, but all distinguished by the double emblem of a catalogue 
in the hand and a white over-blouse on the body to protect 
the clothes from the grease and hair of the skins. 

The tirst room into.which our conductor ushers us is the 
“bear-room.” Literal “ bear-garden” as it is—for 5000 bears 
are represented in it by their skins—it is quieter than could 
be the St. Pancras Board of Guardians, had every one of its 
members pledged themselves to brotherly love. “But what a 
scene this bear-room would be, to be sure, if every skin were 
to be rehabilitated by its living occupant, and 5000 bears— 
grizzly, polar, brown, black, and gray—were to spring into 

Very soon we find that the value of bear- 





likely frightened many a peaceful whaler; but now mankind 
has ‘its revenge upon him. He may think himself lucky if 
his shaggy white hide sells for a pound, and men will wipe 
their feet on the skin of him at which they would have shud- 
dered when alive. Sie transit. Nor does the formidable 
“ grizzly” fare much better in the fur-market. His fierceness 
and his rarity combined make his skin a scarce commodity— 
there are only 300 grizzlies in the room; but he goes dirt- 
cheap for all his scarceness, and his pell is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of artists’ brushes, the long hair being pulled out 
for this purpose. There was a time—it is about twenty-five 
years ago, so of course none of the ladies can remember it— 
when the brown bear was in high favor with the fair sex. 
His fur was very fashionably displayed as a narrow trimming 
round the edges of shawls. In these palmy days a fine “ cin- 
namon” bearskin was worth thirty guineas. But capricious 
fashion has altered, and now the best “ brown” strives in vain 
to fetch £3 10s. The “ black” bears of good quality will main- 
tain their price (about £5 for a first-class skin) so long as the 
authorities, in the plenitude of their wisdom, thatch the heads 
of our guardsmen with wickerwork baskets covered with 
bear-skin. Officers’ bearskins are made from “ yearlings” and 
“cubs” relatively to their size the most valuable of al! black 
bear-skins. 

In the next room is quite a menagerie of foxes—crop fox, 
red fox, bastard fox, Arctic fox, kitt or prairie fox, blue fox. 
The crop fox is gray, with a tinge of red and silver. A good 
skin is worth 48s. ; and he is chiefly used for muffs and cloak- 
linings. The red fox is a tawny animal, shading away into a 
bright yellow on the sides, and with a white belly. The 
darker and richer the fur the greater the value ; but 14s. will 
buy the best of the red foxes, which are also mostly made in- 
to muffs, the lower qualities being dyed and used for cloak- 
linings. The Arctic fox has a beautiful fur, pure snowy 
white, the best of them preserving that hue right down to the 
skin, “ blowing white to the ground,” as it is technically 
called. The pile is very thick, soft, and close, and it is one of 
the warmest of furs. The prairie or kitt fox is a shabby lit- 
tle beast, about the size of a hare, with poor woolly gray fur, 
which is used for common cloak-linings and the lowest classes 
of chaise-wrappers. Here in a corner are some otter skins, 
with nice short soft fur, carrying a beautiful gloss. The 
blacker they are the better. Pretty as they are, ladies have 
not much reason to regard them with favor. They are cheap 
in comparison with fur-seal, and are too often used to imitate 
that article in the manufacture of professedly “ real seal-skin” 
cloaks. Thus, madam, your “real seal-skin jackets” may 
only be “ real otter.” They are also used by gentlemen for 
coat-collars and fur greatcoats, more especially on the Conti- 
nent. It will not do to confound between the “ otter” and 
the “sea otter.” If a lady could get a jacket of “sea otter” in 
a mistake for fur-seal, she would be a wise woman to hold her 
tongue (if possible in the nature of things), and not complain 
of her bargain. The “sea otter” is the costliest of all fur. A 
skin that you might put in your hat, or carry away in your 
mutf, has sold for £50; and although this was a fancy price, 
from £30 to £40 is nothing out of the way. The value is 
reckoned by the depth of the black color, studded with sil- 
very hairs, and the richness of the fur. Very seldom do any 
of the higher qualities come into the retail trade in England, 
so hungry for them are the Russians. The catch of sea-otter 
skins is almost entirely confined to the coast of Alaska. 
When that territory belonged to Russia, the number sent over 
never exceeded 3000 per annum. Most of the skins went in- 
to Russia direct, and the trade was protected by a monopoly. 
With the transfer of the territory to the United States the 
monopoly has ceased, and the catch has been doubled within 
a single year. The same go-ahead policy has been acted upon 
wit regard to fur-seal skins, in which we at home are more 
directly interested. The old Russian company used to jog 
along contentedly, sending to Europe annually about 40,000 
fur-seals. During the eighteen months which have elapsed 
since the transfer, the American successors of the Russian 
company have sent to Sir Curtis Lampson, the great con- 
signee of the United States furs, about 300,000 fur-seal skins, 
representing a money value of about £400,000. A few years 
of this would go far to re-imburse the purchase-money which 
our cousins paid to Russia forthe sterile tract; but the best 
judges are disposed to fear that, in their haste to “ realise,” 
our go-ahead friends are imitating the impulsive individual 
who killed the goose for the sake of the golden egg. 

“The next article,” as auctioneers say, that calls for atten- 
tion is the black or silver fox, the aristocrat of vulpine furs. 
These beautiful skins are comparatively rare, the Hudson's 
Bay stock being but 816; but they rank next in costliness to 
the sea otter. They have a fine rich black fur, longish on 
neck and shoulders, like a lady’s ruff, streaked with silver 
hairs down the back, and becoming quite black underneath. 
These, at least, are the characteristics of the best skins, which 
readily fetch £25 each. The highest qualities are bought for 
the extravagant Russians, among whom the costliest cloaks 
are lined with them; and in England and France the medium 
qualities are used for trimmings. We have seen a cloak lined 
with black fox that had cost 4000 roubles. Only the jetty 
bellies had been used, and about fifteen skins had contributed 
their quota to the extravagance. 

Mink, of which in another show-room we light upon a 
little collection of over 22,000, is a fur that until recently was 
much neglected, being used almost solely for imitating mar- 
ten. Buta revolution of fashion has sent it up in the mar- 
ket. The belles who shine at Saratoga and the White Moun- 
tains have taken a fancy to this pretty fur for cufts, collars, 
and trimmings of various sorts; and their English sisters are 
beginning to follow their example. So mink has risen from 
8s. to 25s. per skin. 

Some of the wolves, which are here in a large variety of 
colors, are in high repute for rugs, both hearth and carriage. 
The most sought after for this purpose are the Churchill 
wolves, so called from an old Hudson Bay post. These skins 
are all-but milk-white, with a sprinkling of blue-black hairs 
down the back; and the richness and warmth of the fur are 
quite remarkable. Yetin price they are comparatively mode- 
rate. You can buy the finest Churchill wolf-skin for £1; of 
course there is the cost of dressing in addition. Wolverine 
(the American glutton) is a softer fur than the wolf, but 
possesses much the same attributes, and sells at a little over 
the same price. Wolverine are the pest of the trappers; true 
to their character, they gormandise on the bait set for the 
smaller and more valuable fur-bearing animals, and either 
pull their limbs out of the traps or walk away with them 
without inconvenience. The fur of the lynx, which is largely 
represented in one of the upper show-rooms, is much used 
for mutts, ladies’ cloak-linings, etce., and is also dyed to imi- 
tate the most costly furs. Prices range from 12s. to 4s. per 
skin. It may be interesting to owners of the domestic cat to 
know that some common cat-skins from the United States 
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nominally higher-class fur. The “fishers” come from the each particular buyer; a point often of importance in keep- 


more southerly regions of the American lake-district, Huron, | ing down fractious competition. 


Superior, and Michigan, while the Mouse River lake is the 
commonest. Samson’s strength lay in his hair; theirs lie in 
their tails, which were used on the helmets of the Prussian 
army until superseded by the ugly spike. Now they are split 
up, and out of them are made very costly muffs. When we 
mention that the price of each good fisher-skin ranges from 
40s. to £2 10s., and that the tails are by no means large, it 
will be obvious that a fisher muff is suited only to the longest 
purse. Of badgers, racoons—the old original ’coon—and 
skunks—the latter smelling worse than all the scents of 
Cologne combined, yet made into beautiful caps and muffs— 
we have not space to speak at length; nor of the opossum 
and musquash, both of which, like the skunk and racoon, 
come chiefly from the United States. To find the great mass 
of furry imports from this region, and also from Alaska and 
the various “ territories” connected with the States, a visit 
must be paid to another warehouse, that of Sir Curtis Lamp- 
son (the friend of Peabody), in Queen street, Cheapside. His 
consignments, exclusively from American collectors, are con- 
siderably larger than those of the Company. There is the 
great show of fur-seal skins, out of which the beautiful cloaks 
and jackets are made. The seal aristocrats go under the 
curious name of “ wigs,” and fetch as much as £2 a-piece. 
If you would make the round, there are still other two fur 
warehouses to visit—that of Messrs. Marais in College-hill, 
devoted almost wholly to American furs, and Messrs. Culver- 
well, Brooks, and Co.’s, also in College-hill. These gentle- 
men’s show-rooms may be styled the most sensational in the 
trade, since they receive consignments so miscellaneous from 
all quarters of the world. They are specially strong in the 
bird skins, which have become so fashionable of late years, 
and their last catalogue comprehended grebe, gull, pelican, 
swan, dressed geese, ibis, and flamingo skins, aodie and wings 
of tropical birds, humming-birds, birds-of-paradise, and lots 
more of the pretty feathered creatures wherewithal ladies 
choose to adorn the fronts of their hats. No branch of the 
skin trade has been so much developed by fashion as that in 

rebe-skins. The great bulk of them come from Odessa, 

erdianski, and Constantinople; and the consignment, which 
is almost exclusively to Messrs. Culverweli and Co., is entirely 
in the hands of the Greek merchants. Ten years ago the 
supply only reached a few hundreds, and there was no great 
demand. ‘Now the import is many thousands annually; and 
within the last two years grebe-skins have fetched 10s. a-piece. 
They are slightly retrograding again in public favor. Messrs. 
Culverwell also sell the bulk of the import of African mon- 
key-skins, so much in use for muffs. These are of very varia- 
ble value, but range from 2s. to 8s. It is believed they are 
much imitated by Angoro goat-skins. The same firm are 
consignees of a considerable number of lion, tiger, leopard, 
and puma skins, and have had in their warehouse the skins 
of bo»-constrictors, crocodiles, armadilloes, and even of an 
elephant. A room hung round with splendid lion, tiger, and 
leopard skins, many of them with the formidable heads and 
paws left on, and their grim beauty diversified by white grebe 
plumage and the brilliant hues of the ibis and flamingo, is a 
sight worth going to St. Mary-axe to see. 

It must be remembered that each and all of these collec- 
tions is submitted to public auction at the half-yearly series 
of sales in March and September. These sales constitute the 
sources whence are drawn the supplies of our home manu- 
facturers and retailers, as well as of the continental buyers, 
who crowd to them to make investments in time for disposal 
at the great Leipsic fairs at Easter and Michaelmas. But 
before venturing into the sale-room, we must bore the reader 
with a few statistics. The value of the furs thus sold is from 
£650,000 to £850,000 per annum, and the following is a list of 
the American fur-skins sold by public auction during 1869: 
Beaver, 170,500; musquash, 2,233,400; rabbit, 56,500; opos- 
sum, 154,000: fur seal, 40,000 ; otter, 18,000; marten, 106,000: 
fisher, 13,000 ; fox (silver), 2,500; fox (cross), 7,500; fox (red), 
73,000 ; fox (white), 14,500; fox (blue), 350; fox (gray), 28,- 
000; lynx, 83,000; mink, 97,000; bear, (black, brown, gray, 
and white), 12,000; wolf, 11,000; badger, 5,000; racoon, 387,- 
000; sea otter, 1,600; common cat, 6,800; wolverine, 1,200; 
skunk, 111,000. In all, the stupendous number of 3,630,000 
skins were sold ; representing an equal number of lives taken, 
besides a good many thousands of uncousidered trifles, such 
as ermine, chinchilla, squirrel, rabbit, etc., and entirely exclu- 
sive of European, Asiatic, and African skins. It is surprising 
that, in the face of such an animal slaughter, the supply 
should be maintained as it is. 

The Hudson Bay Company hold their sales in their own 
house, but the other brokers sell in the Commercial Sale- 
rooms, Mincing-lane. 

Climbing up the long staircase to the top of the House, you 
enter a large room lighted from the roof, with a rostrum 
along one of its sides, and on the other three seats sloping 
backward and upward, as ina class-room. These seats are 
occupied by a company very motley as to nationality. There 
is the stolid but cute German, the saturnine Russian, the mer- 
curial Frenchman, the lively Pole with the keen eye and the 
swart face, the Dane, the Prussian, the Italian, the Greek, the 
Yankee (no offence at the juxtaposition), Jews of all these di- 
verse nationalities, and a good solid substratum of the Eng- 
lish element—also profusely streaked with Hebraicon. The 
hats worn by the assembly are as infinite in their variety of 
shape as are the faces in variety of expression. In the pulpit 
the central figure is the broker and auctioneer; a handsome 
yray-haired gentleman, an alderman, no less, of the city of 

ondon ; and on either side of him sit members of his firm, 
either partners or clerks. The furs have already been in- 
spected by the buyers in the warehouses, and each man 
knows what he wants, and has marked in his catalogue the 
limit to which he is prepared to bid. There is not the sem- 
blance of a fur in the sale-room. The auctioneer puts np a 
lot—say the best of the sea otters—“ Twenty pounds,” “ fifteen 
pounds,” “ten pounds.” At last he finds a bidder at ten 


pounds ; and then, as fast as he can articulate, rises step by. 


step, at 5s. a time, till he has reached the limit that any one 
in the room is prepared to go. Down comes the hammer ; 
but no buyer's name is called, and wetare lost in wonderment. 
Whence come all the biddings, since the company was silent, 
save, for an occasional jest or a guttural polyglot remark ? 
You might stand in the room a day, and never get at the 
explanation of this mystery; but after all, like most other 
things, it is very simple when you know it. The auctioneer 
and his coadjutors quarter the room like look-outs at sea, 
each taking upon himself to pick up the biddings in his own 
district. The amount of “rise” at each bid is marked in the 
catalogue, and each buyer has a silent method of his own— 
preconcerted with the auctioneer—of denoting that he 
“springs.” One winks, another nods, a third bites the end of 
his pen, a fourth holds up a finger stealthily, a fifth scratches 
his head, and soon. Thus the “ public” in the sale-room are 
kept in the dark as to the nature of the investments made by 





Sometimes this silent sys- 
tem breeds charges of what is known as “running.” A bona 
Jide bidder complains that the opposition bidding is mythical, 
)and invented by the auctioneer to enhance the price. But he 
| can retaliate by leaving off, and letting the auctioneer knock 
| the lot down to the mythical bidder, which involves loss to 
himself; and this is so obvious, that we believe the practice 
is seldom resorted to. As in the House of Commons, a little 
joke goes a long way in the fur sale-room. The auctioneer 
jocularly entreats a foreign buyer named Wolff to show his 
fellow-fecling for his namesakes by starting the bidding for 
wolves; and when he complies, there is a cry of “ Wolf, 
wolf!” from all directions. Wolft, however, retaliates, when 
the auctioneer requests him to begin a lot at twenty shillings, 
by blandly offering in broken English “a pennie,” and evi- 
dently thinks he has made a hit. Then the cats, when they 
are put up, give occasion to more small wit, the auctioneer 
grandiloquently describing them as “the only fur England 
produces ;” while the buyers respond by highly creditable 
“mieaus.” The sales last for about three weeks, and then 
the foreigners—having paid for and uplifted their goods—are 
off to Leipsic with them with all speed; while the English 
buyers at once begin the process of manufacture that is 
required before they are ready for sale to the ladies and 
others whom we commenced by addressi:ig.— Belgravia. 


——— 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN SOCIETY. 


The essential weakness of the foundations of modern 
society has long since attracted the attention of thoughtful 
men, and the remedies which have been proposed for it may 
be distributed into two classes. It woul not be very unjust 
to associate one class with the name of Mr. Carlyle and the 
other with the name of Mr. Cobden; not because these emi- 
nent men were the exclusive inventors or advocates of the 
remedies to which we refer, but because each name is the 
symbol of a school of thought to which a particular set of 
precautions against anarchy is congenial. The expedient in 
favor with the first school is to chain up all this “ doggery.” 

"he world is governed by force, they say; place therefore 
your force at the disposal of intelligence and let it be orga- 
nized into a system more or less beneficial but at all events 
effective. Independently of all other objections, it seems to 
us a conclusive answer to this theory that it is extremely 
doubtful whether, supposing intelligence to exist, there is 
force enough to place at its disposal, or force at all events on 
which it may rely. What was once practicable, when a 
small feudal aristocracy in exclusive possession of eflective 
weapons for defence and offence had to put down a Jacque- 
rie, has ceased to be practicable with modern armies. These 
armies are so large that they must include all or a great part 
of the populace; the canaille which is by the assumption to 
be put down fills the ranks, and is cust instructed in the 
art of war. Nor is it practically possible to keep the profes- 
sionally armed canaille from taking acertain interest in the 
mendacities and the shams. The other theory is the exact 
reverse of the theory of the organization of force. Employ 
no force at all, say its preachers, or reduce it to a minimum. 
Trust to education and progress. Do your utmost to diffuse 
material comforts and intellectual pleasures, and the masses 
will need no coercion, because in the long run they will have 
all they can reasonably desire. The infirmity of such views 
appears to consist in attributing to the masses a set of aims 
which are not theirs and a standard of comfort which is not 
before their eyes. The — assumes the permanence of 
certain institutions—above all of the institution of private 
property—and expects the toiling multitude to be content with 
a somewhat larger share of it than it at present enjoys. Now 
it seems to us that moderate comfort is not the object desired 
by these classes, and that what they do desire they seek to 
obtain by means which are inconsistent with the maintenance 
of property as now understood. There could be no more 
improving exercise for a believer in peaceful progress as an 
exclusive substitute for an organized force than attendance at 
the entertainment called a“ penny gaff” or the perusal of a 
series of the Family Herald. The standard really before the 
eyes of the masses is one of extreme luxury, of that luxury 
which by the nature of the case can only be enjoyed by a 
small minority. No education, as it seems to us, short of the 
education furnished by bitter experience can be expected 
to convince the majority in any length of time worth calcu- 
lating that these views are unattainable; and, indeed, one of 
the first results of education would be to introduce them to 
theories, doubtless unsound, which pretend to show that 
there are contrivances by which the laboring man can be ena- 
bled to share at once the luxury and the idleness of the class 
from which he is farthest removed. It may confidently be 
asserted that the problem of giving greater stability to society 
than it now possesses is much more difficult and complex 
than either of these schools of thought supposes or appears to 
suppose.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE DOVER CHRISTIANS AND “ PUNCH.” 


His Worship the Mayor of Dover and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of that place have expelled Punch from 
their reading-room by a narrow majority—fifteen serious- 
minded persons of that Association, headed by the Mayor, 
having voted against Punch, and thirteen in its favor. It is 
something to find an association of “ professed” Christians in 
which the majority in favor of pompous solemnity is only 
two-fifteenths; and it is particularly encouraging to find that 
the defence of Punch was founded on the very valid, though, 
perhaps, somewhat aggressive argument urged by one of its 
advocates. His Worship had affirmed that “ whatever does 
not tend to promote the growth of the kingdom of Christ in 
the minds and hearts of the members of the Association is, 
in a certain degree, inimical to their real propriety and 
benefit,” to which a supporter of our light-minded contem- 
porary replied by asking whether, when his Worship follows 
the mace to church, “human vanity or the growth of the 
kingdom of Christ was the uppermost feeling.” The ques- 
tion was regarded as simply impertinent, and was ignored, 
but it really went very near the heart of the matter. The 
reason serious-minded people resent jokes is at bottom very 
much the same as the reason why the Essex boor—by no 
means a serious-minded person—resented it, when he said he 
could not abide Punch, for it was “always a jeerin’ and a 
fleerin’.”. What this worthy objected to was not the secular 
character of Punch, but its tendency to excite in his own 
mind a vague but painful sense that even his own self-im- 
portance might possibly be founded in nothingness—which 
would mean pretty much the same thing as the shaking of 
the foundations of the earth. There is an uncomfortable 
sense pf instability produced in the hearts of persons who 
believe devoutly in themselves by the flying shafts of satire. 








When they see so many things made fun of, they never 
know what may not happen to themselves; nay, the mere 
fact that persons like themselves are laughed at suggests 
that unless that satire can be formally condemned, as the 
fruit of frivolity and iniquity, they can hardly stand firm 
again on their own feet. Now, the question put by the ag- 
gressive young Dover Christian went straight to this point. 
Was the procession to church behind the mace calculated to 
accelerate the Mayor's growth in the kingdom of Christ, the 
feeling that, after he had done all that it was his duty to do, 
his Worship was still an “ unprofitable servant,” or was it, 
on the contrary, calculated to inspire those grandiose feelings 
in his breast by which the soul is inflated into a sort of moral 
dropsy ? If the latter, then this thoroughly serious and even 
ostentatious religious ceremony was clearly far more dan- 
gerous to the health of his Worship’s soul than that raillery 
which, whether edifying or not, clearly rather tends to re- 
duce man’s sense of his own importance than to increase it; 
indeed Punch might even be defended as, in some sense, an 
antidote to the poison of a pompous ceremonial. For in- 
stance, the last straw in the balance of the Dover Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which seem: to have turned the 
scale definitely against Punch, was a little drawing in the 
number of March the 4th, in which a very dolorous and con- 
fused-looking old lady: is lamenting to a younger friend, 
while paying a morning call, the general derelictions of ser- 
vants, and looking industriously for any aggravations she can 
suggest of the sins of her own domestic, one of which she 
inconsequently finds in the fact that her Susan, though al- 
lowed to go to chapel three times every Sunday since she 
lived with her, “doesn’t cook a bit better than she did the 
first day.” This appears to have been regarded as an irreli- 
gious joke by the majority of the Dover Christians—they 
were pleased apparently to consider it a sort of flippancy 
against the practice of public worship, instead of a laugh at 
the irrelevant ingenuity of a Mrs. Nicklebyish old lady in 
finding artificial aggravations of her domestic sins. But if 
this very innocent joke were to have had a religious drift 
forced upon it at all, clearly that drift ought to have been 
regarded as being on the religious and not on the irreligious 
side. If the old lady’s speech indicated anything but the in- 
genuity of a confused mind in finding aggravations for her 
favorite grievance, it had a by no means bad drift, and was 
directed to show that Susan’s triple attendance at chapel 
ought really to have made a more diligent servant, and there- 
fore probably a better cook of her. If the preacher had put 
itin solemn, didactic form, and had said, “ You must not 
imagine that by coming here three times a day you have dis- 
charged your duty to God, unless you go home prepared to 
make better shopkeepers and_ better shopmen, better masters, 
and better servants through the whole week than you were 
before,” the Dover Christians would have thought the ob- 
servation most proper, would have instantly forgotten it, and 
taken credit to themselves for their triple attendance at 
chapel all the same. But the supposed joke at the ill-sueccess 
of a triple attendance at chapel in making servants do their 
work any better, brought really home how very little use 
mere chapel-going—faith without works—was even to them- 
selves, and that gave them probably an irritating sense of in- 
security, a feeling that they might have been struck at 
through “ Susan” and perhaps even hit as well as struck at. 
Surely, if they were, it might have done his Worship him- 
self rather good than harm; and have acted as antidote to the 
dangerously inflating influence of that solemn procession to 
church behind the mace.—Spectator. 
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SOCIAL GRIEVANCES. 
SERVANTS. 


You are quite right, my gentle Public. It must have come 
to this, sooner or later. “ The sooner ‘tis over, the sooner to 
sleep.” Come, confess! Have I ever been dull, or bore you, 
or been melancholy myself—except, perhaps, at the wedding 
breakfast ? Have I ever for one moment caused you to ima- 
gine that the author of these sketches is Dr. Cumming, or 
our own Tupper—no, I did not write the articles in the Satur- 
day upon him—or Miss Dr. Somebody, or a bishop, or the 
late editor of the Morning Advertiser, or Beales, M.A.—or, in- 
deed, the Prime Minister? Never, I am sure. 

In my soberest moments, a graceful fancy has thus pre- 
vented my degenerating into a too stern morality ; and Ihave 
always endeavored to be lively, even when obliged to be 
severe. But I warn my readers that there are some subjects 
which requires to be handled with solemnity and seriousness 








that forbid levity. Oh! I see it—it has been staring me in 
the face for the last ten minutes, the title of this paper, I 
have made up my mind to have it out; and yet here I am 
trembling on the edge of the chair, not daring to trust my- 
self to its inhospitable arms. And supposing I am caught! 
Suppose the housemaid casts her detective orbs over these 
pages. Suppose—but that is too horrible--the butler stealth- 
ily advancing from behind, and peeping over my shoulder. 
I have not got a looking glass opposite me; but [ am sure 
I am looking as terrified as old Sir Prenny Smiflkins did, 
when I surprised him in the coffee-room at the Round Table, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, when all the servants were 
downstairs, taking a choice and select lunch gratis off the tit- 
bits of the cold fowls ranged on the side-board, with red 
cabbage, pickle, and bread, and the house beer. 

Nonsense. Am I in my own house, or not? Am I master, 
or is Mistress Gadabout mistress, of the establishment? I 
cannot honestly declare that either is. It may suit the con- 
venience of my cook that I should dine at eight o'clock ; and 
my butler, that my favorite beverage is claret. But if I pre- 
ferred dining at a quarter to nine, and Hungarian to the 
Medocian vintage? How then? Ha, ha!—I should lose 
them. I don’t care about the butler. But the cook—the 
darling, the precious, the invaluable, the adorable! Don’t be 
alarmed, madam. He gave me warning last year because I 
took him for the Ascot week to my cottage on the Heath, 
where I was entertaining a small but select circle. The next 
day he came to me with tears in his eyes. 

«To oblige his dear patroun—the Micenas of his art, the 
director of his conscience culinary—he had consented to pass 
himself of the delights of his stall of orchestra at Covent 
Garden, and of the ballets of that ravishing Alhambra! Did 
he make obstacles to accompany Monsicur to his campaign? 
No. But he figured to himself a different landscape. Ie 
had dreamt a delicious turf, sown here and there with tufts 
of trees and flowers; of groves, where the nightingale’s song 
of love, assisted by the smoke of a pure Londres of real 
Havanna, should refresh a brain which had begun to spoil 
itself in the service of Monsieur. Ah! what horror !—that 
arid plain, recalling the home of the Kabyle. Was he a 
Zouave, to recreate himself in sand? No! he was artist, poet 
—what will you? A poet! Ah, such a spot did the divine 
Williams imagine in his drama of ‘ Markbetts, when the in- 
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fernal sisters confectioned their potuge a la Canidie. 
talyic, an ill of country menaced him. He quitted me with 
regrets—oh ! with regrets, well sure; nevertheless, he must 
assure me of his distinguished consideration.” 

Of course, | wasn’t going to lose such a man for such a 
trifle; and he returned to his opera and ballet, engaging to 
send down a substitute, 

Who are these mysterious people? Where do they come 
from? Who were their fathers and mothers? Are they of 
noble birth or lineage, and enter service, as the Knights of 
Malta, under a vow? What gives them their appetites ? 
Why are they so particular and frequent in their meals? I 
don't carry out the following programme in my own case :— 
Something when they get up; breakfast at eight; lunch (a 
morsel! !) of bread and cheese and beer, at eleven; dinner at 
one; tea at five; supper at nine. I fancy they measure their 
rank among themselves by the yards of provisions they 
swallow. I don’t keep a large establishment myself—a cook, 
butler, and two servants in Jivery, housekeeper, lady’s-maid, 
three housemaids, two kitchen-maids, three laundry-maids, 
coachman, groom, and a couple of helpers; but I confess, 
when | have them in on Sunday evenings for the purpose of 
prayer and a short exhortation, I feel a very uncomfortable 
sort of awe creep over me. The rustle of that lavender silk 
dress of the housekeeper, as she sits on a sort of throne by 
herseif, crisps my nerves. I can feel the eyes of the butler 
upon me, and that he is, in his mind, calling me a humbug 
and a hypocrite. I pity the young giooms and maids, who 
are shy, awkward and uncomfortable. I give a sigh of re- 
lief as the “ rear’ turns, and gives me a full view of the noble 
and rotund proportions of Mrs. Stores. I don’t know why 
should do it—I should have thought they had plenty of pray- 
ing in church ; but they are my instructions, and I obey. 

No doubt it’s wrong, but it does amuse me to see them 
troop in according to their rank and precedence, in which 
order they sit down. Who settles the questions of pre- 
cedence? Casserole is not of the reformed religion, anid 
does not attend. I suppose he would take the pas of the 
butler. But would he? The coachman also appears more 
humble than I should have thought would be the case, from 
his usual lofty position. Which is the greater swell—the 
laundry or the kitchen-maid? How much has been written 
on their supposed habits—and how little correctly, I will 
venture to add! Who rules—the little tyrant of the kitchen? 
How [| should like to assume plush, and pass a month in the 
servants’ hall! How I would worm the secrets out of that 
sleek Mr. Spoons, and trace the various channels through 
which spoil is conveyed! What secret hoards has he, and 
where? I was in Throgmorton street one day on business, 
and I saw him come out of a broker's office. What are his 
favorite investments? Perhaps he can put me ona good 
thine time-bargains? Andis he content with one-eighth 
profit ? 

‘These are fair speculations into which to enter—for how 
little we know the feelings, manners, and habits of those 
who are actually the arbitrators of our comfort or discom- 
fort! The servants of the present day are, for some reason, 
distinet types from those of our fathers. I never see any 
butlers now like old Growler—that is, before Aunt Rachel 
corrupted him. 

He must have been five and thirty or forty years in the 
family—and when young, a tall, handsome man. He was 
very dark; so dark, that when he got gray, it was an iron- 
gray, barely perceptible. His linen was always marvellously 
washed, and kept in perfect order. He wore frills to all his 
shirts. Five gold studs—jewelry was his weakness—secured 
by little chains between each, were placed at equal distances 
down the front. On the right hand side of the top stud was 
what looked like a piece of mud, about the size of a_half- 
crown. This was a brooch, containing the hair of his de- 
ceased wife, used on ordinary occasions. On days of fes- 
tivity, it was supplemented by one double the size, encrusted 
with large pearls. He was much troubled with corns, which 
excrescences he wore in great profusion on the soles of his 
feet—and were also a constant source of expense to him, as 
he was continually consulting eminent chiropidists, with no 
results: these spoilt his temper, which was at times perfectly 
fiendish. When I first left Oxford, I wasn’t allowed a latch- 
key, because Aunt Rachel was afraid of burglars; and 
thought that, if I was to lose it inthe streets, whoever picked 
it up would at once know that it belonged to our house, and 
rob it the same night. So, as I wasa gay young spark, and 
took my pleasure very freely, rarely returning from balls, or 
the Fly-by-nights, or club, till the milkman clattered about 
the square, Mr. Growler was not at all in a pleasant humor 
when summoned out of his warm bunk by a dissipated young 
man, whom he had known as a baby. 

“ Pretty time tocome home, indeed. Might as well have 
waited till breakfast. [won't stand it, darned if [do. Tul 
have nothing more to do with this old castle.” 

He always called the house the castle, and I don't know 
why. 

However, the row used to wake my father from his dreams 
of protocols, who used to put his venerable head over the 
bannister—encased in a white night-cap with a tassel at the 
top, Which always excited my irreverent laughter—to ask 
what was the noise allabout. Then Aunt Rachel began to 
scream at imaginary burglars; and as this took place on an 
average five nights a week during the season, Growler and I 
at last compounded. He slept the sleep of the undisturbed, 
and I kept my vigils without having to encounter the wrath- 
ful Growler on my return. 

When the family was away and the house shut up, it was 
a tremendous offence if any one dared to ring the front door 
bell, and inquire for any member. I had a very severe pas- 
sage of arms with him on one occasion, arising from the 
above antipathy. A young ———, a friend of mine, 
who had just returned from his Legation, in September, called 
to see if L was in town. I was abroad, and Growler knew it. 

“Mr. Gorham at home, Growler ?” 

“No!” 

“Is he in town?” 

“NO! he roared 

“ Where is he?” 

“1 don’t know. In prison, may be!” 

Ile got a very severe wigging for this from my father, es- 
pecially when he heard it was a member of his own pro- 
fession to whom Growler had misbehaved himself. Then, 
poor old fellow, came the drinking business. I remember 
being perfectly astounded, on my return home from the 
country house where I had been spending my Christmas, and 
standing by the dining-room fire to warm myself before 1 
went up to dress, at seeing Growler enter with the lamp in 
his arms, and make three pirouettes with it before he could 
place it on the table, exclaiming : 

“ Well, Marsha Gorham—heresh row in cashel.” 

it went on for some time without being discovered by my 
father; but his drunkenness took such an eccentric turn, He 
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would be drunk for three or four days, and not touch a drop 


of strong liquor for three or four months. At last it came 
out. My father didn’t know what to do with him. He 


could'nt keep him, and couldn't turn him out in the streets. 
Growler seemed fated to pass his life in diplomacy. A. cou- 
sin of mine, who was going to some South American Lega- 
tion, offered to take him, if he would only promise to be 
sober whenever he gave any of his state dinners; with the 
further assurance that, with those exceptions, he might be 
drank whenever he liked. He went out, and for six months 
he was as sober as possible. Unluckily, one night my cousin 
gave a dinner to the other foreign representatives. Growler 


was drunk on that oceasion, and remained so for a week. | 


When he recovered he was sent home again, and consoled 
himself with marriage, taking unto himself a young lady of 
the tender age of seventeen, just about fifty years younger 
than himself. [ don’t think it turned out happily, and a 
separation ensued, when Growler very quietly drank himself 
to death. 

But, at all events, Growler was an honest, respectable, 
trustworthy fellow, who had unfortunately allowed one vice 
to overtake him, when he thought he had passed the distance 
post of temptation. Let us compare him with a remarkable 
young gentleman, who was my factotum before I succeeded 
tomy present fortune. 

Mr. Charles Smiler was the worthy son of a still more 
worthy father. Mr. Smiler, senior, had discovered in the 
pocket of his master a compromising letter from a married 
lady. This he stole; and taking it to the lady, proposed sel- 
ling it to her for three hundred pounds. This very handsome 
offer she declined. So Mr. Smiler found a purchaser in the 
husband. Hence the intervention of my Lord Penzance, 
and the usual scandals and miseries. His master, of course, 
kicked him—TI believe, literally—out of the house ; and, when 
the establishment was broken up, he recommended me Mas- 
ter Charles as an excellent servant—thinking that he was not 
to be held responsible for any share in his father’s guilt. For 
some time he appeared to go on very steadily; and, in truth, 
I never saw a better servant. One day I happened to go into 
the pantry, when I saw several numbers of a penny sporting 
paper lying about. 

“ What is the meaning of these, Charles? I hope you don’t 
bet.” 

“Lor’, sir, not I. I only take them for the chesses and 
knurr and spell, of which I am very fond.” 

I was not quite convinced, and scent all my plate, but that 
in actual use, to my bankers. 

Some time afterwards, Mr. G. complained to me that he 
had been following Swift's“ Directions to Servants,” inasmuch 
as,when sent on messages, he stayed out longer than the 
message required—* perhaps two, four, six, or eight hours, or 
some such trifle’—especially if sent in the morning; and 
sometimes absented himself altogether without leave. He 
began to throw off the mask ; and whenever a certain friend 
of mine used to call—who is supposed to be a great authority 
in sporting matters—he used surreptitiously to ask him for 
tips. What horse was good for the Derby? if he knew of a 
dark ‘un for the Ascot Stakes? and so on. Still the spoons 
were not missing, and I winked at his doings. On one Ascot 
Cup day, I gave a dinner party. As he was handing tea 
round, he said to my wife—who was sitting next to a lady of 
rank— 

* All right, mum—Blair Athol has won the Cup!” 

(By the way, I may be doing his generally correct informa- 
tion injustice in naming Blair Athol, as lam not a racing 
man, and have not the slightest idea whether that horse ever 
did win; but it does not affect the story.) : 

Her ladyship had her glasses up to her eyes in an instant, 
and said to my wife—every syllable very strongly accentua- 
ted— 

“ What a ve-ry ex-tra-or-din-ar-t-ry young man !” 

IIe escaped with a wigging; but the fact was,he had a 
recipe for varnish of marvellous brilliancy, the secret of 
which he would not impart, else had I dismissed him instantly. 
My boots were the envy and admiration of the club. I will 
confess to my gentle public that I have a weakness—every 
great man has—and that is boots. 1 like them well made, 
well fitting, and well varnished. 

“ Always remember, my dear boy,” used to say my poor old 
grandmother, who often spoke the words of wisdom, “ to 
have your extremities well dressed. Spend your money on 
the best hats, the best gloves, and the best boots; and so long 
as”—what she called—* the intermediates are not threadbare, 
you will always be the best dressed man in England !” 


Icouldn’t part with him—not even when—Well, I had 
better be candid ; such things have happened in the best regu- 
lated families. The fact is, he became fired with the—I 
wish I could say laudable—ambition to hand down his name, 
and probably his recipe for varnish, to posterity. I should 
not have objected so much to this, if he had resorted to legiti- 
mate methods to secure his object; but I presume, or I love 
to believe, that he was in such haste to obtain these advanta- 
ges, that he forget them—and, subsequently, to marry the 
very pretty nursemaid who was an accomplice in his designs. 

However, punishment, with her lame foot, shortly overtook 
him. My wite sent him out one morning, and he didn’t re- 
turn to lunch. At seven in the evening, the servants hadn't 
seen him. At half-past, I went down to the cellar to get the 
wine for dinner, a as I got inside the door I stumbled over 
something and nearly fell, and put out the candle. It was 
the body of Charles, drunk and incapable, on the floor. And, 
sir, will you believe it? That heartless young scoundrel— 
that depraved miscreant to whom I had been so kind, and 
whose fault I had so often overlooked—I repeat, that heart- 
less young scoundrel had been tasting samples of my choicest 
vintages, for which I had ransacked the cellars of the Conti- 
nent. Never shall I forget my feelings when, clutched in the 
hand of the ungrateful and drunken little wretch, I found a 
bottle of Chambertin, thirty years old—the priceless ruby of 
my bins. How did he getthere? I searched his pockets, and 
found a counterpart of the key of the cellar; of which, no 
doubt, he had taken a copy when, in a weak moment of con- 
tidence, | had entrusted him with it to fetch the wine. I 
went up stairs for my riding whip, and on my return bela- 
bored him with it till I had restored him sufficiently to his 
senses to make him understand that he was to leave the 
house immediately, and not to apply to me for a character. 

I found out afterwards where he used to go to. He fre- 

uented the betting ring there used to be in Hyde Park. 

he last time I saw him he was numbered 15,691, and was 
conductor of an omnibus—no doubt, a respectable, and, in- 
deed, responsible, but still inferior position. 

Dear, dear! how the subject runs away with me. Here 
am I, nearly at the end of my space, and I have given speci- 
mens of a butler and footman. Is no time to be devoted to 
my favorite aversion, the lady’s maid? Shall the coachman, 
from his coign of vantage, boast that he escapes scatheless ? 
And the kitchen-maid, and the gamekeeper, and the house- 





| keeper, and the female cook: they can merely pass before 
you in a vision, called up by the enchanter’s—my—wand. 

There is, however, one servant [ must not leave out—be- 
_eause, although she receives wages, she is the tyrant of the 
whole establishment. She is the old nurse. Everybody is 
afraid of her except the children, whom she evidently consi- 
ders her own, and not their mother’s. Her dignity is awful ; 
j and I should just like to see you offer her hashed mutton for 
, dinner. She is faithful and devoted to her mistress and the 
| children, as long as she has her own way. It is better not to 
| trust her with money. If you send her out with a sovereign 
to buy sixpennyworth of stamps, she will spend the 19s. 6d. 
in toys and other necessaries, and say, when remonstrated 
with— 

“ Why, poor Miss Dottie has not had a new doll for a fort- 
night; and I promised Master Frank a box of soldiers ever so 
long ago.” 

“Oh, Hannah!” observed Mrs. G., meekly, “I wish you 
would not be so extravagant. The children have plenty of 
toys, and I really can’t afford it.” 

“ Well, mum, if you grudges them, poor dears, Pll pay for 
them myself; so there, take back your 19s. 6d.” 

Or else it is— 

“ Hannah, just dress Master Hugh. 
him a walk—it’s such a lovely day.” 

“Tm sure, mura, you ain't a-going to do no such thing. 
Dr. Macdraught says he’s not to go out in this east wind.” 

“ But, my good woman, the wind is south-west. Look at 
the weathercock !” 

“ Don’t tell me—just as if I don’t know better than a parcel 
of weathercocks !” 

So east it is, and Master Hugh does not go for a walk. 

One word to the ladies, and especially country ladies, be- 
fore I close. Cannot you do something towards training 
boys and_ girls to be good servants?) Have Polly Pumpkin 
into your kitchen two or three times a-week, and teach her 
how to boil a potato and broil a chop. Tommy Spoggs, from 
the plough, may attend the lectures of your butler at the 
same time. Leta gridiron and a duster be part of the imple- 
ments of your national schools. Teach them to sew and be 
clean : it will be of far more use to them than the absurdity 
of drumming into their stupid brains the situation on the map 
of Heligoland.—Once-u- Week. 

——_—_@ 
CAVE HUNTING. 

The gentlemen of the West Riding have during the last 
twelve months proved that the example of Dr. Buckland, 
the great cave-hunter, has not been lost upon them, by form- 
ing a committee for the exploration of the caves which abound 
in the limestone cliffs of their beautiful dales, and have just 
issued a report of the results of the last year’s work near the 
quaint little town of Settle. They began with a cave known 
locally asthe Victoria, and soon made discoveries which are 
important both to archeologists and historians. There were 
two distinct horizons which furnished evidence of two dis- 
tinct occupations of the cave by man. In the upper there 
were large quantities of bones and teeth of the Celtic short- 
horn, the goat, horse, pig, and a few remains of roe deer and 
stag, which were evidently the refuse of human food, along 
with fragments of pottery, Samian ware, bone-pins, and 
various nondescript articles made of antler and bone, stone 
pet-boilers, spindle-wheels, and charcoal. The personal orna- 
ments are the most worthy of note. Besides bronze harp- 
shaped brooches of the common late Roman type, there were 
two in gilt bronze of a sigmoid shape, and adorned with a 
singularly beautiful pattern in blue, yellow, red, and green 
enamel. They are undoubtedly of a style purely Celtic. A 
harp-shaped brooch, Roman in design, is adorned with a most 
delicate pattern in blue and red enamel. There were also 
bronze gilt armlets. The whole evidence furnished by the 
personal ornaments, in a word, points to their Romano-Celtic 
origin, and it is not improbable that the principal seat of the 
art of enamelling was Yorkshire, the few enamels of that 
kind which have been found occurring with one or two-ex- 
ceptions in that county. The date of the occupation is 
shown by the coins, which range from Trajan down to the 
barbarous imitations of the coins of Tetricus. The latter 
were in circulation in the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
probably continued to be used in that portion of the Romano- 
Celtic kingdom of Strathclyde down to its final conquest by 
Eadberlet in A.D. 756. The whole group of remains is _pre- 
cisely of the same character as those found around the ruins 
of Roman villas in Britain, and had probably been introduced 
by Romano-Celtic inhabitants who fled from their iuxurious 
homes to take refuge from the ravages of the Picts or Scots 
or of the Northumbrian Angles, who were pressing on that 
portion of the frontier of Strathclyde during the fifth, sixth 
and seventh centuries. To suppose that people using articles 
of luxury such as those found in the cave would have chosen 
such an inclement abode, some 1,200 feet above the sea, ex- 
cept under the pressure of necessity is unreasonable. At the 
entrance of the cave, below the Romano-Celtic stratum, a 
layer of angular débris fallen from the clift above, six feet 
thick, rested on a thick deposit of grey clay. At their point 
of junction a curious bone harpoon, a bone head, the broken 
bones of red deer, horse, and Celtic shorthorn and of gigantic 
bear were found, which testified to the occupation of the 
cave by man long before the Romano-Celts used it as a refuge. 
Two flint flakes and two lumps of red ruddle were probably 
derived from this lower horizon, which as the talus died away 
at the entrance of the cave became confused inside with the 
Romano-Celtic stratum immediately above. An unfathom- 
able mass of grey clay filled up the bottom of the cave. We 
hope that the results of this exploration will lead to the dig- 
ging out of the many other caves in the district in which 
similar remains are known to occur. Any ray of light which 
can be thrown into the historical darkness of Britain after the 
departure of the Roman legions and before the invasion of 
the English is worthy of being treasured up, and evidence of 
this kind as to the social condition of the Romano-Celts is 
particularly valuable—Pall Mall Gazette. 

—_——_—_——_ 


LIGHTHOUSE BUILDING. 


The building of a lighthouse is almost always a perilous 
undertaking. We all know the sad yet romantic story of the 
first Eddystone Lighthouse—how,on one November night, 
in the year 1703, just as it had been completed, a terrible 
hurricane blew it away, leaving not a wreck behind; and 
how Mr. Winstanley, the noble-hearted Essex gentleman who 
had built it, perished with his workmen on that awful night. 
The later resources of engineering science have made the 
task of building lighthouses less dangerous than formerly ; 
but even now it is slow and arduous work. The last light- 
house built is that upon the Wolf Rock, which is situated 
about nine miles southwest of the Land’s End. The surface 
of this rock is very rugged; consequently, to land upon it is 
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at all times a very difficult matter. As it is, moreover, in deep 
water (about twenty fathoms on all sides), and exposed to the 
full force of the Atlantic Ocean, a terrific sea falls upon it, as 
may readily be supposed. The name Wolf, as applied to this 


. . | 
rock, seems to be of recent date; for in the old maps of the 


time of Qpeen Elizabeth and Charles IL, it is marked the 
*“ Gulph” Rock. Cornish people explain the new name on 
the strength of a tradition that an attempt was once made to 
plant on its summit the figure of an enormous wolf, made of 
copper, and hollow within; and so constructed, that the mouth, 
receiving the blasts of the gale, should give out a loud hoarse 
sound, to warn mariners of their danger. But, owing to the 
fury of the elements, the ingenious notion could never be 
carried out. Be this as it may, the building of the new light- 
house has been no child’s-play. The light was first exhibited 
on the Ist of January, 1870, and has since burned regularly 
every night, from sunset to sunrise. But the structure has 
taken nearly eight years to erect. On the 17th March, 1862, 
the workmen first got upon the rock, to cut out the founda- 
tion; but owing to the insecurity of the foothold, and the 
constant breaking of the surf over the rock, stanchions were 
obliged to be fixed in the reek where the workmen were dig- 
ging, and each man worked with asafety-rope lying near him, 
one end of which was attached to the neareststanchion. An 
experienced man was always stationed on the summit as 
“crow,” to look out for the sea, and give warning when a 
wave was likely to sweep over the rock ; when the men would 
hold on, head to the sea, while it washed over them. Then, 
when the wave had passed over, and there was a temporary 
lull, picks, hammers, and jumpers, some over twenty pounds 
in weight, were frequently found to have been washed away. 
An additional danger to the men was in the necessary blast- 
ing of the rock with gun-powder—their only protection from 
the showers of shattered fragments of rock being a temporary 
penthouse, formed each time they landed. In building light- 
houses, the progress of the work must always depend upon 
the humor of the weather. Very often it is impossible to 
land on the rock at all; and when you do, you may often 
find a large portion of the last day’s work washed away ; and 
this has to be done oll over again. In the eight working sea- 
sons occupied over the Wolf Rock Lighthouse, there were 
two hundred and sixty-six landings; and of time spent in 
labor, eight hundred and nine and a-half hours—being only 
one hundred and one working days, of ten hours each, for 
the erection of the tower. In this lighthouse, a fog-bell, 
weighing five hundred weight, is fixed on the lantern-gallery. 
It is struck by two hammers worked by machinery. For the 
purpose of giving the signal a distinctive character for the 
station, the machinery is arranged for striking the bell three 
blows in quick succession, at intervals of fifteen seconds. The 
cost of building this lighthouse, considering the exceptional 
difficulties, may be reckoned moderate—being about £62,726. 
—Once a Week. 
————_@——__—_— 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE THAT. 


Unquestionably the most remarkable feature in the history 
of the hat is the intense moral significance which is attached 
to it in England. By a curious association of ideas it has 
come to be regarded as a badge of that respectability which 
Englishmen hold so dear. The prevalence of this notion 
may be realized by a very simple experiment. Discard its use 
for a time, and you will soon discover that, in parting with 
your hat, you have parted with your credentials as a decent 
member of society. It has happened to the virtuous tourist 
in the course of his summer wanderings, up Alps or among 
grey cathedral towns, to chance suddenly on one of those 
oases of fashionable resort where English most do love to con- 
gregate. In a reckless mood he has exchanged the hat of 
convention for the wide-awake of comfort; and with no 
other covering for his sunburnt brow, he presents himself to 
the fashionable throng on the Promenade or at the door of 
the Protestant temple, alone among the hat-crowned hatless 
found. He will soon perceive how seriously compromised is 
his social position by his hatless condition. In the cold looks 
and contemptuous stares of his countrymen and country- 
women he will read a silent but expressive sentence of ex- 
communication. Like the Shadowless Man of the German 
story he will tind that a sort of social blight attends his steps. 
In vain will he try to exchange civilities at the table @hote 
with the correct British matron, or to talk politics with the 
pompous British paterfamilias. The fact of his hatlessness 
will have been noted to his discredit; and he will have been 
set down, on the strength of it, as an undesirable acquaint- 
ance. He has contracted thereby a taint of Bohemianism 
which makes him an object of suspicion to the colony of his 
compatriots at Gerolstein or Douchy-les-bains. There is 
nothing left for him but to accept the lot of a pariah with 
philosophy, and, if he is inclined to be sociable, to fall back 
on the company of bagmen and waiters. Now this prejudice 
of society against the hatless man is really rather fanciful. 
There is no reason to suppose that the hat connotes virtue. 
One may dismiss the notion that it operates as a sort of out- 
ward and visible conscience, restraining the wearer from evil 
or questionable actions. Some of the most remarkable mur- 
derers of their day have been distinguished for the excellent 
condition of their hats, as a visit to Madame Tussaud’s in- 
teresting exhibition will attest. Even the pacific broadbrim 
of the Quaker has before now adorned the criminal dock. 
To the contidence inspired by a glossy hat the swindler and 
the impostor owe no small part of their success. It is part of 
the stock disguise under which they prey on their unsuspect- 
ing fellow-creatures. But though a hat is no index of moral 
excellence, and like other good things is capable of abuse, it 
yet is eminently typical of that curious compound of smug 
well-to-do-ism and regard for our neighbor's good opinion 
which we English — by the name of respectability. 
Prima facie, it raises a double set of presumptions in favor of 
its wearer. The first has reference to his worldly circum- 
stances; as, for instance, that he is a householder, or a regis- 
tered elector, or a national creditor, or a shareholder—that he 
has a recognised profession, or that he has friends of more or 
less influence; in short, that he has what is popularly called a 
stake of some kind or other in the country. The second re- 
lates to the bent of his mind and character. Ilemay be safely 
set down as a man fanatically attached to current decencies 
and proprieties, who shudders at singularity as a crime, who 
glories in being perfectly commonplace and conventional, 
and whose highest aim is to pass through life without offend- 
ing one of the minutest prejudices of society. Hence the 
immense favor which the hat enjoys in the great middle-class 
in England. To the prosperous tradesman it is at once a 
symbol of his thriving business and an advertisement of his 
correct behaviour. And in the upper classes the same asso- 
ciation of ideas extensively prevails. Alone in the ranks of 
their countrymen, poets and artists refuse to bow their heads 
to the hat-fetish. Politicians and official personages could 
not venture to emancipate themselves from its thraldom with- 





| out risking the loss of public confidence. : , 
| were to go down to the House in a wide-awake, his tenure of | 
| power would probably not be worth a week's purchase. Even | 
the jaunty Chancellor of the Exchequer could not venture 
on such an innevation without imperilling the success of his | 
| next Budget. And the same thing is true of the small fry of 
‘bureaucracy. All who transact: pubiic business do so on the 
‘implied condition that they come down in a hat to transact 
it. England expects every official to wear a chimney-pot. 
| Even so obscure a placeman as a school-inspector cannot go 

his rounds in a travelling cap without reading a look of slight 

surprise on the faces of the managers to whom he presents 
|himself, and without feeling that his reputation for official 
| Wisdom is just a little compromised.—Saturday Review. 


—_———s— 
THE SEQUEL TO A “NEW LEGEND.” 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 





And still she sat in the road to Rome, 

With her hungry eyes on the great white dome, 
Mindless of riot and ruin at home, 

Saying to passers, “ Let me be : 

Behold, Tam she that was Italy !"— 


And hanging her head for sorest shame 

At the growing dishonor of her name, 

While the summers went and the winters came ; 
And, passing, the world said, “ Is this she 

That was called by the name of Italy ? 


For she traileth her splendor in the dust, 
And her sword in its seabbard getteth rust ; 
And truly in her may no man trust ; 

And it shall only remembered be, 
Hereafter, that she was ii. ly.” 


But she, with her head between her knees, 
Was not moved for any of these 
Reproaches, clustering thick as bees; 

Only she said, * Now let me be, 

Since Rome is riven from Italy. 


‘ 


T am but a stirrer-up of strife, 
Having no more delight in life: 

I am as a jealous and unloved wife ; 
And thrift and quiet are not for me, 
Since rot’s at the heart of Italy.” 


And now the darkness had come apace, 

Blotting out from before her face 

The things she had seen for a little space, 

And the hopes she had hoped when, young and free, 
Praises were sung for Italy ; 


When, sudden, an overflowing light 
Ravished the darkness from the night, 
And made it brighter than day is bright; 
And she hid her eyes: “ It is not for me, 
Fallen, forsaken Ltaly !” 


Then steadily to her startled ear 
Answered a small voice, still and clear: 
Rise, for deliverance is near! 

Come to thine own, if thou art she 
That is called by the name of Italy.” 


. 


She looked, and the gates were opened wide, 
And the keys of Peter were at her side, 

And the glory had clothed her like a bride ; 
And the dome was alight. “ Is this for me ? 
Ah, then once more I am Italy!” 

As one in a dream she entered, weak : 

But they kissed her on lip and chin and cheek ; 
And al! were too glad for any to speak— 
Wrapped in wonder that Rome should be 
Safe in the arms of Italy. 


Wait a little!” she whispers low : 

The tide will come and the tide will go. 
It will give us liberty in its flow: 

Since we all gathered together be, 

The rest shall be added to Italy.” 


She will put her crown upon her head ; 
She will smooth the silk of her bridal-bed ; 
She will go out proudly charioted. 
Peace and plenty for her shall be, 
Since Rome has been given to Italy. 
—From the May number of Lippincott’s Magazine. 
—-2-_ 


THE CENSUS IN ENGLAND. 
A SERIES OF MARVELLOUS REVELATIONS. 





The census was felt all over the kingdom, says Punch ; 
and in houses where the families were large, lasted a consi- 
derable time. 

Some heads of families took it very seriously, assembling 
the entire household in the dining-room, down to the baby, 
carefully reading aloud every word of the printed instruc- 
tions, and prefacing the actual ceremony with an address 
containing a history of the census in this country from the 
time of Edward the Confessor, a recapitulation of its ad- 
vantages, socially, personally and politically, and an impres- 
sive appeal to the servant-maids to adhere scrupulously to the 
truth in all their statements, which they were requested to 
attest with their initials. Particular people like these used 
new pens for the occasion, enclosed the schedule in an enve- 
lope (not adhesive), sealed it with their armorial bearings, 
and, in some instances, it is believed, addressed the commu- 
nication to her Majesty's principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

Others treated this decennial obligation with unbecoming 
levity, filling up the paper, after dinner, with a careless 
lightheartedness hardly suited to the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, and concluding the business with three times three 
and one census more. 

_There were several well authenticated cases of maiden la- 
dies requesting the attendance of their solicitor, to relieve 
themselves of all responsibility. 

By many the questions to be answered were considered 
very inquisitorial, and sarcastic wonder was expressed that 
government had not demanded to know whether they had 
been revaccinated, what their income and outstanding liaki- 
lities were, and to what extent they had become imbued, 
since the last census, with the views entertained by Bishop 
Colenso, Mr. Darwin, Mr. Voysey, and Mr. Purchas. 
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If Mr. Gladstone | Very diflerent from those who were disposed to give more 


information than was required. Old Mrs. Dewbury was quite 

offended with her son because he would not write down that , 
she could see to read without glasses, and got up regularly at 

six o'clock every morning, winter and summer, and that the 

baby was the most beautiful child ever seen. Captain T. 

Dibdin Bowling, R.N., recorded all his wounds and engage- 

ments, appending full details of the weather during the week 

ending April the first; and Professor Babbleforth would like 

to have favored the Registrar-General with his views on 

Trades’ Unions, Strikes, and the Co-operative system. 

The most graphic pen that was ever manufactured at Bir- 
mingham for clsewhere would fail to describe the indigna- 
tion, incredulity, scorn, contempt, and all the other passions 
sung by Collins, &c., which raged in the breast and glowed in 
the face of Mrs. Greymare when she looked over the shoulder 
of her meek and mild husband, and caught him in the act of 
entering himself as “ Head of Family.” These were her ex- 
act words, as taken down by a short-hand writer who hap- 
pened to be on the spot:—* Well, Mr, Greymare, you may 
coasider yourself the Head of the Family, if you like, and 

Jovernment too, if it chooses, but I don’t.’ 

The Smiths maintain their supremacy, the Browns are 
steadily advancing, and the Robinsons show no signs of dimi- 
nution. There were 10,615 more Joneses than at the last 
enumeration. A great falling off was observed in such com- 
mon vulgar names as Samuel, William, and Richard, Mary, 
Sarah, and Ann; and a proportionate increase of Huberts, 
Harolds, and Sydneys, Ediths, Ethels, and Lilians. 

eS es 
r 
LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 

Miss Broughton, authoress of “ Red as a Rose is She,” will 
commence a new serial story in the June number of Zemnple 
Bar. She proposes to entitle it “ Good bye, Sweetheart.” 

The Guardian says Mr. Hain Friswell has repaid to his 
publishers the £500 which they had to pay Mr. Sala for the 
libel against him which they unwittingly published. Mr. 
Friswell has also paid them their law costs, which came to 
about the same amount. 


Miss Maria Rossetti has an elaborate commentary on the 
“ Divina Commedia” ready for the press, thus perpetuating 
the Dante tradition of the family. 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson sold by auction lately a 
collection of the works of Mr. George Cruikshank. The col- 
lection comprised his early and rare productions, Caricatures, 
and broadsides, forming a satirical history of the early part of 
the present century. Amongst the subjects treated upon and 
the persons satirised, are Pitt, Sheridan, Jenner's discovery 
and the prejudice excited against it; the Regency and the 
Regent, the First Napoleon, etc. 

Messrs. E. Gambart’s collection of modern pictures and 
water-color drawings were sold last week at Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Wood's rooms, and realized £18,250. The pic- 
ture which fetched the largest price was “ When the Day is 
Done,” by Mr. Thomas Faed, R.A., exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1870, and which sold for 1,300 guineas, 

The lady novelists are busily engaged. Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. 
Riddell, Miss A. B. Edwards, and the author of “John Hali- 
fax,” have works of fiction in a forward state of preparation. 

Lord Dalling, it is confidently expected, will complete, in 
September, the “ Biography and Letters of Lord Palmerston,” 
which he commenced as Sir Henry Bulwer. 

M. Samson, the old and eminent actor, the senior member 
of the Theatre Frangais, died lately at an advanced age. 

The sixpenny edition of Sir Walter Scott’s works, published, 
in Edinburgh, has been the most successful of all that have 
ever been issued. 

A fine collection of jewellery, known as the Castellani col- 
lection, has been recently purchased in Italy for the South 
Kensington Museum, and is now expected to be brought to 
the museum in a few days. 


A sale of paintings, the productions of artists of the French 
American, and Dusseldorf schools, took place on Tuesday 
evening, ai the Somerville Gale, in this city. “ The Isle of 
Capri,” a landscape and marine view, by Leu, of Diisseldorf, 
brought $650; “ The Regatta for the Queen's Cup,” by Col- 
man, which cost $1,500 to paint, was knocked down for $410; 
“ Dangerous Sport,” a hunting scene, by Tait, fetched $400; 
and “ Threading the Needle,” and * Lady Playing Guitar,” by 
Pecrus, of Paris, brought respectively $190 and $205, 

During the recent continental war the palaces of Ver- 
sailles, St. Cloud, the Tuileries, and other Imperial residences 
have been centres of extraordinary interest, and have been 
placed before the public mind in the most vivid manner, A. 
volume just published, entitled * Memories of French Palaces,’ 
gives the history of those buildings. As these renowned 
structures are intimately connected with the history of the 
country, an account of their origin, growth, and decline are 
highly interesting and important. The palaces described and 
illustrated are Versailles, St. Germain, Louvre, Tuileries, St. 
Cloud, Palais Royal, Elysce, Compiégne, Little Trianon, Mal - 
maison, and Fontainebleau. The author of the work is A. E. 
Challice, and the publishers are Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, 
of Bouverie-street. 

A notable scandal excites for the moment the literary and 
political circles of St. Petersburg. From time to time during 
the last eighteen months valuable books and manuscripts 
have been disappearing in the most unaccountable manner 
from the Imperial Library of Russia. Every effort was made 
to discover the author of these depredations, but in vain. 
New laws were made for the government of the library, and 
a speci:.| ukase forbade the wearing, even by the officials, of 
furs, overcoats, mantles, paletots, ete., ete., within the apart- 
ments where the books were kept, in order that the conceal- 
ment 61 volumes upon the person of visitors might be effectu- 
ally prevented. One exception alone there was to this 
sweeping decree—the librarian himself, an erudite German, 
Doctor Aloys Pichler, who pleaded intirm health as an ex- 
cuse for retaining his ample wrapping and environments and 
outward integuments of sable, Alas! one fine mornjng, some 
three weeks ago, the Jearned pundit Pichler was detected in 
carrying out a ponderous and magnificent volume underneath 
his furs, and upon searching his house six thousand volumes 
were brought to light, besides manuscripts valued at more 
tlian five thousand dollars! These had all been packed up 
for removal to Rome, a fact which suggested that the Doctor 
was a Jesuit in disguise and was “operating” for the Holy 
Order. But the wits of St. Petersburg have made the matter 
the occasion of expressing their. present dislike of Germany, 
Doctor Aloys Pichler is caricatured as a typical German, who 
has merely been annexing: his bil 4 were Alsace and 
Lorraine. As for the librarian himself, he gets oft easily with 
banishment, and not to Siberia, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, “ THE 
LIAR,” and “ AMERICANS IN PARIS.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—SATURDAY EVENING, “ RICH- 
ARD THE THIRD.” Monday, Mr. E. L. Davenport as SIR GILES 
OVERREACH. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING DUR- 
ring the week, a new dra’ by Augustin Dey entitled ‘“* HORIZON,” 
in welsh Miss Agnes Ethe will appear. Matinee on Wednesday and 


BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
TER’S TALE.” 





“ WIN- 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Sheridan's comedy of “ THE CRITIC,” and “A THOUSAND A YEAR.” 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, 
ae PLUCK.” "With an an entirely né new ew company. 


~ WOOD'S uUsEUs. — - EVERY EVENING, “ THE 
STREETS OF NEW YORK 


BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 
“THE FAMILY RESORT.” Crowded Night). BRYANT’S MIN- 
STRELS. Change of Bill. “TH ALLEN de D ANCE.” “THE 
JAPS.” “ALL AMONG THE HAY. BOYS. a Family Matinee every 
Saturday at 2. 














GPMCTARs NOTICES. 


A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 





Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashec and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, wengeneten. 
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ST. GEORGE AND OLD ENGLAND. 


In another column will befound a brief report of the St. 
George’s dinner in this city. Everything passed off pleasant- 
ly. The recent marriage of the Princess{Louise was alluded to, 
the usual toasts were drank, and the company separated at 
an early hour in themorning. The present custom of dining 
together dates from 1786, a few years after the treaty of peace 
had been signed between Great Britain and her late colonies. 
New York was then more of an English city than now, for 
althongh at present it is the second or third German city in 
the world, and the second Irish city, it has never had so large 
a proportion of Englishmen within the tides of the Hudson 
as it had in the period between the first and second wars with 
Great Britain. At the time of the foundation of this society, 
the city halted below the Park; fashionable residences were 
on Wall Street, and what is now Beekman Street was the 
upper confines of the municipality. There was then a large 
proportion of the population which was not of English de- 
scent. They were from Holland, or the children of those who 
came from Holland, and they numbered at the beginning of 
the war about one half of the residents. With this excep- 
tion, nearly all had a direct connection with England. She 
was their native land. A few of the houses of that period are 
still to be found in existence, such as the old Walton House, 
the opulence of whose owner is said indirectly to have occa- 
sioned the taxation which was the immediate cause of the 
breach between the mother country and the colonies. Why 
should, it was argued, colonies that have such wealth be ex- 
empt from responsibility and care, and why should they not 
pay their just share of all expenses? New York has always 
been liked by the English. Its clear sky, its immense 
commerce, its beauty of surrounding, have always made it a 
favorite with those whom business or pleasure have exiled 
from their homes, so that, while the immigration here has 
been small, it has been of a good class, and British residents 
of the city may point proudly to the merchants and bankers 
who represent them, and whose names are known over the 
entire world. The immigration is beginning again, and it 
may be that some day New York will be the third largest 
English city. Year by year, during all this time, the Society of 
St. George has done a good work. The members have met 
together, with very few exceptions, every twelvemonth, to 
eat a friendly dinner, to celebrate that land which, though 
distant, is dear to them, and to cultivate those ties of friend- 
ship which form some of the sweetest pleasures of life. 
There has been the sacred obligation of visiting 
the sick and the solemn duty of burying the 
dead; there has been the watchful care of friends over 
friends, and assistance has been given to the needy and the 
weak who often, in a strange land, sorely need these things. 
*There has been the social intercourse of one family with 
another, often making the distance to the island called 
“home” across the seas seem less by reason of the multi- 
plicity of ways of hearing from it. The slow sailing brig of 


There is something wonderful in the spread of the British 
race. Only one nation has ever before equaled it in the num- 
ber of its people, and only two have ever equaled it in the 
extent of its territory. Its “drum beat,’ as Daniel Webster 
said, “ goes circling round the globe.” No hour exists in 
which there is not sunrise in the British dominions. The 
acute intellect of Cesar could scarcely have imagined, when 
he landed on the chalky coasts of Britannia, that from this 
nursery would spring great nations which, before buildings 
existing in his day had crumbled into dust, would be of the 
masters and arbiters of the world. The Aryan emigration 
into Europe three thousand years ago was a long time 
in reaching Western Europe, and the fens and bogs of 
Holland were not occupied until long after the coun- 
tries south of them. But the hardy mariners of 
Batavia soon learned that beyond their sea was an 
island more productive than their own country, and 
when the Roman power decayed they crossed over. 
Their descendants have gradually increased in numbers until 
the present time ; from three millions at about the time of the 
Conquest, they have increased to much beyond thirty mil- 
lions. They have sent off colonies to all parts of the globe, 
of which one has more population than the mother country, 
and the others are growing with great and accelerated rapi- 
dity. The population of Europe increases at six-tenths of 
one per cent. a year; that of the English speaking race else- 
where at three per cent. Everything grows with them and 
to them; the surplus sent off by other countries of Europe 
becomes assimilated, and takes an English appearance. 
Those who spoke our tongue a century ago were but twelve 
millions; they number over ninety now. We, see, therefore, 
the wonderful progress of the race ; everywhere among.them 
are the kindly feelings which a common origin and com- 
mon customs impart, and of which such a meeting as that of 
Monday is an evidence. 


THE JOINT HIGH COMMISSION. 


We heartily share in the wishes expressed by the pre- 
sident of the Saint George’s Society at their banquet, that the 
Joint High Commission shall succeed in arranging all dif 
ferences between the two countries. The solution of these 
grave difficulties is of special interest to the entire world, but 
to the people of both lands it has become one of vital im- 
portance. And yet we can scarcely hope that an unanimous 
report will be reached by both parties, and, should that even 
be the case, we doubt whether such an agreement would be 
ratified by the United States Senate. 

From the tone of the Washington despatches it would ap- 
pear that there is a likelihood of the whole questions in dis- 
pute being included together under one agreement, but this 
procedure may tend rather to render the task more difficult 
of solution than to simplify its details. We find that the 
Canadian press have begun to sound the note of alarm. The 
Dominion must not be sacrificed, they say, to the interests of 
the Empire, and in the face of this clamor the ministry has 
been obliged to declare that all questions affecting the in- 
terests of that country shall be referred to their Par- 
liament for a final decision. We fear that the Ca- 
nadians do not fully appreciate the gravity of the case. 
It is evident that in order to effect a thorough agreement, 
sacrifices must needs be made on all sides. The Fishery 
question is, we admit, of great importance to Canada, but of 
still graver moment is the re-establishment of the most 
cordial relations between the three countries. England is 
too proud and too just to demand, without equivalent, from 
any one of her offspring, much less from Canada, a renuncia- 
tion of rights which she is willing to defend with all the 
might of the Empire. Where is this equivalent to be found? 
The United States, as regards fiscal matters, are in a state of 
transition, and there is no doubt but that ina few years a 
much more liberal policy will be adopted than now exists. 
But this question of the Fisheries cannot be held in abeyance 
until then; nor would the Dominion place insuperable ob- 
stacles in the way of a just agreement at the present critical 
juncture. It thus behooves the Canadians to move with 
great caution, and to consider whether the renunciation of 
this va‘uable privilege will not be a hundred-fold repaid by 
the diffusion of capital and labor throughout the Provinces, 
emanating from the Parent Country, and the placing on a 
friendly basis of the relations between the United States and 
the Dominion. The San Juan question is one of minor im- 
port, and can easily be referred to arbitration. The naviga- 
tion of the Saint Lawrence will offer no great difficulties, as 
it is to the interests of Canada to foster this international 
communication with all her power; but it is in the persistence 
with which the Americans class the Alabama with the other 
Confederate vessels that we perceive the germs of a rupture 
of the present negotiations. If the British Government 
should even acknowledge that by the rules of international 
comity they were bound to arrest the Alabama’s career, the 
first time she entered a British port, can such liability extend 
to the other cruisers, under such different phases of interna- 
tional law as represented by the Georgia and Shenandoah ? 
We doubt it, but in such a case we fear that the Senate will 
refuse its ratification. Let ns hope that some dividing line 
may yet be discovered on which a basis of agreement can be 
founded. There are many minor details which also are be- 





set with difficulties, and it is scarcely possible that they can 
be adjudicated upon so as to please everyone. The only com- 


the last century has changed to the quicker packet, and that} bination by which a favorable issue can be attained, thus lies 


again to the steamer since this society has been established ; 
England is not so far off as then. 


in indemnity on England’s part ; a renunciation by the Domi- 
nion of the exclusive fishery rights against some equivalent 








as yet not defined ; and a modification of the extreme views 
entertained in the United States Senate as to the liability of 
England for the depredations inflicted on American com- 
merce by the navy of the States in Rebellion. It would take 
a clever mathematician to discover the chances of g favorable 
adjustment of such a concatenation of abstruse incidents, and 
we thus still doubt whether the Joint High Commission will 
bring their labors to a successful issue. 





OITY RESIDENCE. 


Next Monday is the first of May,a day that toa New 
Yorker is synonymous with discomfort and expense. He is 
subject to extortion from the cartmen who convey his goods 
from one house to another, and he has misery itself for a 
companion during his waking hours. His mirrors are broken, 
his pictures have a sharp corner punched through them, and 
his glassware is ruined. All these mishaps he is expected to 
endure with a smiling face, and if he gets indignant, and re- 
monstrates with the public carrier, he is told that the latter 
is so busy that it is impossible not to do some damage, 
Quietly the father of the family withdraws, yielding up his 
power to the usurpers; the mother, who has gazed discon- 
solately at the scene, bursts into tears, and the children 
romp through the entire house. There are many senseless 
customs existing in this world, but we know of none more 
utterly foolish than the practice of May migration. Origi- 
nally adopted as a convenience in a point of law, by enact- 
ing that all leases not otherwise expressed were completed 
on the first day of the ensuing May, the usage has become 
that every family which does not own its own house must 
change once a year, and that on the first of May. The 
present high rate of rents, no doubt, is occasioned largely 
by this senseless procedure. No such method of vacating 
premises and occupying others is known outside of the 
New World. Elsewhere, people get the houses and the 
floors they need at their own convenience; it does not de- 
pend upon a point of time, and a simple change in our 
laws, declaring that leases should expire in thirteen months 
from the day of granting, unless otherwise expressed, would 
in a few years completely break up this habit of society 
which every one deprecates, and all are obliged to conform 
to. “To be let” would then be seen in the advertising columns 
of our papers all the year round, and it would be possible 
for a tenant to make much better selections. 

In one respect the social life of New York is widely differ- 
ent from that of London, Paris, Berlin, or Vienna. It is that 
there are no residences among the places of trade, or that no 
shopkeepers live in the stories above their business rooms. 
There are many lofts unoccupied in the busiest portions of 
the lower city; and by making the buildings of sufficient 
height there could be ample room for all that numerous class 


whose means are small, but who nevertheless de- 
sire to live in decency and comfort. The head 
of the household, instead of hastily rising in the 


morning, eating a hurried breakfast, and then riding for 
an hour in a railroad car, and of course shortening the hours 
of business, would have it much easier. There is time only 
for a lunch, and after another ride on his railroad he reaches 
home late in the day completely worn out. At that place 
there is no opera, no theatre, no lecture; everything is quiet. 
It is no doubt pleasant to be in the country, but it must be in 
the day time. Crickets and frogs are very good in their way, 
but one had rather be where they can not be heard. As to 
the blooming fields, the trees in blossom, the soft and velvet 
sward, the singing of birds, the city man who has a residence 
in the country never sees nor hears them except on Sunday. 
How much better to enjoy the pleasures of the city temper- 
ately and moderately, and make an occasional jaunt in the 
country, than to live this life of aslave! We understand that 
some merchants of this city have actually recommenced the 
plan of living over their places of bnsiness, as their grand- 
fathers did before them, and are well pleased with the result. 


on 
CURRENT NOTES. 


The works of Pope seem to have wonderful vitality. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the majority of all the critics 
since his day have condemned his verse, and flouted his pre- 
tensions to be considered a poet of high merit, his volumes 
are more read than any of his contemporaries, and more than 
any English writer preceding his time, except Shakspeare, 
The only two of those who, besides him, were of the age be- 
tween Ben Jonson and Addison who, are still much known, are 
Milton and De Foe. Dryden, whose merits are esteemed 
much higher, is scarcely read at all, and there is probably no 
poet, in the whole range of our literature, with the exception 
of Shakspeare, who has left so many lines, phrases, and 
couplets, that are still breathing with life, and are in the 
mouths of every one. Mr. Lowell has devoted much patient 
time and study lately to the examination of the claims of the 
“ bard of Twickenham,” and the Rev. Whitwell Elwin has 
just published, through Murray, a couple of volumes forming 
a portion of a new edition of the works of this author. Mr. 
Elwin does not judge Pope flatteringly. He thinks his per- 
sonal character was mean, and that he was guilty of treachery 
and small spites wonderful in a writer of his ability, and his 
estimate of the poems is affected by what he knows of the 
correspondence and the daily life of the man. It is surely 
unreasonable to apply personal tests to the outward manifes- 
tations of the mind, but if so it must be remembered that 
there are many others in the same category. By their poeti- 
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cal merits only can we judge them. The present volumes offer 
valuable contributions to a knowledge of his life. 

There are few things more striking in modern London 
than the deserted appearance of the Thames Embankment. 
It is called a noble work, and so it is; but for all that it is not 
used. We doubt whether the traffic in the Strand and Fleet | 
street has been relieved to any appreciable extent by this 
short cut to the city. Its underground traffic is, no doubt, 
considerable, but for some reason or other omnibuses will 
not ply, cabs will not loiter, crowds will not congregate on 
the upper crust which has been created at so much trouble 
and expense for the good of the public. The truth is that 
Londoners like shops. Nothing pleases them more than to 
be jammed together in front of a plate-glass window. There 
are small trees on the Embankment protected with an amount 
of care which we should be glad to see extended to human 
beings; but there are no bonnet shops, no photographic por- 
traits of bishops and ballet dancers. The Embankment is, 
in fact, beautiful but dull. For melancholy and poetic tem- 
peraments it offers great attractions, but it is far tco grand 
for a nation whose very exercise 1s a commercial pursuit, and 
who never know when they start for a walk what they may 
have bought by the time they get home. A row of shops 
running from one end to the other would have made the Em- 
bankment as popular as the Burlington Arcade, which, as 
we all know, is “a thing of beauty” and “ a joy for ever.” 


There was lately in the Daily Telegraph an account of the 
report of the Westmeath Committee. The report was said 
to declare that “in regard to agrarian crime, disaffection, and 
illegal combinations, the state of Westmeath and parts of 
Meath and King’s County is as bad as it could be; and, more- 
over, that many persons of respectable classes of society are 
indirectly implicated in these charges, at least in so far as 
they have not assisted in the detection of the persons engaged 
in Ribbon conspiracies, and that they are open to the suspi- 
cion to a great extent of even sympathizing with them.” 
The Committee was further represented to report that the 
existing law is inadequate to cope with this state of things. 
Questioned in the House of Commons as to the accuracy of 
this summary of the report, the Marquis of Hartington re- 
plied that it was “ very far from accurate ;” adding, “ The re_ 
port of the Committee has not yet been printed, and the Gov- 
ernment do not think it desirable that it should be printed 
till it can appear with the evidence of the proceedings of the 
Committee. As soon as the entire report is laid upon the 
table of the House and printed, the Government will consider 
without delay the statements made in that report, and will 
take such action as they may consider necessary.” 


A change is coming over political life, indeed, for the 
Spectator speaks of the Government in this language :—“ The 
Cabinet, as a Cabinet, takes no share in the debating of the 
day. So far as we can remember, it has not this year given 


a single collective opinion upon any measure, any event, or 


any line of policy. The Premier speaks, and the head of the 
department interested in the subject under discussion, and 


perhaps some legal official, and there the contribution of the 


Cabinet towards the political education of the country ends. 


No one knows authoritatively what the members of the 
governing Committee who are supposed to lead opinion think 
of the European war, of the reorganisation of the British 
army, of the Westmeath Committee, of any topic of the first 
political importance. The Cabinet will not even reply to a 
formal proposal of a vote of censure on a cardinal point of 


policy. The Under-Secretaries are reduced to dummyhood, 


the Secretaries abstain religiously from assisting, or explain- 
As for the rank and file of 


ing, or defending each other. 
supporters, they are valued for their votes.” 


With reference to the actions for libel brought by Mr. and 
Mdme. Goldschmidt, it is stated that it was announced on Mr. 


Goldschmidt’s part that as he brought the acticns only for the 
vindication of his character he cared not for damages beyond 
what was necessary to reimburse him the expenses incurred. 
It is added that offers had been made on his part before the 
trials to accept such a moderate amount of damages in each 
case as would collectively answer that object, and that the 
offer was renewed after the first verdict. 


The question of female education appears to have been in 
vogue even upwards of a hundred and thirty years ago, as 
But ideas then were 
not so advanced as in the present more enlightened age; for 
we read that “ the most beautiful woman in the world would 
not be half so beautiful if she was as great a mathematician 
as Sir Isaac Newton, or as great a metaphysician as the no- 
Learning is so far from 
improving a lady’s understanding, that it is likely to banish 
the most useful sense g* of it making her know nothing at 
to know. While she was 
1e motions of the heavenly 
1e proceedings of her chil- 
saw of order and harmony 
isorder would she occasion 
e more abstracted she was 
greater stranger would she 
Great 
‘y those charms that have a 
attainments cannot equal.” 
e with the wisest of philo- 
down that “ the female sex 
t or science, of being every 


we find it was discussed at that time. 


blest and profoundest schoolman. 


all of what she is mos 
contemplating the regi 
bodies, very irregular » 
dren and servants. T] 
above, the more conft 
in her domestic affairs 
in her ideas and specu 
be to the rules and 

learning in a lady is s 
lustre in them which c 
Our author evidently « 
sophers, Socrates, who 
are as capable of attai 
way as virtuous, and e 


common prudence. 


> and valiant, as we are.” 





Spain is attracting more attention for the past three or four | 
years than before for a half century. What concerns were 
immediately the other nations is the prospect of the estab- | 
lishment at length of a solidly founded government in the | 
Peninsula, on those constitutional bases which, as experience 
has demonstrated, can alone secure order combined with 
liberty. This, of course, depends on the acquisition of a 
settled balance of powers and interest, such as has long ex- 
isted in the English constitution. Whether the correlation 
and equilibrium of these forces can be found in Spain re- 
mains to be seen. If the new dynasty act up to its profes- 
sions and justify the assurance given that this acceptance of 
the crown of Castille will not compromise the peace of 
Europe, nor wound the interests of any friendly nation, it 
has a fair course open to it. Let us hope, too, that the 
financial estimates and the retrenchments promised in this 
Royal Speech will equal their intent, and that, being the 
latest of the long series of such promises, they may also be 
the last, as, finally, realising themseives. To increase the 
public credit by augmenting public security and public 
wealth, to practise economy in the services, and to develop 
the resources of the nation, and thus to diminish the diffi- 
culties which have long surrounded Spanish Finance, con- 
stitute, indeed, a work worthy of the patriotism of the 
Cortes and of the devoted and patient efforts of the King 
and his Ministers. 


Some Englishmen, Thomson and Co., propose emigration 
to the Argentine Republic. They aftord facilities in the 
way of buying stock, seed, ete., declaring themselves pre- 
pared to provide families with stock, seed, and agricultural 
implements to the value of £50, the money to be repaid with 
10 per cent. interest within three years. There are also rights 
attached of grazing and of cutting timber on the public lands 
adjacent to the colony so long as the said lands remain un- 
sold by the Argentine Government. As soon as sufficient 
emigrants have been collected Messrs. Thomson and Co. pur- 
pose chartering direct passages for them to Buenos Ayres, 
and from thence by water to their respective allotments. 
One-third of the land has been reserved for Swiss and Italian 
emigrants, and there are three other colonies close adjoining 
of French, Welsh, and Californians respectively. The scheme 
sounds well, and seems all fair and above board, and will, we 
dare say, raise a vision of a terrestrial Eden in the excited 
imagination of many a young emigrant, destined, we hope, 
to turn out far different from the Eden which Dickens portrays 
as the destination of “ Martin Chuzzlewit” and the jovial 
“Mark Tapley.” We ourselves think it might be very well 
suited for the Jaboring classes and for the sons of small 
farmers, who are sure to better themselves anywhere out of 
England. Fish abound, and almost every fruit, vegetable, 
and grain will do well; but it must always be recollected that 
the latitude is 30 deg. south, and that where rice and sugar 
flourish, and the elastic in the sides of your boots gets melted, 
the climate is sure to be warm. We sec a rifle and a revolver 
are recommended as a precaution against the Indians. One 
great drawback is the want of wood, thistles and dried dung 
being commonly used as fuel over a great part of the Ar- 
gentine Republic ; and each settler is to be under contract to 
“plant or sow seeds over at least the boundaries of his farm,” 
as a source from whence to supply himself with timber and 
fuel in after years. 

The Spanish budget for 1871 is understood to estimate the 
expenditure at £24,000,000, showing a reduction of £5,000,- 
000 upon the budget of the preceding year. The receipts of 
the year are estimated at £22,500,000, showing a deficit of 
only £1,500,000. Assuming these figures to be correct, the 
financial condition of Spain must be considered to have ex- 
perienced a sensible improvement. Measures are also to be 
adopted for the creation of new resources; one of these 
will, it is said, be an increase from 5 to 10 per cent. in 
the amount of the taxation imposed on the internal debt. 


> 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








deservedly obtained a high degree of popularity on this side 
of the Atlantic, although the critical ability of the author 
does not compare with that of the great German theologians. 
He aims rather at stating the plain facts of the Scriptures ina 
way that can be understood by all, and has in this obtained a 
marked success. 

Lawyer and Client—Their Relation,s Rights, and Duties. 
By William Allen Butler. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
The learned and witty author of “ Nothing to Wear” con- 
tributes in this little volume, which is very handsomely 
printed, an addition to that controversy between Mr. Samuel 
Bowles and Mr. David Dudley Field which has so greatly 
agitated the press during the last few months. Mr. Butler 
takes neither side in the argument ; his only attempt is to lay 
down a few facts and rules which should guide the intercourse 
of lawyer and client, and he does it acceptably. He does not 
hold to Lord Brougham’s famous rule, that “a lawyer should 
know no interests but those of his client,” but is unable, as 
many others have been before him, to state the exact Ime 
which should divide wrong-doing that may not be tolerated, 
and pardonable zeal for the cause in which he is engaged. 

The Catholic World for May has its usual assemblage of 
articles. The first,‘ The Church Accredits Herself,” affords 
some good reasoning to prove that the Catholic Church is 
really the authoritative exponent of the faith of the Apostles. 





Notes on the Epistle to the Romans. By Albert Barnes. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. The Notes on the Gospels have 


Another one on Bordeaux is a pleasant sketch of that city in 
France. The Independent is replied to by Father Hecker, 
who “ throws back with scorn” the allegation that the Roman 
Church does nothing for the poor and degraded of this city, ° 
and by a skillful collocation of figures seems to prove it. An- 
other arithmetical feat in this same number is “ Statistics of 
Protestantism in the United States,” in which the compiler 
shows that there are only a few over six millions of Protestants 
in the Union. There is a pleasant poem, the “ Amen of the 
Stones,” and there is a story of emigration to the West by an 
Irish girl and a Yankee lad. 
Hamilton, and Other Poems and Lectures. By W. A. 
Stephens. Toronto: A. Lovell and Co Often the desire to 
write poetry attacks those who are not gifted in that way, and 
if they have not disinterested friends, and have a facility in 
composition, they too frequently keep on, pouring out verse 
after verse from early manhood to old age. We judge this to 
be Mr. Stephens’s case, for he records being snitten with the 
charms of a young lady’s voice thirty years ago, and he siill 
keeps writing. There is, certainly, one mystery solved by 
this book. We have never known before just who wrote 
metrical geographies, but our doubts are ended. Mr. Stephens 
is the man, and it is not the only aid to wearied minds that 
he has performed of this nature. 
Valentine Vox, the Ventriloguist. By Henry Cockton, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. A rattling book 
of adventure and incident, very popular since its coming out. 
This volume adds another to Peterson’s cheap series of novels. 
It is well worth reading by those who have not already 
done so. 


The Monarch of Mineing Lane. By William Black. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. A novel, which shall cover a 
new plot, has long been desired by those who are habitual 
readers of the fiction of the day. We can congratulate Mr. 
Black on his success in making out a new combination of 
events. He must feel somewhat of the pride a chess player 
would who should discover a new gambit. ‘There is in this 
volume a villain who does not get punished, although de- 
serving ; a tool of the villain who receives the reward for 
which he bargained; a hero who quarrels with his father 
and is cut off with a shilling, but is married to the girl of his 
choice, and is not wretched for lack of money. Besides these 
marvels, there are no female villains; all the ladies are good 
and virtuous, and all deserve good husbands, It is an ex- 
ceptional novel. 

The Wonders of the Heavens. By Camille Flammarion. 
From the French, by Mrs. Norman Lockyer. New York: 
Charles Scribner and Co, It is no wonder that some one has 
said “the undevout astronomer is mad.” There is so much 
of the majestic and unexplained in the philosophy of the 
heavens that itis almost impossible for the human mind to 
conceive its mechanism, or to refer its origin to anything ex- 
cept supernatural causes. This little book is the production 
of one of those minds of France that are not sceptical—that 
have a real and fervent piety. It is commonly thought that 
such books are rare in that literature, but such a misconcep- 
tion can only spring up in the minds of those who are un- 
acquainted with its extent. The knowledge of the skies is 
imparted in an easy and flowing manner, but with sufficient 
conciseness, and we have no doubt it will serve an admirable 
purpose in the plan of education. It is handsomely illus- 
trated. 

Calvinism ; An Address Delivered at St. Andrews, March 
17,1871. By James Anthony Froude. New York : Charles 
Scribner and Co. No more potent answer to the “ Church 
Accredits Herself,” in the Catholic World of next month, 
could have been needed, had the learned author desired 
to write a brief treatise on the causes which occasioned 
anew manifestation of religious force three centuries and a 
half ago. The church no longer performed her office as a 
conservator of morals, and works went with faith. Both 
were void. Formalism and authority did not answer the 
needs of the multitude, and the new accession to the beliefs 
of the world displayed astonishing vigor and powers of com- 
bativeness. It is in justification of this and of the modern 
spirit of Calvinism that Mr. Froude delivered his discourse, 
and of course it is not necessary to say that it is well done. 


Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. New York: Serib- 
ner, Welford and Co. The cultivation of German literature 
and of German thought has been so recent that it scarcely 
seems possible that one of the chief instruments in bringing 
about such a change as this is still alive and still wielding a 
busy pen. It is true that the power has so long been exerted 
that it degenerates into mannerism, so that the witless de- 
light in mocking him, yet it is none the less certain that in 
Thomas Carlyle there has been a great accession to the litera- 
ture and independent thought of Great Britain. Henry 
Crabb Robinson records in his diary how little was known 
about Germany and its language at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and how it was remarked around Edinburgh 
that “there was a young man who understood German,” very 
much in the same way that that city might now if a successor 
of his understood Kamschatkan or Quichua. Mr. Robinson 
did much himself to dispel this ignorance, and since 1820 
there has been a constant influx of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans into Germany, who have made us know much more 
about that country than we did, and late disasters and wars 
have driven its inhabitants abroad so that they are now con- 
stantly to be met with, and in the United States form a very 
considerable portion of the population. Mr. Carlyle has been 
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distinguishes him from others, such as Mrs. Austin, has been 
his worship of force and his strange and uncouth phrases. He 
adores all manifestations of power; whether Thor, wielding 
his thunderbolts in Walhalla, or Niagara, pouring millions of 
tons of water over its precipice. In men he favors those 
whose rule was of the sword, and abominates the meck- 
Frederick the Great, with his brutality,’ his inhumanity, is 
more an object of love to him than John Howard or Féenélon, 
His praises, strange as to their object, are poured forth in a 
version of English more unfamiliar to most men than would be 
that of the year 1450, and hisundoubting faith has made him 
many disciples. “ Sartor Resartus” exhibits these traits of his 
character as fully, perhaps, as any other of his books. This 
volume is one of a reissue, in small duodecimo, at ninety cents 
a volume, which is to appear under Mr. Carlyle’s own super- 
intendence. Its mechanical execution is good. 

" The Murquis de Villemer. By George Sand. From the 
French by Ralph Keeler. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co, 
A pleasant story, without that multiplicity of incident which 
English novelists find necessary in their pages, and fairly 
translated. 

Gabrielle André. By 8. Baring-Gould, New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. Mr. Baring-Gould has attained a wide 
reputation as the author of “Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages,” and he essays in this novel only a new development 
of history, painting the dark and melancholy epoch of the 
French Revolution with a skillful touch. No treatment can 
make the historical novel relating to that age pleasant. It 
defies the power of the master of fiction to so order his events 
that they shall obscure the gloomy realities of outrages and 
violence to humanity. Mr. Baring-Gould succeeds no better 
than others. 

Vun Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine Was for May 
its usual interesting table of contents. It affords a compen- 
dium of all that is valuable published abroad on the questions 
of mechanics and engineering. 

Die Modenvwelt is \aid on our table by 8. T. Taylor, 391 
Canal Street. This great fashion magazine of the whole 
world is$known to all skillful dressmakers and milliners, and 
its importance has much increased since Berlin has become a 
centre of fashions. 

—_ > —--— 


THE SAINT GEORGE'S DINNER. 


The eighty-fifth anniversary dinner of the Saint George’s 
Society took place at Delmonico’s, on Monday last, and was 
attended by a larger number of members than for many 
years past. The banqueting-room was tastefully decorated 
with British and American escutcheons and banners, and a 
magnificent painting of Her Majesty Queen Victoria sur- 
mounted the raised table at which were seated the President 
and ex-President of the society, together with their invited 
ruests; among these we noted principally Robert Gordon, 
i. President of the Saint Andrew's Society ; R. E. Mount 
Esq.,of the Saint Nicholas Society: Mr. MeMahon of the Saint 
Patrick's Society ; Joseph H. Choate, Esq., of the New Eng- 
land Society; Doctor Vinton, Chaplain of the St. George's 
Society ; General MeDowell, James W. Gerard, Esq., and 
Messrs. Hawkins, Riehard Grant White, Hurlburt, and Lester 
Wallack. Lord Walter Campbell was also present, but 
retired at an early stage of the evening. The tables were 
efficiently presided over by the remaining executive officers 
of the society, among whom we noticed Messrs. 'T. D. Middle- 
ton, F. W. J. Hurst, Robert Mackie, ete. Mr. Braine, the 
respected Secretary of the society, was also very assiduous in 
his attentions, and to the supervision of all the officers must 
in a great measure be attributed the great success of this plea- 
sant reunion. 

After the cloth had been removed, the President, John G. 
Dale, Esq., alluded in felicitous terms to the prosperous con- 
dition of the society. He had had a great honor conferred 
upon him in being chosen to fill the place so long worthily 
occupied by Mr. Archibald, and he thanked the members for 
it. He gave a brief outline of the condition of the society 
for the past year, which had been prosperous, and spoke of 
the rapidly increasing field of usefulness it had before it. 
But, to make this labor permanent, much must be done by 
individuals. It is not enough to act collectively. An addi- 
tion to the list of members would be of much advantage. 
Those gathered there that night might turn their attention 
with great satisfaction to the position of Great Britain. He 
alluded to the marriage of the Princess Louise with the 
Marquis of Lorne, and said that the new ties which the Queen 
has formed with her subjects by this act have drawn the throne 
nearer to the people and the people nearer to the throne. The 
High Commission, now sitting at Washington, is endeavoring 
to prepare the way for the removal of the differences which 
have existed between the two countries, and it is to be 
hoped that its labors will result in a peace which nothing 
ean disturb, and that both nations will henceforth march for- 
ward, hand in hand, to help forward the cause of true civili- 
zation. He welcomed the representatives of the sister socie- 
ties, and offered the first regular toast, * The day and all who 
honor it,’ which was drank with due honors. 

The next toast was “ The Queen, God bless her!’ which 
was drank amid great enthusiasm, and was followed by the 
national hymn of “God Save the Queen,” all joining in the 
chorus. 

The next toast, “ The President of the United States,” was 
received with “three times three,” the band playing “ Hail 
Columbia.” 

“The memory and genius of Shakspeare: not for a day, 
but for all time,’ was responded to by Rev. Dr. Vinton. 

The reverend gentleman said, in a humorous manner, that 
he did not believe in) Shakspeare, and doubted whether he 
ever lived; one thing was certain-—it was very strange that a 
parson should be called upon to speak to a toast in honor of a 
playwright about whom so littl was Known that no one could 
spell his name right, or at least be sure that he could, Per 
haps, however, a gentleman on his left, whe lad made a 
“study of the subject, might enlighten the company on this 

snd kindred topes: as to himself, he would prefer speaking 

of the great teefuluess of the Saint George's Society, andthe 
many benefite i conterred Upon poor destitute imaarants 
la his official capacity he had neerotes chai tae upon 
him. many of whiel lhe woe obliged te refer te the offieer of 
the Sootety, and he mtet say that they must de thew duty in 
ab efficient aud liberal manner, for no claimants had ever re- 
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| surned to him to say that their eflorts to obtain relief had 
‘heen fruitless. Ife also urged on the company present 
‘to aid the Society with a bountiful hand, the more so as 
both euineas and greenbacks would be equally acceptable. 
Dr. Vinton closed by ascribing the plays of Shakspeare to a 


| 


}authentic record of Shakspeare was that of the birth of his 
| first child, and that antedated the date of his marriage with 
gentle Anne Hathaway. 

Richard Grant White, Esq., made a few humorous allusions 
to the remarks of Rev. Dr. Vinton about Shakspeare, and 
contended that Shakspeare had been a living verity, wrote all 
the plays ascribed to him, and was born on St. George’s Day, 
as it was fitting he should be. There was, however, one 
trait in the great poet’s character that had not been  suffi- 
cientiy alluded to by his annotators, and that was his thrift 
and business tact. Among the many varied creations of his 
brain, and no author ever had the power so thoroughly to 
identify himself with those living characters, there were 
plays that showed they were written in haste, perhaps to 
fulfil a promised engagement. In this way Shakspeare 
showed himself indiflerent to fame, and that his purpose was 
to amass a2 competency, and then retire to his own home. 

“ Our Sister Charitable Societies, their representatives ever 

our welcome guests,” was responded to by Robert Gordon, 
Esq., President of St. Andrew's Society. Fe said that he was 
ha py to see so many members of the st. Andrew’s Society— 
indeed it almost appeared to him as if he were assisting at a 
reunion of Saint Andrews, so many were there present. He 
was delighted to witness this, and he hoped to see the two 
societies like the two nations come closer together, and be- 
longing as they did to a common country, they should share 
in its honors and its literature. If England could claim 
Shakspeare, had not Scotland its Scott and Burns? Speaking 
of the centenary of Sir Walter Scott, the speaker alluded 
very eloquently to the necessity of raising a monument in 
the Central Park to the great Bard’s memory, or the me- 
morial might take some other shape, but he felt convinced 
that the sons of Saint George would cordially co-operate with 
those of Saint Andrews in the observance of the approaching 
centenary. 
Mr. MeMahon responded very feelingly on the part of 
Saint Patrick’s Society, and alluded to the “ hopes deferred” 
which had hitherto prevented a cordial feeling between the 
two countries. He spoke in the most eulogistic manner of 
the noble qualities and virtues of our Queen, and concluded 
by saying that no Prime Minister of England had ever shown 
such a will to do justice to his native land as Mr. Gladstone. 
R. E. Mount, Esq., responded for the Saint Nicholas Society 
in a speech of great humor, but the honors of the evening 
were fairly won by Joseph H. Choate, Esq., President of the 
New England Society, who spoke in his usual felicitous 
manner, and who never met with a more appreciative audi- 
ence than on this occasion. Each sly hit, witty allusion, and 
humorous antithesis was applauded to the echo, and he brought 
his brilliant effusion to a close with a most touching tribute 
to the genius of Charles Dickens, coupling with it a toast to 
the memory of the great author. 

Thomas D. Middleton, Esq., as first Vice-President of the 
Society, proposed the health of the ex-Presidents of Saint 
George and especially that of Mr. Archibald,’C. B., Her Brit- 
annic Majesty’s Consul in this city. He spoke of the inestima- 
ble service that had been rendered by that gentleman in his 
official capacity as President, and of the great interest he had 
invariably taken in its welfare. The toast was received with’ 
great applause, and Mr. Archibald returned his thanks in his 
usual happy manner. 

“The State and City of New York” was responded to by J. 
W. Gerard, Esq., and the “ Armies and Navies of Great Britain 
and the United States,” by General MeDowell. The Press 
found an eloquent representative in Mr. Hurlburt of the 
World, and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, the talented naturalist, 
replied for “Our Guests.” “ The Ladies” were last on the list, 
but of course were foremost in the alfection of all present. 

In conclusion, we may state that letters expressing their 
inability to attend the banquet were read from Sir Edward 
Thornton and the members of the Joint High Commission. 
The festivities were highly enhanced by an excellent band ef 
music and a choice quartette club, and Mr. Archibald Me Kinley 
elicited the most rapturous applause in singing two songs in 
the most charming manner. 

Altogether the reunion was very successful, and to Delmo- 
nico must also be meted all due praise in providing a most 
delicious banquet in his usual inimitable style. 

—_ —~<.—_——_——. 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 

Contlicting statements are made as to the first installment 
of the French war indemnity to Germany, the latest being a 
denial that the half billion of francs have been paid, and that 
the northern forts have been, in consequence, evacuated by 
the Germans and occupied by the Versailles troops. The 
Communists complain of the maladministration of their war 
office, and accuse Cluseret of aspiring to dictatorial powers. 
M. Pyat has resigned his seat in the Commune. Serious dis- 
sensions are reported in the Commune, and its powers have 
been delegated to a committee of nine. Communication with 
the provinces is cut off. Delegates have been appointed by 
the Republicans to make a final effort toward conciliation, 
and the Municipal Council of Havre has offered to meditate 
between the Commune and the Assembly. Another 
abortive attempt to establish a Communal Government in 


Marseilles has been made.———Senor Castelar has announced 
that he will introduce in the Cortes a motion demanding the 


dethronement of the King ———The Austrian and Hunga- 
rian delegations are to meet May 22. M. Thiers refused 
an armistice asked by a deputation from the Masons of Paris, 
on the ground that the Commune can never be recognized by 
the Government, adding that Gen. L’ Admirault had power to 
grant a trace whenever it was necessary. Prince Bis- 
marek has deelared that the forts about Paris will not be 
vacated until the final treaty is signed. A multitude of 
match manufacturers presented themselves at the Parliament 
Buildings, in London, with petitions against the proposed ex- 
cise duty on matches, and another large crowd from Beast Lon- 
don marched toward the Parliament Houses, but were dis- 
| persed by the Police, to prevent danger from the accumula- 
tion of such masses of people ———The steamship City of 
Limerick, which lett Liverpool on Saturday, is at Queenstown, 
disabled, with 1.000 passengers on board———The King of 

Javaria. has written a letter to Dr Dollinger deploring his 
excommunication \ heavy cannonade was opened 

Tuesday morning by the Assemblists on the forts south of 
Paris, and the gate ot Point du Jour on the Bast. The in- 
habitants of Newilly are leaving, pending the cessation of 
| Heeowt il ties, The Germans bewan to leave the left bank of 
} the Seine on that day, and Communists at once occupied the 
‘evacuated forts, but, upon objection being made by the Ger- 
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| man commander, the Commune General withdrew his troops. 
Revolutionary placards have appeared in various parts 
}of France.-———Fort Charenton has been occupied by a de- 
tachment of Versailles troops. A strong reaction favor- 
‘able to the restoration of the Emperor Napoleon, is reported 
to have taken place in the provinces———Several Deputies 
to the Assembly desire to make the Duc d’ Aumale President 
of the Republic ———The last few days have been employed 
in engineering work and concentrating Versailles troops. 
n the British House of Commons, in the debate on 
the item of an excise duty on friction matches, on Monday 
night, the Government expressed a willingness to withdraw 
the item in question. In the vote that followed the Govern- 
ment was sustained. On the following night Mr. Gladstone 
assumed the responsibility for preventing the anti-match de- 
monstration, and Mr. Lowe announced that in consequence 
of the violence of the opposition the Government would 
withdraw the project for taxing matches. The British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday telegraphed to Gen. 
Pleasonton for information relating to the working of the 
tax on friction matches, and received the intelligence that the 
tax works well in the United States, and realizes to the Trea- 
sury $2,000,000 annually ———An armistice was declared be- 
fore Paris on Tuesday. The scenes attending the exodus of 
the suffering inbabitants of Neuilly were very distressing and 
pitiable. Measures have been taken for the succor of the 
destitute residents. A Brussels dispatch says the Northern 
Railway Company has notified station masters that the block- 
ade of Paris commences at once, and provisions destined for 
the city must be returned to their senders. Fort d’Issy had 
replied but feebly to the fire of the batteries of the Versailles 
Army at Meudon, Creteuil and Chatillon. It is thought the 
insurgents will soon evacuate the fort. The Army of the 
Assembly are establishing pontoon bridges across the Seine 
at Puteaux and Neuilly ———The Italian Minister of Justice 
has announced in the Chamber of Deputies a_ bill for the 
separation of Church and State-———-Prince Bismarck has 
directed Gen. Fabrise, at Paris, to inform the Commune that 
if any mishap should occur to the Archbishop, the Prussians 
would probably interfere. The southern forts are badly 
damaged. Versaillist projectiles fall inside the ramparts of 
the city,and many people were killed and wounded. 
The Commune claim several victories. —The Communal 
Council holds its sittings with closed doors———The Com- 
mune suffers for lack of money and men, and the National 
Guards openly disobey its orders. The last stand will be 
made in the Rue de Rivoli and Rue de Castiglione, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Place Vendome-———Fort Mont 
Valerien is silent———It is now admitted that the Versailles 
Government is unable to pay to the Germans the first install- 
ment of indemnity, long since due———There was some 




















fighting as Asnieres on Wednesday.——The Newmarket 
Purse was won by Baron Rothschild’s filly, Hannah. 
———_>- —_—__ 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


AMIABLE ENTHUSIASTS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The old tradition that men get “ elevated” on liquor must 
be enlarged, in order to take in the members of the Tem- 
perance organizations. A paper now before us has two 
columns of advertisements announcing a score or so of Tem- 
perance meetings, each of which is to be addressed by 
speakers of the most elevated position and attractive char- 
acter. One Total Abstinence Benevolent Association has just 
secured the services of an able advocate ; another is promised 
a stirring address by an eminent speaker; others rejoice in 
the possession of long and well-tried orators, honest and in- 
domitable advocates, vigorous advocates, eloquent speakers— 
and one has “a sterling young orator.” The adjectives, fall- 
ing thick as leaves in Autumn, are not confined to the speeches, 
for at each evening's particular entertainment there is to be 
singing by the accomplished Misses So-and-So, or by star 
performers, or a “variety of star performers,” and on one 
festive occasion there is to be a tine “ bone-duet.” Reserved 
seats for ladies, an admission fee of five cents, and fines for 
non-attendance, are some of the other peculiarities of these 
curious entertainments. At the foot of the second column of 
these multitudinous announcements, we discover a singularly 
malapropos card, reading thus: “ A whole funeral outfit for 
$29, consisting of coftin for adult, hearse, and one carriage— 
apply,” ete. Is this an indication that the combined oratory 
and music of the “ T. A. B.” Societies are likely to prove 
fatal io the hearer? 


THE QUEEN’S CUP AND THE COMING YACHTING SEASON. 
From the Herald. 


In what manner the Queen’s Cup shall be sailed for has 
become a serious matter. Many opinions, one way and ano- 
ther, have been expressed. Lawyers have been consulted 
and editors called upon and covert letters have appeared in 
various papers about it. Some yachtsmen think one way and 
some the other, and argument runs high. In fact, the sub- 
ject has caused great excitement, and it is about time the 
matter should be settled. We do not believe in having all 
the delights of the coming yachting season marred by reason 
of an existing controversy regarding the point raised by Mr. 
Ashbury. We do not wish it to be possible for any unplea- 
sant feeling to result from a mere difference of opinion. 
Yachting is a pleasure—a pastime—and it would be poor 
policy to destroy the enjoyment of this year’s season for a 
mere technicality or by a determination to hold on to one 
interpretation of a question and make no allowance for the 
opinions of others. We all know that the cup was won by 
the America against the entire English yacht squadron, and it 
is natural to suppose that it should ve sailed for by a chal- 
lenging yacht in the same manner; but many think difler- 
ently, and assert that Mr. Ashbury has the right to challenge 
our champion vessel, and not the whole of our fleet. Herein 
is the point at issue. 

The sole survivor of the four donors who placed the cup in 
the custody of the New York Yacht Club has expressed the 
opinion that a foreign yacht can challenge our champion 
vessel, and not be compelled to sail the fleet, and that Mr 
Ashbury is right in his understanding of the deed of trust 





under which the cup is held. Although many do not concur 
in his decision, and retain the opinion that it should be sailed 
for as originally won, against the squadron, still they think it 
would be best to vield the point aud agree that Mr Ashburv’s 
challenge shall be accepted, and that a champion vessel ‘be 
named tosail the race that will afford him the opportunity to 
gain possession of the much coveted prize Good fee ing 
| should always exist between the yachtemen of England and the 
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United States; there should be no serious ditference between 
them. Friendly controversies may be carried on, and intense 
rivalry be maintained; these can do no harm; on the con- 
trary they will increase the excitement in and fondness for 
yachting and gain the point aimed at. Wen: uturally wish to 
make our waters ant attractive resort for foreign yachts- 
men ; 
will increase with every future season ; 






we desire that the number of their vessels. among us| least need external encouragement. 
and this result can | lower cl 
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the stage who unite brilliant genius to an untarnished private 
life. Yet, fairly considering the whole 

theatre, the hard fact’ forces itself upon us that its steady 

predominant tendency is to moral corruption. It addresses 
itself to the side of human nature which is weakest, and 
stimulates and feeds the evil tendencies which of all others 
That this is true of the | 

sses of theatres which outnumber those of the better 





only be obiained by cultivating the most kindly feeling and | sort as fifty to one, hardly admits of discussion. 


avoiding everything that may possibly lead to dissension. 
will be remembered that when the 


It | 


Sappho visited English | forms of dramatic art, is hinted by the paragraph in the 
waters last year her owner, Mr. Douglas, conceded everything | Galaxy which we have cited. 


How far the same principle tends to reach even the higher 


| 


It is the really able delineation 


demanded by Mr. Ashbury in the races with the Cambria; |of modern life which the writer deprecates, as likely to work 


and English y 


member, the owner of the Sappho. 

Of course, if this point is conceded, it will prevent a repeti- 
tionjof the magnificent spectacle of last year. The great race will 
fall to the insignificant affair of atrial of speed and w eatherly 
qualities between two vessels instead of a score or more; but 
it is perhaps better that 1t should be so in this particular case. 
We would suggest, however, that, in order to be compensated 
for the loss of the regatta for the Queen's Cup, the citizens of 
New York should offer a grand prize for a race that will be 
open to the yachts of all nations. Let the prize be ef the 
first class, worthy in all respects of the wealth of our great 
city. Let it be made of sach a character as will induce the 
owners of foreign yachts to consider it worth competing for, 
and then the season will prove most brilliant and attractive— 
worthy of our country and our people. We still claim supe- 

riority in respect to our yachts, and believe that nothing ye 
has been constructed that can surpass them; but we may be 
in error—England may, at last, have produe ed something 
superior to our best efforts. The Livonia may be all her 
owner Claims—the champion yacht of the world—and this 
should be determined. The inducement should be offered 
for more than one foreign yacht to visit our waters. It can 
be done in the manner we venture to suggest, by offering a 
prize that will be worth coming for, and one that can be car- 
ried back with pride. We trust that jour future intercourse 
with foreign yachtsmen will be asZfin the past, of the most 
agreeable character, and that interchanging visits will become 
hereafter a common foccurrenee. 


THE NORTHWEST. 
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From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The region of the far Northwest was, prior to 1846, in dis- 
pute between the United States and Great Britain, by whom 
it was held part of the time under a joint occupation. When 
a settlement was desired, it was found that the claims of the 
two countries were very wide apart. Great Britain made a 
demand for the Columbia River as a boundary, its waters and 
the harbor at its mouth to be held in common. We, on the 
other hand, made the preposterous claim that the boundary 
line should reach the Pacific at the Southern line of the Rus- 
sian possessions, thus cutting British America entirely off from 
that sea. This was known in the Polk campaign of 1844, as 
* phifty-phour phorty, or phight,” a battle ery of the Demo- 
crats, supplemented by a declaration in Polk’s inaugural mes- 
sage that our title to the whole of Oregon was clear and in- 
disputable (up to 54 deg. 40 min.), and should be maintained. 
The Democratic lion roared loudly in those days and war 
began to look imminent. Immigration went into the coun- 
try, and out of this there arose no end of claims and counter 
claims. Finally in 1846 a treaty was made by which the 
line of 49 deg. was adopted as the ‘boundary. It was at first 
proposed to run it to the open sea. This, however, would 
have divided Vancouver's Island and given the City of Vic- 
toria tous. This would not do, and so the line was to con- 
tinue “to the centre of the Gulf of Georgia, and thence 
Southward, through the channel, which separates the conti- 
nent from Vancouver's Island, to the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca.” Now for tw enty-five years we have been quarrelling as 
to the “channel.” We claim the North channel known as 
IIaro. The English say we must take the South channel, 
Rosario. Between, lies San Juan Island. The question, 
who owns this, is unsettled, and this, too, has been the source 
of alarm and peril. In 1853 the Hudson's Bay Company sent 
some sheep there, when a United States Collector claimed a 
right to collect ‘duties on them. In 1854 the Legislature of 
W: ashington Territory included San Juan in one of the coun- 
ties, and imposed taxes there which have never been col- 
lected. In 1858 or 59 some one shot a pig that belonged to 
the Hudson's Bay C ompany, and the offender was threatened 
with removal to Victoria for trial. This sort of thing would 
not go dow n with free Americans, and then there was a 
* jolly row,” and a company of the United States Infantry 
was sent to the island by General Harney. The same diy a 
British war vessel arrived with a magistrate to enforce British 
laws. Happily the hostile authorities were discreet. The 
same year (1859), President Buchanan despatched General 
Seott to see He arrived there in October. He at once 
proposed a joint military occupation which was accepted, 
and under that regime the island has since remained. In 
1861, an agreement with England was on the eve of being 
made, but the war broke up the negotiations. They were 
renewed in 1868, and in October of that year a protocol was 
arranged by Reverdy Johnson, changed afterward to a Con- 

vention, and signed in January, 1869. This went down with 
the Alabama Treaty, and now comes up in the Joint High 
Commission, where, we trust, the case may be finally settled. 


THE MODERN THEATRE. 
From the 


An editorial writer in the Galary for May, commenting on 
the utter failure of the drama to represent truthfully modern 
society in England or America, expresses a doubt whether in 
this country such representation is even desirable. He cites 
the example of France, where the people have been de- 
moralized and damaged ‘by theatrical delineation of modern 
life. There, the characteristic sins of the time have had a 
charm and halo thrown about them upon the stage; the 
adulterer and the military bully being “ idealized just enough 
to make them attractive.” The writer apprehends a similar 
result among us, should American social life become the 


Christian Union 


tield of our dramatists; that evr characteristic rascal, the of Alsace and Lorraine, But in diplomacy and statecraft 
tinancial rogue, would be so modified in presentation as to | Wulhins is ever given without at least a promise, if not a se- 
become interesting and amusing. j curity, that something shall be received in return. In the 


rachtsmen will find that the conduct of the New | moral mischief. 
York Yacht Club will not be difterent from that of its gallant | thought of the bald and wretched caricature which now do 


jand American stages ? 


; ments had strayed could only be surmised; but it is said to be 


If this apprehension be just, what must be 


duty in that field? If really clever dramatic work, like that 
of the French playwrights, cannot draw its subjects from 

real life without “glorifying rascality, what sort of moral 
oa hing goes with ‘the feeble and senseless trash whieh our 
writer tells us now represents modern society on the English 


NEW FLOATING ISLANDS. 


York Tinws. 

The ancient floating islands referred to by the younger , 
Pliny were in the Laghetto di Bassano, near Rome. Covered 
with reeds and rushes, they were so firm that sheep strayed 
out upon them, and thus often floated away. In our own 
lime, not a few floating islands are known to exist. There is 
one in the lake called Gerdan, in Prussia, and one in the Lake 
Kolk, in Osnabruck. Sometimes such masses form in the 
Ganges and in the Mississippi, and pass out to sea, carrying 
animals and se rpents on involunt: ary voyages, In ancient 
Mexico, floating islands were used : flower and vegetable 
gardens, and are described, as may be well believed as of 
marvellous richness and fertility. Sometimes they bore not 
only these productions, but the huts and families of their pos- 
sessors, Who thus enjoyed the convenience of living, as it 
were, in their shops, as was the universal habit of tradesmen 
of old. 

Tidings of a new discovery of similiar phenomena are just 
received from Victoria. In Gippsland, which is a province 
jof that colony, there are broad and fertile plains. These are 
‘traversed by rivers which flow into a system of parallel lakes, 
something like the inlets on our own southerly coast, separated 
trom the ocean by long sandy ridges, pierced by but one navi- 
gable opening. Alluvial deposits are constantly brought down 
by the rivers from the mountain districts to the sea, and a 
process of land-making is thus said to be going forward here 
which is extremely interesting. A steamer, at a late date 
was crossing Lake Wellington, when the man at the whee 
suddenly perceived land ahe: ud directly in the vessel's track, 
where land had never been seen before. The Captain was 
speedily on deck, the ship’s course changed, and the mysteri- 
ous territory carefully skirted at half speed. It was discov- 
ered to be a small island, which was, without a doubt, mova- 
ble. A luxuriant growth of grass carpeted it with verdure, 
and shrubs, including the tea-tree and other larger growths, 
imparted to the surface an agreeable diversity. Enjoying the 
delights of this peripatetic isle were droves of pigs, which 
were feeding away contentedly, quite unwarned by their in- 
stinct of any danger. Presently, a second but smaller island 
was discevered, which had apparently become detached from 
the other. 

From what part of the main land these wandering frag- 


From the New 











known that part of the soil at Marley Point, on the south 
shore of Lake Wellington, recently became detarhed, and 
floated away miles across the water, with twenty or thirty 
head of swine on board. So long as the wind drove it in 
that direction, the infant island bore exactly for MeLennan’s 
Straits, so that it might have gone out to sea; but a change 
of wind came, and, luckily for the pigs, it sailed back again 
to almost the exact spot it had left. What is known as Rose- 
neath Run, west of Lake Wellington, is declared to have 
been increased in no long time to the extent of twenty or 
thirty acres by drift islands from the south-eastern shores. 
This may be fortunate for the owner of Roseneath Run, but 
it certainly affords no ground for congratulating his opposite 
neighbors. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the debate on the conditions of peace, the Times ob- 
serves that: 

It was a fatal objection to Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s motion 
that it was too late for any practical purpose, but it served a 
use of its own in drawing from Mr. Gladstone one of the best 
speeches he has made on the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment in relation to the war between France and Germany. It 
is no reflection on the ministry that they were more alive to 
the importance of international obligations at the close of the 
war than they had been at the beginning. They moved on- 
wards as the people moved. They naturally shrank from the 
responsibility of embarking the nation upon a course the 
limits of which it was impossible to divine beforehand, espe- 
cially when they were somewhat uncertain how far they 
might be supported by the sentiment of the people. Yet it 

‘an scarcely ke doubied that if he had to trace the last eight 
snnathe over again there are portions of our conduct we 
might alter with advantage. 

The Manchester Guardian remarks : 

In plain English, the Russian Cabinet had promised—and 
our ministry knew it—that Prussia should be allowed to fight 
out her quarre] with France, and to reap the fruits of her vic- 
tories without interference, at least on the part of Austria, 
the only European State except Russia which, from her geo- 
graphical position and her military power, could throw any- 
thing like a decisive weight into the scale on the French side. 
If Austria had interfered her armies would have been at 
once engaged by the Russian hosts , and if she had been de- 
feated, Galicia and the Bukovina would have become Russian 
territory, aici possibly some of her German-speaking pro- 











vinces might have shared—less reluctantly, indeed—the fate 


The Pull Mull Gazette remarks concerning the University 


aspect of the modern! oat race: 


The University Boat Race on Saturday diverted public at- 
tention for the day from home politics or continental com- 
plications. It was expected that the race would have to be 
rowed about 9 A.M., and owing to this circumstance, no doubt, 
| the number of spectators was by no means up to the ave rage 
jof the last few years, but still the scene was very different 
from that which used to be witnessed on these occasions six 
or seven years ago. The throng of people had increased ten- 
fold, and instead of the fleet of steamers t: iking up théir posi- 
tions in all sorts of places, totally careless whether they 
washed the crews, so long as they secured a good view and 
start, there were but three, and those decent and orde srly—one 
for the umpire and his company of old university oars, and two 
others for the old rowing men of the two universities, and the 
members of the press. The result of the race was predicted 
with more than ordinary confidence by most connoisseurs of 
rowing. The general — was that, although Oxford 
possessed greater strength, Cambridge was better trained, 
moved together in far more perfect form, and was superior in 
staying power. Ac pong | the odds in favor of the latter 
rose gradu: lly till they reached 2 to 1, and this preliminary 
judgment wes confirmed, though only just confirmed, by the 
result. Shortly before ten o'clock the crews went down to 
the boat-houses. Oxford, with their usual fortune, won the 
toss, and chose the Fulham shore. A few minutes after ten 
the start was effected, Cambridge soon attaining a palpable 
lead, which at Hammersmith had increased to a length and a 
half or two lengths clear. Ott Chiswick, Oxford were quick- 
ening and rowing a Seiten stroke than Cambridge, but they 
were about three clear lengths behind, and the race looked a 
runaway. Below the Bull's Head there was one of the best 
pieces of rowing on both sides that has ever been seen in a 
University race. Cambridge were still rowing faultlessly in 
time, and with a long lead. Oxford, who had rowed in fair 
time to Hammersmith, were getting rather wild under the 
high-pressure stroke and the exhaustion of a losing race. 
The Cambridge crew seemed tiring, but Goldie nursed his 
men with great judgment, and Lesley (the Oxford stroke) 
laid himself out for one of the finest pieces of individual oars- 
manship ever seen. From 40 he worked to 42—43—and at 
the last 44 a minute for about five minutes; a spurt that 
would have been creditable for the last hundred yards of a 
race, was kept up unflinchingly, and even increased as mat- 
ters grew more and more desperate. There must have been 
two lengths or more clear between the boats at Barnes 
Bridge ; at the White Hart Lesley had crept up half a length 
on the outside, at the lower end of the Brewery he was 
scarcely a length behind, and still gaining. Goldie also was 

calling on his men, and for the first time during the whole of 
their rowing at Putney Cambridge oars under the high pres- 
sure were slightly out of time. At the Ship there was less 
than half a length between the boats, ‘oat Lesley, coming 
with a last rush, pushed his bows up till they slightly over- 
lapped Goldie’s stern as they shot the flag in 23 min, 914 sec., 
a good performance on wretched tide and against foul 
wind. 

Commenting on the race, the Ties says : 

The absurd idea that one University could permanently 
become mistress of the river is now effectually dispelled, and 
those who advised Cambridge to haul down her flag once for 
all must confess themselves rebuked. It is indeed self-evi- 
dent that bodies of young men so nearly equal in numbers, 
age, and habits as the stadents of Oxford and Cambridge must 
needs be as nearly equal in their capacity for excellence in 
any physical competition. They cannot but contain much 
the same proportion of good materials for an University 
Eight, though a marked difference has been exhibited from 
time to time in the selection and use of these materials. It so 
happens that Oxford usually contains a larger public school 
element, and public school men, being more versed in games 
and more accustomed to act together, are the mainstay of 
college boat clubs. Hence Oxford has probably a wider 
choice than Cambridge, taking one year with another, of 
ready-made candidates for the University Eight, but this 
advantage is rather apparent than real. A judicious captain 
does not content himself with trying youthful veterans of 
established reputation from Eton or Westminster, but) seeks 
out and presses into the service every one who has in him 
the making of a first-rate oarsman. It is here, if anywhere, 
that we may discover the secret of the repeated Oxford suc- 
cesses. At Cambridge, owing to the acknowledged predom- 
inance of one, or perhaps two, colleges, the University 
spirit is sensibly weaker, and it is more possible for obscure 
merit to be overlooked than at Oxford, where the smaller 
colleges know how to hold their own, It is remarkable 
that, even in the Cambridge Eight of this year, Trinity 
men occupy five places, besides that of the coxswain, while 
the Oxford Eight represent eight ag colleges, the 
coxswain belonging to a ninth. We have no reason to 
doubt, however, that in this case, at all events, the mem- 
bers of the victorious crew were fairly chosen, and it is 
certain that no pains were spared in practice and organi- 
zation. It is these conditions, and these alone, which have 
a constant influence in determining the issue of contests 
between antagonists otherwise so equal, and it is just be- 
cause this is so that University boat races are more than 
mere trials of brute force and physical courage. 

The Advertiser, the organ of the victuallers 
trade, not feel very kindly disposed towards Mr. 
Bruce's licensing bill. It says: 











Morning 
does 


The bill as it stands will make the life of a licensed 
victualler almost intolerable. As for putting up licences to 
the highest bidder, we should imagine that few will have 
the hardihood to enter upon such a career. The ten years’ 
sufferance clause will cause the brewers to come down upon 
those who owe them money for a speedy settlement. It 
will but increase monopoly, at the expense of industry, 
capital, and labor. We admit all the difficulties of the 
case; we are willing to think that Mr. Bruce has done the 
best he can to please everybody ; but the result is that no 
one will be satisfied. The tectotaller and Sabbatarian are 
not sile need—they may think they have got the thin’ end 
of the wedge in; and were this Bill to become law, they 
undoubtedly would do that if it were not immedi 


sO, is 





ately repealed Zut even in that case, a blow to existing 


This suggestion, coming fronca source not to be sus spected Black Sea Conference and its results we probably discern at!interests would have been dealt for whic ht repeal could net 
of any ecclesiastical bias against the stage, has an interesting | least a portion of the guéd pro quo for which Russi: astipulated 
bearing on the whole question of the moral tendency of the | Has that been all, or have promises of future connivance at}made an admirable speech, and dwelt in a happy vein up 


theatre, That question in its broad aspect is no 
simple one. We cannot shut our eyes to the significance of 
the dramatic instinet so deeply rooted in human nature. The 
fact is net to be denied that in some countries and at some 
times the theatre has been a munificent educator 


we, forget that there are some American actors now on | the interests of those who make them, 


\ 


and would not mace amends Mr. Alderman Lawrence 


easy or | Russian schemes of aggrandisement in Eastern Europe also|on the injustice of the ten years’ clause Throughout, Mr 
‘ been made by the new German Euiperor Time alone aa Bruce did net speak with an air of belief in his own 
tell; but, after all, we may derive some comfort from the | scheme, or confidence in its aeceptance Ilis speech was 
reflection that such promises are rarely kept unless their received with languor and coldness by a somewhat thin 

Nor do | observance can be enforced, or unless they are consistent with | House He appeared like a man discharging an unwel 


come task, speaking against the grain, and in defiance, if 
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- to postpone remittances. It was almost universally expected 
a few weeks ago that money at London would become dearer, 


owing to the large war indemnity to be paid by France, the 


States for the seven months ending with January, compared 


FOUN with the corresponding period of 1869-70 


BLOODGOOD & CoO., 


= Seven months ended Jan. 31 Isl - 1870. loans she would have to raise for it, the transmission back to 

8 WILLIAM 6TREEI | Imports cove cece ee cess AMB270800,603 — $251,100,460 | the Continent of sumsof money which had been sent to Eng- 

—— | Domestic Exports (specie values) .. 276,610,301 apn land for safe keeping, and the bringing forward of other for- 

‘ ‘ » I in so bit ta wc ata fe 15,228,386 7,670,263 | » “ee j aris sc re » 

WETNEMRBREN & WATSON, Foreign Exports 4,04 eign loans. But the revolution in Paris has changed the 


The p reoportions of the foregoing which consisted of mer- 
| chandise and specic, respectively, for the seven months ending 
— — | with January were as follows, in gold values 


whole matter for the time being, and has postponed the a. 
iod somewhat indefinitely when France can make an effort 


Nt EXCHANGE PLACE : : . , 
- to pay. So money in England is more abundant than before, 










* ; : | Imports 1870 1871. and the rate of interest tending downwards, favorably affect- 
WILLARD, MARTIN & BACH. | Mere sant ; weer .. $$237,022,780 267,963,223 ing the market for public securities, American among others. 
11 BROAD STREET Specie and Bullion........... 14,167,700 11,927,380 It is not probable we shall witness much of a drain of {trea- 
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AND TRADE. 


Wat Srreet, Fripay P. M., April 21, 1871. 


The transactions on the Stock Exchange during the past 
week have been on a still more extensive scale than hitherto 
reported, and the probabilities are in favor of an increased 
area of speculation, as the outside public seem now to have 
entered into the spirit of the Spring campaign. The leadin 
speculative stocks have been Lake Shore and Pittsburg, anc 
although at the advance made in these securities, large profits 
have been realized, still the demand appears to be on the in- 
crease at advancing quotations. Of course there must be a 
term to this bullish state of affairs, but as yet there is no ap- 
pearance of a break, and it is, therefore, probable, that some 
of the old favorites which have hitherto been neglected will 
in their turn feel the effect of the advancing tide. 


Money is in good supply at from 6 to 7 per cent. on rail- 
way securities, with a point less on Government collaterals. 
Commercial paper is also quoted at 6 to 7 percent. Gold has 
advanced during the week, owing to the diminished reserve 
in the banks, and the increased shipments. The premium 
veached 111%4, but as the bids at the Treasury sale approxi- 
mated closely to the open market rates, the Secretary was in- 
duced to sell four millions, instead of two millions advertised. 
This has led toa reaction, but the market closes feverish to-day 
at Liits@1illy. Foreign Exchange is steady at 110 for 60 
days sterling, and 110% for sight. 


Cable quotations from London mark Consols at 9814@93\,, 
ant show increased firmness in United States Securities, the 
latest price for 62’s being 90! 2.@ 9014, but owing to the move- 

ent, they show a slight falling off on the market from the 
ivi There is, however, with one exception, a ma- 


terial advance on last week's quotations. 






April 14. April 21. 
U.S. 6s, 1881, epn 116,@1164 116% @116% 
U, 8. 5-20"s, 1862, epn. 113 @113'5 = :118%@114 
fi S. 5-208, 184, epn - 11275@113% 1135,@117% 
7, ®. 5-20's, 1865, epn 1127,@ 1134, 113% @114% 
U. 8.5 20's, 1865, new epn 111%@112 112\46@112% 
UL S. 5 20's, 1867, epn..... 111%,@112 1125,@112% 
U.S. 5-20's. 1868, epn N2y@N24 1124113 
U.S. 10-40», ex-epn - 1083,@1087, 1094 @10934 
U.S. Currency 6's unease 115 4@1155 115 4@11b 
State Bonds show also an increased movement. The fol- 
lowing are the latest quotations : 
April 14. April 21. 
Tennesece Sixes, ex-con 1 ® thy 6X4Q — 
Tennessee Sixes, new. HHY4A 6h, 67 @ 67% 
Virginia Sixes, ex-cou --. M4@ 7 W«@ 72 
Virginia Sixes, new.. .-. B @ BY 24@Q@ — 
North Carolina Sixes, ex-cou -.. WG 49 494 49g 
Nerth Carolina Sixes, new. a «+ BHM Wy 25g 6 
North Carolina Sixes, Special Tax.......... 184% 19% 194~@ 194 
INE MID, 30a 5 ov ocnuon ee nbade-s «+2 DD 9% BM@ 93% 
Missouri Sires, H. and St. Josephs. WN“ 913; W%@ 92 
Louisiana Sixes, ex-cou : ‘s @ ~ @ 6 
Louisiana Sixes, new i QM - a « 
Alabama EFights.. eEtaareeeee Ww @ 1006 @ 106 
Sonth Carolina Sixes, o'd................... WwW @ * 2% © 
South Carolina Sixes, new, Jan and July... 594@ 60 0 @ WY 


The stock market is attended by rapid fluctuation under 
immense transactions, the Wall street barometer still pointing 
to higher prices, For, years past there has been no such 








Total ee . B251,100,460 $279,801 ,008 

The exports from the United States for the seven months 

ending with January were as follows, in mixed paper and 
gold values : 


Exports. 1870. 1871. 
Domestic Produce ............... $205,186,692 $229,423,562 
Specie and Bullion............... 33,219,850 53,568,353 
Rr erer rere 9,208,044 7,819,862 

EE cniudn6-ao-aadarnaanees $247,615,286 $290,838,777 


The value of foreign commodities remaining in ware- 
house January 31, 1871, was $46,804,589, against $52,676,735 
January 31, 1870. 


In reference to the matter of the increase in the share capi- 
tal of the Erie Railway Company, the following letter has 
been transmitted: 

OFFICE OF Farmers’ LOAN AND Trust Co., | 
New York, April 19, 1871. t 
Wm. Seymour, , President N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

Dear fir :—The Erie Railway Company have this day noti- 
fied me that, by order of their Board of Directors, the com- 
mon capital stock of that Company has been increased 
$3,000,000 by the conversion of an equalamount of conver- 
tible bonds. Yours, very truly, 


R. G. Roxsron , President. 


The registrars of the Erie Company are the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. Article 3 of the Stock Exchange by- 
laws requires that a “notice of 30 i shall be given in wri- 
ting to the President of the Board of any intended increase 
of stock that is speculatively dealt in, by any corporate com- 
pany, either direct or through the issue of convertible bonds.” 








Such issue by the Erie renders the stock of that Company 
liable to elimination from the list, but the Governing Com- 
mittee have decided temporarily to suspend the operation of 
Article 3 of the by-laws, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany having agreed not to admit any new stock to regist 
until the 80 days’ notice has expired. This new stock is 
therefore not a good delivery at the Stock Exchange. 


The following as to the state of the London markets is 
from the Bullionist of the 8th inst. : 


The markets for general securities have been dull and in- 
active, notwithstanding the telegrams announcing the various 
defeats of the Insurgents before Paris, and the continued in- 
flux of gold to the Bank, the inactivity being occasioned by 
the near approach of the Easter holidays, which have also in- 
fluenced realisations. The Home Funds have suffered to some 
extent, but the chief dealing was in connection with the 
monthly settlement, while in Foreign securities the principal 
fluctuation has been in the French loan. The introduction 
of the New Argentine Loan exercised little or no effect. 
English Railway shares, after being good became heavy, but 
the tendency is once more to improve, the traffic returns being 
favorable. The feature In the American market is the reac- 
tion observable in Atlantic Great Western Debentures and 
the Bonds, notwithstanding the telegram announcing the de- 
cree to have been obtained in the Ohio Courts; sales to secure 
profits having accelerated the relapse. Consols for money 
left off 9294 to 927% ; for the account they have advanced 1% 
to 92% to 93. The New Threes and Reduced Annuities, how- 
ever, bave declined 14 to to 9114 to 9114 ex div. Metropoli- 
tan Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Consols remain at 9214 to 
9234 ex div. Bank stock closed 239 to 241 ex div. opening. 
India Five per Cent. stock has improved 34 to 11134, 1124. 


With the exception of a fractional advance in the Govern- 
ment Bonds, and an improvement in Atlantic and Great 
Western Reorganisation stock, the market for American 
Securities has ruled heavy. Atlantic and Great Western old 
descriptions at one moment being very flat on realisations, 
but — closed from 1 to 2 from the worst. Erie and Illinois 
shares have been sold from the other side, while Virginia Six 
per cents., on speculative sales, have given way. United 
States 5-20 Bonds 1862 have advanced 14, ditto 1864 14, ditto 
1867 14, ditto 10-40 Bonds 4. Virginia 6 per cents., however, 
have declined 314. In Railways, Atlantic and Great Western 
Debentures for Bischofisheim’s Certificates have gone back 
\4, ditto Consolidated Bonds for ditto 134, but Reors anisation 
Stock show a rise of 114, Erie shares have receded 1, and 
Illinois Central 44. The following were the final quotations :— 
United States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d. at 924g 
to 9234; ditto 1865 issue, 9214 to 9214; ditto 1867 issue, 911 
to 9194; ditto 5 percent. 10-40 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d., 8914 to 8934; 
Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent. Debentures for Bisch- 
offsheim’s Certificates, 4414 to 444; ditto Consolidated Bonds, 











sure to Europe while France remains in so unsettled a condi- 
tion, and by the time she becomes tranquil, the financial situ- 
ation may become so changed as to obviate the necessity of 
heavy remittances. The shipments last week were rising a 
million and a half, making a total since January Ist of some- 
thing over sixteen millions and a half, or more than double 
the amount to the same date last year. 


The great importance of the United States as a market for 
British railway iron is forcibly reflected in the fact that while 
the whole exports of this description of iron from the United 
Kingdom last year were 1,060,123 tons, the United States 
alone took 421,788 tons. The consumption of British rail- 
way iron in the American Republic would also seem to be 
still increasing, as, while we sent the Americans 268,000 
tons in 1868, the total rose im 1869 to 299,196 tons, and last 
year, as already indicated, to 421,788 tons. This result is 
rendered all the more remarkable by the fact that while the 
demand for our railway iron in the United States has thus 
been greatly and rapidly extending, the Americans themselves 
have been making very great efforts to produce more rails and 
other iron, so as to become independent of foreign supplies. 
The only explanation to be found for this state of affairs is 
the remarkable impulse which has been given to the work of 
railway development in the United States since the close of 
the civil war, and especially since 1868. The United States 
now contrive to build somewhere between 5,000 and 6,000 
miles of new railroad every year. It is true that an Ameri- 
can railroad is a lighter and less enduring affair than an Eng- 
lish line; still, it absorbs a certain quantity of railway iron, 
however economically it may be carried out. The largest in- 
crease has taken place in the States of Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and Kansas, where railroad construction has been stimu- 
lated to the utmost by town and country subscriptions, in the 
form of bonds. In Alabama and Georgia, State subsidies 
have been granted. But, nevertheless, the American railway 
interest does not appear to be quite satisfied with the progress 
made after all in the work of construction. But for the out- 
break of war in Europe—of course, Erie and Atlantic and 
Gr eat Western disappointments have had nothing to do with 
the matter !—which closed European markets against Ameri- 
can railway bonds, it is actually affirmed that at least 10,000 
miles of new lines would have been completed in the United 
States in 1870. But surely the progress made last year was 
rapid enough in all conscience. Even if America could make 
10,000 miles of railroad in any one year, she could not guaran- 
tee the profitable utilization of the new lines at the same 
marvelously rapid rate. Most of the American lines have 
only a single set of metals, and to secure a tolerably free pas- 
sage of trains a larger extent than usual of turnouts, sidings, 
etc., have to be provided. It is calculated that while the 
length of workable railway in the United States at the close 
of last year did not exceed 54,435 miles, the length of railway 
existing, including double “ tracks” and sidings, was not less 
than 75,487 miles. To this extent of iron way must be added, 
about 5,000 miles of city passenger railroads, about one-half 
of which are double tracked ; so that altogether the Americans 
claim to have had at work at the close of Jast year, 80,000 
miles of equivalent single track.” It is clear, then, that the 
maintenance of old American lines must absorb almost as 
much railway iron as the construction of new ones. Year by 
year additional sidings have to be constructed, and as the 
single tracked lines are necessarily a good deal worn, a great 
quantity of rails, etc., have to be devoted to their renewal. 
Vast as is the extent of railway already constructed in the 
United States, the railway engineers and contractors of 
America are still pressing forward, and carrying out new lines 
in all directions. No sooner has the great Pacific line been 
carried through, than a Northern Pacific line has been pro- 
jected, and is in_ steady course of execution. The Northern 
Pacific is, indeed being carried out with such expedition, that 
it is expected to be completed early in 1873. The rails are 
being laid at the rate of two miles per day, and the engineers 
are busily engaged in “locating” the line through the vast 
territory known as Dacotah. The line will accommodate an 
immense tract of land, sufficient to make twenty States, as 
it passes through the richest portion of Minnesota, Dacotah, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington Territory, to Puget 
Sound and the Pacific Ocean. Other almost equally great 
and striking enterprises are in course of development and 
execution, and there seems every probability that the Ameri- 
cans will continue to consume British railway iron upon a 
very large scale. In January this year they imported 28,264 
tons, against 24,610 tons in p Beene 1870, and 20,421 tons in 
January, 1869, so that the new year may be said to have 
opened well, and now that German immigration into the 

nited States is beginning to revive, American railway enter- 
prise may receivg a still further impetus —Mining Journal, 
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SPERANDA. 
BY JAMES MEW. 


\ thoughtful man, with heavy eyes and slow, 

~ Once, as men love, joved well a woman fair,— 

Speranda hight,—whose soft sweet speech and low 
shook him, as shakes the sea beneath light air ; 
In whose sight to find favor, presents rere 

He gave, rich feasts and sounds, gems white and rose ; 
rill ail his riches, which the envy were 

oy friends, being spent, he pity found of foes 


He loved her, if to kiss the trembling grass 
“Where trod her dainty little feet be love; 
fo wish himself a tlower—in vain, alas !— 

Worn in her hair, or on her hand a glove ; 

if she be loved, whose only eyes might move 
Darkness away, and leave the mid-noon light ; 

if. that he loved her, this, love's thought, may prove 
only my fair makes suns shine warm and white !" 


Fair was she—than those three divine more fair, 
Whom Paris erst on dewy Ida saw— 

With garland of green myrtles in her hair, 
Heavy, and full of golden gleams, like straw 
In sunlight; and as fervent sunbeains draw 

Rank mists from earth, so all his wealth was drawn 
To her, before whose beauty without flaw 

All weaker loves wax'd dim, like lamps at dawn. 


Ah, love, vain love of those dead days behind! 
For never she his honey’d words would hark : 
All one it were to woe the wanton wind. 
So, till cool twilight fell, where none might mark, 
Oft through long sultry summer days, in dark 
Of some sequester'd wood, his fancy fed 
On her, for whom his prayers rose like a lark 
Rising to heaven from its heathy bed. 


So pray'd he; but from prayer no profit came ; 
No profit came from her, demure and coy ; 
No balmy kisses from her mouth of flame 
Were his, dear antepasts of deeper joy ; 
Than his, for none made Eros more annoy, 
Of all tlie sun sees sad from woman’s smiles, 
Wounded by shafts shot by the truant boy, 
From sacred Ganges to the Western Isles. 


. 


Love in her little hand had placed the keys 

Of his whole life ; and when she came, no gleam 
Of water to faint pilgrim, no brisk breeze 

To ship becalm’d, could ever dearer seem ; 

And when she went, he watch’d her half in dream, 
As men watch while in water sinks a stone, 

Till strain’d eyes lose it in the clear deep stream. 
And then he turn’d him to his ancient moan : 


“No pleasure have I now in aught I see, 

_Lhave forgot that little which I knew ; 

No thing is there nor thought to solace me, 
Since my sweet songs to misereres grew ; 

_ Most sad must lovers live who live most true. 

So Fortune wills, from whom is no appeal. 

For others maybe summer skies are blue ; 

For these than death there is none other weal. 


* Before to me may come in life repose, 
Before my life may cease from long desire, 
On every shore shall redden April’s rose, 
And the sun borrow from the moon his fire ; 
And wild waves washing on the beach shall tire, 
er love of mine may move her mouth with grief, 
Ur fate’s high wall may fall for any lyre, 
Which holds apart my bosom from the sheaf.” 


E 


So, morn and even he moan’d in vain. Her boy 

... Some six years, the pledge of her dead fere, 
as her sole love, chief solace, and first joy : 
W ho seeing once her suitor’s hawk, held dear 

, By him, his only living now and cheer, 

one'd for it, and, denied, began to pine. 

me will ask this,” she thought ; “ what need I fear? 
tis last gift surely shall be also mine.” 


Therefore she went; for well she knew her power, 


That power which Love has bound in women’s bands : 


- heart, she knew, was hers in fruit and flower. 

- “ when they told him, “ Lo, thy lady stands 
\ ot, he killed his bird with trembling hands, 
“an unknowing, ate it. Then she cried : 

= ine thy bird.” But he: “ All thy demands 
“re granted ; only this must be denied. 


“For see: tl 
_Though 
Nothin 


1e thing thou askest, this bird of mine, 
dear, I kill’d it for thy dearer sake ; 
Had ore worthy of thy mouth divine 
rota And all his white face while he spake 
Who k red like fire. What answer might she make, 
eg ad herself the lady of his life 
tis be last, alone; but simply this—to take 
‘hand, and whisper, “Thine I am, thy wife!” 


Then with what j i 
joy the sick man greets gray dawn: 
an at the door of life May buds ie glad, . 
vy, those Sweet few words away were drawn. 
wean which made him to grief’s self seem sad. 
Then ht ry can tell the happy hours he had 
Vho = ond arm at last her waist might fold ! 
Meet — d with a still contentment glad 


old sto in 1] Ps 
Belgravia, ry in the gloaming told. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER VIII.—SMOULDERING FIRES. 


With the beginning of August there came a change in the 
weather. High winds, gloom, and rain succeeded that bril- 
liant cloudless summer-time, which had become, as it were, 
the normal condition of the universe; and Lady Laura’s 
guests were fain to abandon their picnics and forest excur- 
sions, their botanical researches and distant race-meetings— 


u © Abe a Dials ve 
do your old home. Perhaps Lam wanting in the 
feeling necessary for the appreciation of these things,” 
“O no, it is not that,’ Clarissa answered eagerly ; “ but the 
house you speak of will not have been yourhome. You 
won't have that dim, dreary recollection of childhood spent 
in the old rooms; another life, the life of another being 
almost, it seems, as one looks back to it. I have only the 
faintest memory of my mother; but it is very sweet, and it 
is all associated with Arden Court. I cannot conjure up her 
image for a moment without that background. Yes, 1 do 
wish for fortune, for that one reason. L would give the 


u 
poetic 





nay, even croquet itself, that perennial source of recreation 
for the youthful mind, had to be given up, except in the | 
most fitful snatches. In this state of things, amateur con- 
certs and acted charades came into fashion. The billiard- 
room was crowded from breakfast till dinner-time. It was a | 
charmingly composite apartment—with one long wall lined 
With book-shelves, sacred to the most frivolous ephemeral | 


| literature, and a grand piano in an arched recess at one end of | 


the room—and in wet weather the chosen resort of every so- | 
cially-disposed guest at Hale. Here Clarissa learned to ele 
vate her pretty little hand into the approved form of bridve, 
and acquired some acquaintance with the mysteries of can 
nons and breaks. It was Mr. Fairfax who tawht her bil- | 
liards. Lady Geraldine dropped into the room now and | 
then, and played a game in’ a dashing off-hand way with her 
lover, amidst the admiring comments of her friends ; but she did | 
not come very often, and Mr. Fairfax had plenty of time to | 
teach Clarissa. ; 

Upon one of these wet days he insisted upon looking over 

her portfolio of drawings; and in going through a heap of | 
careless sketches they came upon something of her brother | 
Austin’s. They were sitting in the library,—a very solemn 
and splendid chamber, with a carved oak roof and deep mul- 
lioned windows, a room that was less used than any other 
apartment in the Castle. Mr. Fairfax had caught Miss Lovel 
here, with her portfolio open on the table before her, copy- 
ing a drawing of Piranesi’s; so there could be no better op- 
portunity for inspecting the sketches, which she had hitherto 
refused to show him. — 
_ That sketch of Austin’s—a group of Arab horsemen done 
in pen and ink—set them talking about him at once; and 
George Fairfax told Clarissa all he could tell her about his 
intercourse with her brother. 

“ T really liked him so much,” he said gently, seeing how 
deeply she was moved by the slightest mention of that name. 
“TI cannot say that I ever knew him intimately, that I can 
claim to be his friend; but I used at one time to see a good 
deal of him, and I was very much impressed by his genius. 
I never met a young man who gave me a stronger notion of 
undisciplined genius; but, unhappily, there was a reckless- 
ness about him which I can easily imagine would lead him 
into dangerous associations. Iwas told that he had quar- 
relled with his family, and meant to sell out, and take to 
painting as a profession—and I really believe that he would 
have made his fortune as a painter; but when I heard of 
him next, he had gone abroad—to the colonies, some one 





said. I could never learn anything more precise than that.” 

“T would give the world to know where he is,” said Cla- 
rissa mournfully ; “ but I dare not ask papa anything about 
him, even if he could tell me, which I doubt very much. I 
did try to speak of him once; but it was no use—papa would 
not hear his name.” 

“That seems very hard; and yet your father must have 
been proud of him and fond of him once, I should think.” 

“T am not sure of that. Papa and Austin never seemed 
to get on quite well together. There was always something 
—as if there had been some kind of hidden resentment, some 
painful feeling in the mind of each. I was too young to be a 
competent judge, of course; but I know, as a child, I had 
always a sense that there was a cloud between those two, a 
shadow that seemed to darken our lives.” 

They talked for a long time of this prodigal son; and this 
kind of conversation seemed to bring them nearer to each 
other than anything else that had happened within the six 
weeks of their acquaintance. 

“Tf ever I have any opportunity of finding out your 
brother’s whereabouts, Miss Lovel, you may be sure that I 
will use every effort to get you some tidings of him. I don’t 
want to say anything that might lead to your being disap- 
pointed ; but when I go to town again, I will hunt up a man 
who used to be one of his friends, and try to learn some- 
thing. Only you must promise me not to be disappointed 
if I fail.” 

“T won't promise that; but I promise to bear my disap- 
pointment quietly, and to be grateful to you for your good- 
ness,” Clarissa answered, with a faint smile. 

They went on with the inspection of the drawings, in which 
Mr. Fairfax showed himself deeply interested. His own 
manipulative powers were of the smallest, but he was an ex- 
cellent critic. 

“T think I may say of you what I said of your brother 
just now—that you might make a fortune, if you were to cul- 
tivate art seriously.” , 

“T wish I could make a fortune large enough to buy back 
Arden Court,” Clarissa answered eagerly. 

“ You think so much of Arden ?” 

“O yes, I am always thinking of it, always dreaming of it; 
the dear old rooms haunt me sleeping and waking. I suppose 
they are all altered now. I think it would almost break my 
heart to see them different.” 

“Do you know, I am scarcely in a position to understand 
that fervent love for one’s birthplace. Iwas born in lodg- 
ings, or a furnished house—some temporary ark of that kind 
—the next thing to being born on board ship, and having 
Stepney for one’s parish. My father was ina hard-working 
cavalry regiment, and the early days of my mother’s married 
life were spent in perpetual wanderings. They separated, 
when I was about eight years old, for ever—a sad story, of 
course—something worse than incompatibility of temper on 
the husband’s side; and from that time I never saw him, 
though he lived for some years. So, you see, the words 
‘home’ and ‘father’ are for me very little more than senti- 
mental abstractions. But with my mother I have been quite 
happy. She has indeed been the most devoted of women. 
She took a house at Eton when my brother and I were at 
school there, and superintended our home studies herself ; 
and from that time to this she has watched my career with 
unchanging care. It is the old story of maternal tenderness 
and filial shortcomings. I have given her a world of trou- 
ble; but I am not the less fond of her, or the less grateful to 
her.” He stopped for a. few moments, with something. like 
a sigh, and then went on ina lighter tone: “You can see, 
however, that, having no ancestral home of my own, I am 
hardly able to understand the depth of _ feeling for Arden 
Court. There is an old place down in Kent, a fine old cas- 








tellated mansion, built in the days of Edward IY., which is to 


‘ 
‘ 


world to win back Arden.” 

She was very much in earnest. Wer cheeks flushed and 
her eyes brightened with those eager words 
had she looked lovelier than at that moment Fairfay 
paused a little before he answered her, admiring the briehs 
animated face; admiring her, he thoueht, very much h 
might have admired seme beautiful wayward chi \ 
then he said gravely 

“Tt is dancerous to wish for 
are Wishes the gratification whereof ims fatal het 
dozen old stories in the classies to show that. te vot 
of all those medieval lewends in 
lo some cacer Wiehet 

* But there is no chanee of 


Never perhaps 


Creores 


umvthin win r} 


Shioh Satan 


my Wieh bem ratil Lie | 


heould work my finwers to the bone tn the pursuit of 


literature, or any of the prot by which wom 


money, L should never earn the price of Arden. n 
that hateful Mr. Granger be disposed to sell a place whieh 
gives him his position ino the county—-and | supp hi 


fond of it, after a 
improvements 
tuously ; 
the place.” 

5: Tes cherish a very strong dislike for 
seems, Miss Lovel.” 

“Tam wicked enough to dislike him for having 
of Arden. Of course you will say, that any one else mich 
have bought the place. But then Lean only reply, that | 
should have disliked any other purchaser just the same, a 
little less though, perhaps, if he had been a member of sour 
noble old family—a man with a great name. Le would have 
been some consolation to think that Arden was promoted.” 

“Tam afraid there is a leaven of good old Tory spirit in 
your composition, Miss Lovel.” 

“T suppose papa isa Tory. Tknow he has a profound 
contempt for what he calls new people—very foolish, of 
course, I quite feel that; but L think he cannot help remem 
bering that he comes of a good old race that has fallen upon 
evil days.” 

“ You remember my telling you that I had been to Arden 
Court. Mr. Granger gave a state dinner once while L was 
staying here, and I went with Fred and Lady Laura 1 
found him not by any means a disagreeable person. He is 
just a little slow and ponderous, and I should searcely give 
him credit for a profound or brilliant intellect; but he is cer- 
tainly sensible, well-informed, and he gave me the idea of being 
the very essence of trnth.” 

“I daresay he is very nice,’ Clarissa answered with a sub- 
dued sigh. ‘He has always been kind and attentive to papa, 
sending game and hothouse fruit, and all that kind of thing; 
and he has hegged that we would use the park as if it were 
our own; but I have never crossed the boundary that divides 
my new home from my old one. I couldn't bear to see the 
old walks now.” 

They talked for a good deal longer, till the clanging of the 
Castle bell warned Clarissa that it was time to dress for din 
ner. It is amazing how rapidly time will pass in such serious 
and contidential talk. George Fairfax looked at his watch 
with an air of disbelief in that supreme authority the Castle 
bell, which was renowned for its exact observance of Green- 
wich time. That blusterous rainy August afternoon had 
slipped away so quickly. 

“Tt is a repetition of my experience during that night jour- 
ney to Holborough,” Mr. Fairfax said, smiling. ‘* You have a 
knack of charming away the hours, Miss Lovel.” 

It was the commonest, most conventional form of compli- 
ment, no doubt; but Clarissa blushed a little, and bent 
rather lower over the portfolio, which she was closing, than 
she had done before. Then she put the portfolio under her 
arm, murmuring something about going to dress, made George 
Fairfax a gracious curtsey, and left him. 

He did not hurry away to make his own toilet, but walked 
up and down the library for some minutes, thinking. 

“ What a sweet girl she is!” he said to himself, “and what 
a pity her position is not a better one! With a father like 
that, and a brother who has stamped himself as a seapegrace 
at the beginning of life, what is to become of her? Unless 
she marries well, I see no hopeful prospect for her future. 
But of course such a girl as that is sure to make a good mar- 
riage.” 

Instead of being cheered by this view of the case, Mr. Fair- 
fax’s brow grew darker, and his step heavier. 

“What does it matter to me whom she chooses for her 
husband ?” he asked himself; “ and yet no man would like 
to see such a girl throw herself away for mercenwry reasons. 
If [had known her a few months ago! If! What is the 
history of human errors but.a succession of‘ ifs’? Would it have 
been better for me or for her, that we had earned to know each 
other while I was free? The happiest thing for me would 
have been never to have seen her at all. [I felt) myself in 
some kind of danger that night we met in tire railway-car- 
riage. Her race is fatal to mine, I begin to think. Any con- 
nection in that quarter would have galled my mother to the 
quick—broken her heart perhaps ; and Tam bound to consi 
der her in alll do. Nor am La schoolboy, to fancy that the 
whole color of my life is te be governed by such an influence 
as this. She is only a pretty woman, with a low sweet voice, 
and gentle winning ways. Most people would call Geraldine 
the handsomer of the two. Poor child! She ought to seem 
no more than a child to me. I think she likes rac, and trusts 
me. I wish Geraldine were kinder to her; | wish—’ 

He did not particularise that last wish even to himself, but 
went away to dress, having wasted the first quarter of the 
three-quarters that elapsed between the first and second bell 
at Hale Castle. 

Throughout that evening, which was an unusually quiet 
and domestic evening for Hale, he did not talk any more to 
Clarissa. It might even have been thought that he scrupu- 
lously, and of a fixed purpose, avoided her. He devoted 
himself to chess with Lady Geraldine ; a game he played in 
differently, and for which he cherished a profound aversion. 
But chess was one of Geraldine Challoner’s strong points ; 
and that fair-haired, aquiline-nosed beauty never looked more 
regal than when she sat before a chess-table, with one thin 
white hand raised and hovering gently above the carved ivory 
pieces, 
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Mr. Fairfax lost four or five games in succession, excusing| 
his own careless play every time by some dextrous compli- 
ment to his betrothed. More than once he stifled a yawn— 
more than once his glances wandered away to the group near 
the grand piano, amidst which Clarissa was seated, listening 
to Lizzie Fermor’s brilliant waltzes and mazurkas, with an 
open music-book on her lap, turning over the leaves now and 
then, with rather a listless preoccupied air, Mr. Fairfax 
thought. 

That evening did certainly seem very dreary to Clarissa, in 
spite of Miss Fermor’s dashing music and animated chatter. 
She missed that other talk, half playful, half earnest, with 
which George Fairfax had been wont to beguile some part of 
every evening; finding her out, as if by some subtle instinct, 
in whatever corner of the room she happened to be, and al- 
ways devoting some one half hour of the evening to her 
society. To-night all things came to an end; matrons and 
misses murmured their good-nights and sailed away to the 
corridor, where there was a regiment of small silver candle- 
sticks, emblazoned with the numerous quarterings of Arm- 
strong and Challoner; and George Fairfax only rose from the 
chess-table as Lady Laura’s guests abandoned the drawing- 
room. Geraldine bade her lover good-night with her most 
bewitching smile—a smile in which there was even some faint 
ray of warmth. ; 

“You have given me some very easy victories,” she said, 
as they shook hands, “ and I won’t flatter you by saying you 
have played well. But it was very good of you to sitso long 
at a game which I know you detest, only to please me.” 

“ A very small sacrifice, surely, my dear Geraldine. We'll 

play chess every night, if you like. I don’t care much for 
the game in the abstract, I admit; but I am never tired of ad- 
miring your judicious play, or the exquisite shape of your 
hands.” 
“ No, no; I don’t want to put you in for such severe train- 
ing. I saw how tired you were more than once to-night, and 
how your eyes wandered away to those noisy girls by the 
piano, like an idle boy who is kept at his lessons when his 
companions are at play.” 

Mr. Fairfax’s sunburnt countenance reddened a little at this 
reproof. 

“Was I inattentive ?” he asked; “I did not know that. I 
was quite aware of my bad play, and I really believe I was 
conscientious.” 

And so they wished each other good-night and parted. 
Geraldine Challoner did not go at once to herownroom. She 
had to pass her sister’s quarters on her way, and stopped at 
the door of Lady Laura’s dressing-room. 

“ Are you quite alone, Laura ?” she asked, looking in. 

“ Quite alone.” 

A maid was busy unweaving a splendid pyramid of chest- 
nut plaits which had crowned the head of her mistress ; but 
she of course counted for nothing, and could be dismissed at 
any moment. 

“ And there will not be half-a-dozen people coming in to 
gossip ?” Lady Geraldine asked in rather a fretful tone, as 
she flung herself into an arm-chair near the dressing-table. 

“Not a soul ; I have wished every one good night. I was 
rather tired, to tell the truth, and not inclined for talk. But 
of course Iam always glad of a chat with you, Geraldine.— 
You may go, Parker; I can finish my hair myself.” 

The maid retired, as quietly as some attendant spirit. 

Lady Laura took up a big ivory brush and began smoothing 
the long chestnut feck in a meditative way, waiting for her 
sister tospeak. But Lady Geraldine seemed scarcely in the 
mood for lively conversation; her fingers were twisting them- 
selves in and out upon the arm of her chair in a nervous way, 
and her face had a thoughtful, not to say moody, expression. 

Her sister watched her for some minutes silently. 

“What is the matter, Geraldine?” she inquired at last. 
“T can see there is something wrong.” 

“There is very much that is wrong,” the other answered 
with a_kind of suppressed vehemence. “Upon my word, 
Laura, I believe it 1s your destiny to stand in my light at 
every stage of my life, or you would scarcely have happened 
to have planted that girl here just at this particular time.” 


“What girl?” cried Lady Laura, amazed at this sudden 
accusation. ; 


“ Clarissa Lovel.” 

“ Good gracious me, Geraldine! what has my poor Clarissa 
done to offend you ?” 

“ Your poor Clarissa has only set her cap at George Fair- 
fax; and as she happens to be several years younger than I 
am, and I suppose a good deal prettier, she has thoroughly 
succeeded in distracting his attention—his regard, perhaps— 
from myself.” 


Laura Armstrong dropped the hair-brush, in profound con- 
sternation. 

“ My dear Geraldine, this is the merest jealous folly on your 

rt. Clarissa is the very last girl in the world who would 

guilty of such meanness as to try and attract another 
woman’s lover. Besides, I am sure that George’s attachment 
to yourself—” 

“Pray, don’t preach about that, Laura!” her sister broke in 
impatiently. “I must be the best judge of his attachment ; 
and you must be the very blindest of women, if you have 
not seen how your newest pet and protégée has contrived to 
lure George to her side night after night, and to interest him 
by her pretty looks and ingenve airs and graces.” 

“ Why, I don’t believe George spoke to Miss Lovel once 
this evening; he was playing chess with you from the 
moment he came to the drawing-room after dinner.” 

“ To-night was an exceptional case. Mr. Fairfax was evi- 
dently on duty. His manner all the evening was that of a 
man who has been consciously culpable, and is trying to 
atone for bad behavior. And your favorite was wounded 
by his desertion—I could see that.” 

“She did seem a little dull, certainly,” Lady Laura 
answered thoughtfully ; “I observed that myself. But I know 
that the girl has a noble nature, and if she has been so fool- 
ish as to be just a little attracted by George Fairfax, she will 
very quickly awake to a sense of her folly. Pray, don’t give 
yourself the faintest uneasiness, Geraldine. I have my plans 
for Clarissa Lovel, and this hint of yours will make me more 
anxious to put them into execution. As for George, it is 
natural to men to flirt; there’s no use in being angry with 
them. I’m sure that wretched Fred of mine has flirted des- 
perately, in his way.” 

(To be continued.) 
2 


SAINT DAVID. 


A learned Welsh professor has favored us with an elabo- 
rate treatise concerning St. David, which would fill more than 
a complete number of the Leiswre Hour. He begins with a 
disquisition on the name, with a discussion on the canoniza- 
tion of saints. He then discourses upon the geography, 
ethnology, and archeology of the Principality, reaching at 





length the fact, known to all true Britons, that David was a 
pe phe holy ‘man, who lived in the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries, and was made into a saint by Pope Calixtus IL., about 
five hundred years after. The Welsh have records anterior 
to the ordinary and legible sources of information, and these 
records, combined with the legends embodied in the Acta 
Sanctorum,” and a few facts handed down by tradition and 
history, supply the story of St. David as it appears in the 
“Clavis Calendaria,” or Key to the Calendar. He was the 
son of Xantus, Prince of Cereticu, now Cardiganshire ; and, 
what has tended still more to endear his memory to the de- 
scendants of the ancient Britons, was uncle to King Arthur. 
Educated in the famous monastery of Bangor for the service 
of the Church, St. David early became conspicuous for every 
qualification requisite for that ney one important duty. He 
was learned, eloquent, zealous, and justly esteemed one of the 
noblest and most able ministers who ever preached the gospel 
to the Britons. After having been ordained priest, he retired 
to the Isle of Wight, embraced the ascetic life, and sedulously 
studied the Scriptures. From this seclusion he removed to 
Menevia, a city of Pembrokeshire, on the most western pro- 
montory of Wales, at which place, and its vicinity, he founded 
twelve convents for the promotion of devotional knowledge. 
The recluse who were admitted within these sacred edifices 
were selected from the most amiable of his followers ; and, 
unlike the lazy usage of such asylums in after times, they 
were compelled to maintain themselves by agricultural labor, 
and to afford from the profits of their exertions assistance to 
all the neighboring poor. Such, indeed, were the primitive 
regulations of the greater number of monastic institutions. 
but the abominable and luxurious indulgences into which 
they afterwards aberrated the page of history amply unfolds. 
About the year 577, the Archbishop of Caerleon resi ing his 
see to St. David, with liberty to transfer that high office from 
its original seat, Menevia became the metropolis of Wales, 
and St. David its first archbishop—a dignity which Menevia, 
or St. David’s, as it was afterwards called, enjoyed until the 
year 1100, when it was again reduced to a bishopric, and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In this great a our saint lived with exemplary 
piety for sixty-five years, during which period he combated, 
and at length overcame, the Pelagians, a sect that sprang from 
Pelagius, or Morgan, a Briton who denied original sin, and 
held other heretical opinions. In the year , St. David 
died, having, it is said, reached the advanced age of 146 years, 
and was buried in the Church of St. Andrew, supposed to 
have been founded by St. Patrick about the year 470; from 
which time, not only the church, but the city of Menevia, and 
the whole diocese itself, were, out of compliment and respect, 
dedicated to St. David, ard called by his name. The Welsh, 
who are the pure descendants of the ancient Britons, regard 
St. David as their tutelar saint, and annually hold festive 
meetings on the 1st of March, which was formerly solemn] 
dedicated to his remembrance, with every mark of convivi- 
ality. In the year 640, the Britons, under King Cadwallader, 
gained a complete victory over the Saxons; and St. David is 
considered to have contributed to this victory, not only by the 
prayers he offered to Heaven for their success, but by the 
judicious regulation he adopted for rendering the Britons 
known to each other, by wearing leeks in their caps, drawn 
from a garden near the field of action; while the Saxons, 
from a want of some such distinguishing mark, frequently 
mistook each other, and dealt their fury among themselves, 
almost indiscriminately slaying friends aud foes. From this 
circumstance arose the custom of the Welsh wearing leeks in 
their hats on St. David’s Day—a badge of honor considered 
indispensable upon the occasion, and to have been established 
from the very period designed to be commemorated. Several 
of our oldest authors allude to the usage; and Shakspeare 
makes Henry V. acknowledge to the gallant Fluellen his 
pride of joining in the practice : 








“T wear it for a memorable honor: 
For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman.” 
Henry V., Act 4. 

Upon the whole it would appear, by indisputable authority, 
that St. David was a most amiable and virtuous character ; 
devout and humble to his God; steady in the practice of bene- 
volence and diffusive charity ; and an unshaken supporter of 
the dignity of the Britons, to whom he owed his origin and 
among whom he had the gratification to be held as a much 
loved countryman.—Leisure Hour. 


— 
FURS. 


Let us first visit a huge pile of warehouses in Lime-street, 
the very heart of the City. Great wagons are unloading 
square canvas-trussed bales and packages, which are being 
hoisted up to the various floors of the warehouses. The 
Hudson Bay Company are garnering their harvest. Each of 
these bales has been a great traveller. The skins of which it 
is composed are from one of the many forts and stations 
which stud that vast tract of Northern America still known 
as the Hudson Bay Territory. One batch is from York Fort, 
another from the Mackenzie River, a third from Labrador, a 
fourth from the interior of Greenland, a fifth from Artha- 
basca, a sixth from the eastern fringe of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a seventh from the Saskatchewan, an eighth from Bri- 
tish Columbia, a ninth from Vancouver's Island; and these 
are only a few of the principal stations. They have come to 
England in the Company’s own vessels, and are now being 
placed in the Company’s warehouses and show-rooms. In- 
side, amid that peculiar half-pungent dried-meat odor which 
raw furs give out, sagacious absorbed men are sorting the 
skins as they are unpacked. A glance, a brush with the hand 
against the grain of the fur, are all that is needed to distin- 
guish the quality ere the skin is thrown on the pile of “ firsts,” 
“seconds,” or “ thirds” to which it is entitled to belong. Other 
men make them up in lots, and place them in their proper 
places; the catalogue is printed, and the sale advertised. Of 
these there are two, the spring and the autumn; the first in 
March, the second in September. Then the show-rooms are 
crowded with a motley horde of buyers of various nationali- 
ties, but all distinguished by the double emblem of a catalogue 
in the hand and a white over-blouse on the body to protect 
the clothes from the grease and hair of the skins. 

The first room into which our conductor ushers us is the 
“bear-room.” Literal “bear-garden” as it is—for 5000 bears 
are represented in it by their skins—it is quieter than could 
be the St. Pancras Board of Guardians, had every one of its 
members pledged themselves to brotherly love. “But what a 
scene this bear-room would be, to be sure, if every skin were 
to be rehabilitated by its living occupant, and bears— 
grizzly, polar, brown, black, and gray—were to spring into 
sudden vitality! Very soon we find that the value of bear- 
skins is in the inverse ratio to their size and to the ferocity of 
the animals in life. Here is the skin of a polar bear that 











measures 10 feet by 7. When alive, the huge rascal most 








likely frightened many a peaceful whaler; but now mankind 
has Ts are e upon him. He may think himself lucky if 
his shaggy white hide sells for a pound, and men will wi 
their feet on the skin of him at which they would have shud- 
dered when alive. Sic transit. Nor does the formidable 
“ grizzly” fare much better in the fur-market. His fierceness 
and his rarity combined make his skin a scarce commodity— 
there are only 300 grizzlies in the room; but he goes dirt- 
cheap for all his scarceness, and his pell is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of artists’ brushes, the long hair being pulled out 
for this purpose. There was a time—it is about twenty-five 
years ago, so of course none of the ladies can remember it— 
when the brown bear was in high favor with the fair sex. 
His fur was very fashionably displayed as a narrow trimmin 
round the edges of shawls. In these palmy days a fine “ cin- 
namon” bearskin was worth thirty guineas. But capricious 
fashion has altered, and now the best “ brown” strives in vain 
to fetch £3 10s. The “ black” bears of good quality will main- 
tain their price (about £5 for a first-class skin) so long as the 
authorities, in the plenitude of their wisdom, thatch the heads 
of our guardsmen with wickerwork baskets covered with 
bear-skin. Officers’ bearskins are made from “ ope ge ” and 
“cubs” relatively to their size the most valuable of al! black 
bear-skins. ‘ 

In the next room is quite a menagerie of foxes—crop fox, 
red fox, bastard fox, Arctic fox, kitt or prairie fox, blue fox. 
The crop fox is gray, with a tinge of red and silver. A good 
skin is worth 48s. ; and he is chiefly used for muffs and cloak- 
linings. The red fox is a tawny animal, shading away into a 
bright yellow on the sides, and with a white belly. The 
darker and richer the fur the greater the value ; but 14s. will 
buy the best of the red foxes, which are also mostly made in- 
to muffs, the lower qualities being dyed and used for cloak- 
linings. The Arctic fox has a beautiful fur, pure snowy 
white, the best of them preserving that hue right down to the 
skin, “ blowing white to the ground,” as it is technically 
called. The pile is wy thick, soft, and close, and it is one of 
the warmest of furs. The prairie or kitt fox is a shabby lit- 
tle beast, about the size of a hare, with poor woolly gray fur, 
which is used for common cloak-linings and the lowest classes 
of chaise-wrappers. Here in a corner are some otter skins, 
with nice short soft fur, carrying a beautiful gloss. The 
blacker they are the better. Pretty as they are, ladies have 
not much reason to regard them with favor. They are cheap 
in comparison with fur-seal, and are too often used to imitate 
that article in the manufacture of professedly “ real seal-skin” 
cloaks. Thus, madam, your “real seal-skin jackets” may 
only be “ real otter.” They are also used 4 gentlemen for 
coat-collars and fur greatcoats, more especially on the Conti- 
nent. It will not do to confound between the “ otter” and 
the “sea otter.” Ifa lady could get a jacket of “sea otter” in 
a mistake for fur-seal, she would be a wise woman to hold her 
tongue (if possible in the nature of things), and not complain 
of her bargain. The “sea otter” is the costliest of all fur. A 
skin that you might putin your hat, or carry away in your 
muff, has sold for £50; and — this was a fancy price, 
from £30 to £40 is nothing out of the way. The value is 
reckoned by the depth of the black color, studded with sil- 
very hairs, and the richness of the fur. Very seldom do an 
of the higher qualities come into the retail trade in England, 
so hungry for them are the Russians. The catch of sea-otter 
skins is almost entirely confined to the coast of Alaska. 
When that territory belonged to Russia, the number sent over 
never exceeded 3000 per annum. Most of the skins went in- 
to Russia direct, and the trade was protected by a monopoly. 
With the transfer of the territory to the United States the 
monopoly has ceased, and the catch has been doubled within 
a single year. The same go-ahead policy has been acted upon 
with regard to fur-seal skins, in which we at home are more 
directly interested. The old Russian company used to 0g 
along contentedly, sending to Europe annually about 40; 
fur-seals. During the eighteen months which have elapsed 
since the transfer, the American successors of the Russian 
company have sent to Sir Curtis Lampson, the great con- 
signee of the United States furs, about 300,000 fur-seal skins, 
representing a money value of about £400,000. A few years 
of this would go far to re-imburse the purchase-money which 
our cousins paid to Russia for the sterile tract; but the best 
judges are disposed to fear that, in their haste to “ realise,” 
our go-ahead friends are imitating the impulsive individual 
who killed the goose for the sake of the golden egg. 


“The next article,” as auctioneers say, that calls for atten- 
tion is the black or silver fox, the aristocrat of vulpine furs. 
These beautiful skins are comparatively rare, the Hudson's 
Bay stock —. but 816; but they rank next in costliness to 
the sea otter. They have a fine rich black fur, longish on 
neck and shoulders, like a lady’s ruff, streaked with silver 
hairs down the back, and becoming quite black underneath. 
These, at least, are the characteristics of the best skins, which 
readily fetch £25 each. The highest qualities are bought for 
the extravagant Russians, among whom the costliest cloaks 
are lined with them; and in England and France the medium 
qualities are used for trimmings. We have seen a cloak lined 
with black fox that had cost 4000 roubles. Oniy the jetty 
bellies had been used, and about fifteen skins had contributed 
their quota to the extravagance. 

Mink, of which in another show-room we light upon @ 
little collection of over 22,000, is a fur that until recently was 
much neglected, being used almost solely for imitating mar- 
ten. But a revolution of fashion has sent it up in the mar- 
ket. The belles who shine at Saratoga and the White Moun- 
tains have taken a fancy to this pretty fur for cuffs, collars, 
and trimmings of various sorts; and their English sisters are: 
beginning to follow their example. So mink has risen from 
8s. to 25s. per skin. 

Some of the wolves, which are here in a large variety of 
colors, are in high repute for rugs, both hearth and carriage. 
The most sought after for this purpose are the Churchill 
wolves, so called from an old Hudson Bay post. These skins 
are all-but milk-white, with a sprinkling of blue-black hairs 
down the back; and the richness and warmth of the fur are 
quite remarkable. Yet in price they are comparatively mode- 
rate. You can buy the finest Churchill wolf-skin for £1; of 
course there is the cost of dressing in addition. Wolverine 
(the American glutton) is a softer fur than the wolf, but 
possesses much the same attributes, and sells at a little over 
the same price. Wolverine are the pest of the trappers; true 
to their character, they gormandise on the bait set for the 
smaller and more valuable fur-bearing animals, and either 
pull their limbs out of the traps or walk away with them 
without inconvenience. The fur of the lynx, which is largely 
represented in one of the upper show-rooms, is much used 
for muffs, ladies’ cloak-linings, etc., and is also dyed to imi- 
tate the most costly furs. Prices range from 12s. to 4s. per 
skin. It may be interesting to owners of the domestic cat to 
know that some common cat-skins from the United States 
fetch as much as 5s. 6d. per skin. They are chiefly used for 





ladies’ victorines, etc.,and probably often do service for # 
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; igher- fur. The “fishers” come from the 
nominally ig aeons of the American lake-district, Huron, 
more soul’ Michigan, while the Mouse River lake is the 
ee Samson’s strength lay in his hair; theirs lie in 
commons ‘which were used on the helmets of the Prussian 
their pe i] superseded by the ugly spike. Now they are split 
army pe of them are made very costly muffs. When we 

, an n that the price of each good fisher-skin ranges from 
mentio £2 10s.,and that the tails are by no means large, it 

7] = obvious that a fisher muff is suited only to the longest 
will Of badgers, racoons—the old original ’coon—and 
purs‘;s—the latter smelling worse than all the scents of 
- e combined, yet made into beautiful caps and muffs— 
ang at not space to speak at length; nor of the opossum 
we musquash, both of which, like the skunk and racoon, 
yon e chiefly from the United States. To find the great mass 
- rry imports from this region, and also from Alaska and 
of Farry. “ territories” connected with the States, a visit 
paid to another warehouse, that of Sir Curtis Lamp- 
friend of Peabody), in Queen street, Cheapside. His 

onsignments, exclusively from American collectors, are con- 

derably larger than those of the Company. There is the 

: at show of fur-seal skins, out of which the beautiful cloaks 
and jackets are made. The seal aristocrats go under the 

urious name of “ wigs,” and fetch as much as £2 a-piece. 
if ou would make the round, there are still other two fur 
warehouses to visit—that of Messrs. Marais in College-hill, 
devoted almost wholly to American furs, and Messrs. Culver- 
well, Brooks, and Co.'s, also in College-hill. These gentle- 
men’s show-rooms may be styled the most sensational in the 
trade, since they receive consignments so miscellaneous from 
all quarters of the world. They are specially strong in the 
pird skins, which have become so fashionable of late years, 
and their last catalogue comprehended grebe, gull, pelican, 
swan, dressed geese, ibis, and flamingo skins, necks and wings 
of tropical birds, humming-birds, birds-of-paradise, and lots 
more of the pretty feathered creatures wherewithal ladies 
choose to adorn the fronts of their hats. No branch of the 
skin trade has been so much developed by fashion as that in 

ebe-skins. The great bulk of them come from Odessa, 

erdianski, and Constantinople; and the consignment, which 
jsalmost exclusively to Messrs. Culverwell and Co., is entirely 
in the hands of the Greek merchants. Ten years ago the 
supply only reached a few hundreds, and there was no great 
demand. Now the import is many thousands annually; and 
within the last two years grebe-skins have fetched 10s. a-piece. 
They are slightly retrograding again in public favor. Messrs. 
Culverwell also sell the bulk of the import of African mon- 
key-skins, so much in use for muffs. These are of very varia- 
ple value, but range from 2s. to 8s. It is believed they are 
much imitated by Angoro goat-skins. The same firm are 
consignees of a considerable number of lion, tiger, leopard, 
and puma skins, and have had in their warehouse the skins 
of boa-constrictors, crocodiles, armadilloes, and even of an 
elephant. A room hung round with splendid lion, tiger, and 
leopard skins, many of them with the formidable heads and 
paws left on, and their grim beauty diversified by white grebe 
plumage and the brilliant hues of the ibis and flamingo, is a 
sight worth going to St. Mary-axe to see. 

t must be remembered that each and all of these collec- 
tions is submitted to public auction at the half-yearly series 
of sales in March and September. These sales constitute the 
sources whence are drawn the supplies of our home manu- 
facturers and retailers, as well as of the continental buyers, 
who crowd to them to make investments in time for disposal 
at the great Leipsic fairs at Easter and Michaelmas. But 
before venturing into the sale-room, we must bore the reader 


each particular buyer ; a point often of importance in keep- 
ing down fractious competition. Sometimes this silent sys- 
tem breeds charges of what is known as “running.” A bona 
fide bidder complains that the opposition bidding is mythical, 
and invented by the auctioneer to enhance the price. But he 
can retaliate by leaving off, and letting the auctioneer knock 
the lot down to the mythical bidder, which involves loss to 
himself ; and this is so obvious, that we believe the practice 
is seldom resorted to. As in the House of Commons, a little 
joke goes a long way in the fur sale-room. The auctioneer 


— entreats a foreign buyer named Wolff to show his 
fellow-feeling for his namesakes by starting the bidding for 
wolves; and when he complies, there is a ery of “ Wolf, 


wolf!” from all directions. Wolft, however, retaliates, when 
the auctioneer requests him to begin a lot at twenty shillings, 
by blandly offering in broken English “a pennie,” and evi- 
dently thinks he has made a hit. Then the cats, when they 
are put up, give occasion to more small wit, the auctioneer 
grandiloquently describing them as “the only fur England 
produces ;” while the buyers respond by highly creditable 
“mieaus.” The sales last for about three weeks, and then 
the foreigners—having paid for and uplifted their goods—are 
off to Leipsic with them with all speed; while the English 
buyers at once begin the process of manufacture that is 
required before they are ready for sale to the ladies and 
others whom we commenced by addressing.— Belgravia. 


a 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN SOCIETY. 


The essential weakness of the foundations of modern 
society has long since attracted the attention of thoughtful 
men, and the remedies which have been proposed for it may 
be distributed into two classes. It would not be very unjust 
to associate one class with the name of Mr. Carlyle and the 
other with the name of Mr. Cobden; not because these emi- 
nent men were the exclusive inventors or advocates of the 
remedies to which we refer, but because each name is the 
symbol of a school of thought to which a particular set of 
precautions against anarchy is congenial. The expedient in 
favor with the first school is to chain up all this “ doggery.” 
The world is governed by force, they say; place therefore 
your force at the disposal of intelligence and let it be orga- 
nized into a system more or less beneficial but at all events 
effective. Independently of all other objections, it seems to 
us a conclusive answer to this theory that it is extremely 
doubtful whether, supposing intelligence to exist, there is 
force enough to place at its disposal, or force at all events on 
which it may rely. What was once practicable, when a 
small feudal aristocracy in exclusive possession of effective 
weapons for defence and offence had to put down a Jacque- 
rie, has ceased to be practicable with modern armies. These 
armies are so large that they must include all or a great part 
of the populace; the canaille which is by the assumption to 
be put down fills the ranks, and is carefully instructed in the 
art of war. Nor is it gaeengen | possible to keep the profes- 
sionally armed canaille from taking acertain interest in the 
mendacities and the shams. The other theory is the exact 
reverse of the theory of the organization of force. Employ 
no force at all, say its preachers, or reduce it to a minimum. 
Trust to education and progress. Do your utmost to diffuse 
material comforts and intellectual pleasures, and the masses 
will need no coercion, because in the long run they will have 
all they can reasonably ‘desire. The infirmity of such views 
appears to consist in attributing to the masses a set of aims 
which are not theirs and a standard of comfort which is not 





with a few statistics. The value of the furs thus sold is from 
£650,000 to £850,000 per annum, and the following is a list of 
the American fur-skins sold by public auction during 1869: 
Beaver, 170,500; musquash, 2,233,400; rabbit, 56,500; opos- 
sum, 154,000: fur seal, 40,000 ; otter, 18,000; marten, 106,000: 
fisher, 18,000; fox (silver), 2,500; fox (cross), 7,500; fox (red), 
73,000 ; fox (white), 14,500; fox (blue), 350; fox (gray), 28,- 
000; lynx, 83,000; mink, 97,000; bear, (black, brown, gray 
and white), 12,000; wolf, 11,000; badger, 5,000; racoon, 387,- 
000; sea otter, 1,600; common cat, 6,800; wolverine, 1,200; 
skunk, 111,000. In all, the stupendous number of 3,630,000 
skins were sold ; representing an equal number of lives taken, 
besides a good many thousands of uncousidered trifles, such 
as ermine, chinchilla, squirrel, rabbit, etc., and entirely exclu- 
sive of European, Asiatic, and African skins. It is surprising 
that,in the face of such an animal slaughter, the supply 
should be maintained as it is. 

The Hudson Bay Company hold their sales in their own 
house, but the other brokers sell in the Commercial Sale- 
rooms, Mincing-lane. 

Climbing up the long staircase to the top of the House, you 
enter a large room lighted from the roof, with a rostrum 
along one of its sides, and on the other three seats sloping 
backward and upward, as ina class-room. These seats ar 
occupied by a company very motley as to nationality. There 
is the stolid but cute German, the saturnine Russian, the mer- 
curial Frenchman, the lively Pole with the keen eye and the 
swart face, the Dane, the Prussian, the Italian, the Greek, the 
Yankee (no offence at the juxtaposition), Jews of all these di- 
verse nationalities, and a good solid substratum of the Eng- 
lish element—also profusely streaked with Hebraicon. The 
hats worn by the assembly are as infinite in their variety of 
shape as are the faces in variety of expression. In the pulpit 
the central figure is the broker and auctioneer; a handsome 
ge pateen, an alderman, no less, of the city of 

ondon ; and on either side of him sit members of his firm, 
either partners or clerks. The furs have already been in- 
spected by the buyers in the warehouses, and each man 
knows what he wants, and has marked in his catalogue the 
limit to which he is prepared to bid. There is not the sem- 
blance of a fur in the sale-room. The auctioneer puts np a 
lot—say the best of the sea otters—“ Twenty pounds,” “ fifteen 
pounds,” “ten pounds.” At last he finds a bidder at ten 
pounds ; and then, as fast as he can articulate, rises step by 
step, at 5s, a time, till he has reached the limit that any one 
in the room is prepared to go. Down comes the hammer; 
but no buyer’s name is called, and wetare lost in wonderment. 
Whence come all the biddings, since the company was silent, 
save, for an occasional jest or a guttural polyglot remark ? 
You might stand in the room a day, and never get at the 
explanation of this mystery; but ‘after all, like most other 
things, it is very simple when you know it. The auctioneer 
and his coadjutors quarter the room like look-outs at sea, 
each taking upon himself to pick up the biddings in his own 
district. The amount of “rise” at each bid is marked in the 
catalogue, and each buyer has a silent method of his own— 
preconcerted with the auctioneer—of denoting that he 

springs.” One winks, another nods, a third bites the end of 
his pen, a fourth holds up a finger stealthily, a fifth scratches 
his head, and so on. Thus the “ public” in the sale-room are 


before their eyes. The theory assumes the permanence of 
certain institutions—above all of the institution of private 
property—and expects the toiling multitude to be content with 
a somewhat larger share of it than it at present enjoys. Now 
it seems to us that moderate comfort is not the object desired 
by these classes, and that what they do desire they seek to 
pe Arse by means which are inconsistent with the maintenance 
of property as now understood. There could be no more 
improving exercise for a believer in peaceful progress as an 
exclusive substitute for an organized force than attendance at 
the entertainment called a “penny gaff” or the perusal of a 
series of the Family Herald. The standard really before the 
eyes of the masses is one of extreme luxury, of that luxury 
which by the nature of the case can only be enjoyed by a 
small minority. No education, as it seems to us, short of the 
education furnished by bitter experience can be expected 
to convince the majority in any length of time worth calcu- 
lating that these views are unattainable; and, indeed, one of 
the first results of education would be to introduce them to 
theories, doubtless unsound, which pretend to show that 
there are contrivances by which the laboring man can be ena- 
bled to share at once the luxury and the idleness of the class 
from which he is farthest removed. It may confidently be 
asserted that the problem of giving greater stability to society 
than it now possesses is much more difficult and complex 
than either of these schools of thought supposes or appears to 
suppose.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE DOVER CHRISTIANS AND “ PUNCH.” 


His Worship the Mayor of Dover and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of that place have expelled Punch from 
their reading-room by a narrow majority—fifteen serious- 
minded persons of that Association, headed by the Mayor, 
having voted against Punch, and thirteen in its favor. It is 
something to find an association of “ professed” Christians in 
which the majority in favor of pompous solemnity is only 
two-fifteenths; and it is particularly encouraging to find that 
the defence of Punch was founded on the very valid, though, 
perhaps, somewhat aggressive argument urged by one of its 
advocates. His Worship had affirmed that “ whatever does 
not tend to promote the growth of the kingdom of Christ in 
the minds and hearts of the members of the Association is, 
in a certain degree, inimical to their real propriety and 
benefit,” to which a supporter of our light-minded contem- 
porary replied by asking whether, when his Worship follows 
the mace to church, “human vanity or the growth of the 
kingdom of Christ was the uppermost feeling.” The ques- 
tion was regarded as simply impertinent, and was ignored, 
but it really went very near the heart of the matter. The 
reason serious-minded people resent jokes is at bottom very 
much the same as the reason why the Essex boor—by no 
means a serious-minded person—resented it, when he said he 
could not abide Punch, for it was “always a jeerin’ and a 
fleerin’.” What this worthy objected to was not the secular 
character of Punch, but its tendency to excite in his own 
mind a vague but painful sense that even his own self-im- 
portance might possibly be founded in nothingness—which 
would mean pretty much the same thing as the shaking of 
the foundations of the earth. There is an uncomfortable 
sense of instability produced in the hearts of persons who 





kept in the dark as to the nature of the investments made by 


believe devoutly in themselves by the flying shafts of satire. 


When they see so many things made fun of, they never 
know what may not happen to themselves; nay, the mere 
fact that persons like themselves are laughed at suggests 
that unless that satire can be formally condemned, as the 
fruit of frivolity and iniquity, they can hardly stand firm 
again on their own feet. Now, the question put by the ag- 
ressive young Dover Christian went straight to this point. 

as the procession to church behind the mace calculated to 
accelerate the Mayor’s growth in the kin 


2 gdom of Christ, the 
feeling that, after he had done all that it was his duty to do, 
his Worship was still an “ unprofitable servant,” or was it, 


on the contrary, calculated to inspire those grandiose feelings 
in his breast by which the soul is inflated into a sort of moral 
dropsy . If the latter, then this thorou zhly serious and even 
ostentatious religious ceremony was clearly far more dan- 
gerous to the health of his Worship’s soul than that raillery 
which, whether edifying or not, clearly rather tends to re- 
duce man’s sense of his own importance than to increase it; 
indeed Punch might even be defended as, in some sense, an 
antidote to the poison of a pompous ceremonial. For in- 
stance, the last straw in the balance of the Dover Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which seems to have turned the 
scale definitely against Punch, was a little drawing in the 
number of March the 4th, in which a very dolorous and con- 
fused-looking old lady is lamenting to a younger friend 
while paying a morning call, the general derelictions of ser- 
vants, and looking industriously for any aggravations she can 
suggest of the sins of her own domestic, one of which she 
inconsequently finds in the fact that her Susan, though al- 
owed to go to chapel three times every Sunday since she 
lived with her, “doesn’t cook a bit better than she did the 
first day.” This appears to have been regarded as an irreli- 
gious joke by the majority of the Dover Christians—they 
were pleased apparently tu consider it a sort of flippancy 
against the practice of public worship, instead of a laugh at 
the irrelevant ingenuity of a Mrs. Nicklebyish old lady in 
finding artificial aggravations of her domestic sins. But if 
this very innocent joke were to have had a religious drift 
forced upon it at all, clearly that drift ought to have been 
—— as being on the religious and not on the irreligious 
side. If the old lady’s speech indicated anything but the in- 
genuity of a confused mind in finding aggravations for her 
favorite grievance, it hada by no means bad drift, and was 
directed to show that Susan’s triple attendance at chapel 
ought really to have made a more diligent servant, and there- 
fore probably a better cook of her. If the preacher had put 
it in solemn, didactic form, and had said, “ You must not 
imagine that by coming here three times a day you have dis- 
charged your duty to God, unless you go home prepared to 
make better shopkeepers and better shopmen, better masters, 
and better servants through the whole week than you were 
before,” the Dover Christians would have thought the ob- 
servation most proper, would have instantly forgotten it, and 
taken credit to themselves for their triple attendance at 
chapel all the same. But the supposed joke at the ill-success 
of a triple attendance at chapel in making servants do their 
work any better, brought really home how very little use 
mere chapel-going—faith without works—was even to them- 
selves, and that gave them probably an irritating sense of in- 
security, a feeling that they might have been struck at 
through “ Susan” and perhaps even hit as well as struck at. 
Surely, if they were, it might have done his Worship him- 
self rather good than harm; and have acted as antidote to the 
dangerously inflating influence of that solemn procession to 
church behind the mace.—Spectator. 
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SOCIAL GRIEVANCES. 
SERVANTS. 


You are quite right, my gentle Public. 
to this, sooner or later. ‘“ The sooner ’tis over, the sooner to 
sleep.” Come, confess! Have I ever been dull, or bore you, 
or been melancholy myself—except, perhaps, at the wedding 
breakfast ? Have I ever for one moment caused you to ima- 
gine that the author of these sketches is Dr. Cumming, or 
our own Tupper—no, I did not write the articles in the Satur- 
day upon him—or Miss Dr. Somebody, or a bishop, or the 
late editor of the Morning Advertiser, or Beales, M.A.—or, in- 
deed, the Prime Minister? Never, I am sure. 

In my soberest moments, a graceful fancy has thus pre- 
vented my degenerating into a too stern morality; and Ihave 


It must have come 





always endeavored to be lively, even when obliged to be 
severe. But I warn my readers that there are some subjects 
which requires to be handled with solemnity and seriousness 
that forbid levity. Oh! I see it—it has been staring me in 
the face for the last ten minutes, the title of this paper. I 
have made up my mind to have it out; and yet here I am 
trembling on the edge of the chair, not daring to trust my- 
self to its inhospitable arms. And supposing I am caught! 
Suppose the housemaid casts her detective orbs over these 
pages. Suppose—but that is too horrible—the butler stealth- 
ily advancing from behind, and peeping over my shoulder. 
I have not got a looking glass opposite me; but I am sure 
I am looking as terrified as old Sir Prenny Smiffkins did, 
when I surprised him in the coffee-room at the Round Table, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, when all the servants were 
downstairs, taking a choice and select lunch gratis off the tit- 
bits of the cold fowls ranged on the side-board, with red 
cabbage, pickle, and bread, and the house beer. 

Nonsense. Am I in my own house, or not? Am I master, 
or is Mistress Gadabout mistress, of the establishment? I 
cannot honestly declare that either is. It may suit the con- 
venience of my cook that I should dine at eight o’clock ; and 
my butler, that my favorite beverage is claret. But if I pre- 
ferred dining at a quarter to nine, and Hungarian to the 
Medocian vintage? How then? Ha, ha!—I should lose 
them. I don’t care about the butler. But the cook—the 
darling, the precious, the invaluable, the adorable ! Don’t be 
alarmed, madam. He gave me warning last year because I 
took him for the Ascot week to my cottage on the Heath, 
where I was entertaining a small but select circle. The next 
day he came to me with tears in his eyes. : 

“To oblige his dear patrou—the Mecenas of his art, the 
director of his conscience culinary—he had consented to pass 
himself of the delights of his stall of orchestra at Covent 
Garden, and of the ballets of that ravishing Alhambra! Did 
he make obstacles to accompany Monsieur to his campaign? 
No. But he figured to himself a different landscape. He 
had dreamt a delicious turf, sown here and there with tufts 
of trees and flowers; of groves, where the nightingale’s son 
of love, assisted by the smoke of a pure Londres of rea 
Havanna, should refresh a brain which had begun to spoil 
itself in the service of Monsieur. Ab! what horror !—that 
arid plain, recalling the home of the Kabyle. Was he a 
Zouave, to recreate himself in sand? No! he was artist, poet 
—what will you? A poet! Ah, such a spot did the divine 





Williams imagine in his drama of ‘Markbetts,’ when the in- 
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fernal sisters confectioned their potage a la Canidie. A nos- 
tulgiv, an ill of country menaced him. He quitted me with 
regrets—oh ! with regrets, well sure; nevertheless, he must 
assure me of his distinguished consideration.” 

Of course, | wasn’t going to lose such a man for such a 
trifle: and he returned to his opera and ballet, engaging to 
send down a substitute. 

Who are these mysterious people? Where do they come 
from? Who were their fathers and mothers? Are they of 
noble birth or lineage, and enter service, as the Knights of 
Malta, under a vow? What gives them their appetites? 
Why are they so particular and frequent in their meals? I 
don’t carry out the following programme in my own Case :— 
Something when they get up; breakfast at eight; lunch (a 
morsel! !) of bread and cheese and beer, at eleven ; dinner at 
one; tea at five; supper at nine. I fancy they measure their 
rank among themselves by the yards of provisions they 
swallow. [don’t keep a large establishment myself—a cook, 
butler, and two servants in livery, housekeeper, lady’s-maid, 
three housemaids, two kitchen-maids, three laundry-maids, 
coachman, groom, and a couple of helpers; but I confess, 
when I have them in on Sunday evenings for the purpose of 
prayer and a short exhortation, | feel a very uncomfortable 
sort of awe creep over me. The rustle of that lavender silk 
dress of the housekeeper, as she sits on a sort of throne by 
herself, crigps my nerves. I can feel the eyes of the butler 
upon me, and that he is, in his mind, calling me a humbug 
and a hypocrite. I pity the young grooms and maids, who 
are shy, awkward, and wncomfortable. I, give a sigh of re- 
lief as the “ rear” turns, and gives me a full view of the noble 
and rotund proportions of Mrs. Stores. I don’t know why I 
should do it—I should have thought they had plenty of pray- 
ing in church ; but they are my instructions, and | obey. 

No doubt it’s wrong, but it does amuse me to see them 
troop in according to their rank and precedence, in which 
order they sit down. Who settles the questions of pre- 
cedence? > Casserole is not of the reformed religion, and 
does not attend. Isuppose he would take the pas of the 
butler. But would he? The coachman also appears more 
humble than I should have thought would be the case, from 
his usual lofty position. Which is the greater swell—the 
laundry or the kitchen-maid ? How much has been written 
on their supposed habits—and how little correctly, I will 
venture to add! Who rules—the little tyrant of the kitchen? 
How I should like to assume plush, and pass a month in the 
servants’ hall! Llow L would worm the secrets out of that 
sleek Mr. Spoons, and trace the various channels through 
which spoil is conveyed! What secret hoards has he, and 
where? I was in Throgmorton street one day on business, 
and I saw him come out of a broker's office. What are his 
favorite investments? Perhaps he can put me ona good 
thing time-bargains? Andis he content with one-eighth 
profit ? 

These are fair speculations into which to enter—for how 
little we know the feelings, manners, and habits of those 
who are actually the arbitrators of our comfort or discom- 
fort! The servants of the present day are, for some reason, 
distinct types from those of our fathers. I never see any 
butlers now like old Growler—that is, before Aunt Rachel 
corrupted him. 

He must have been five and thirty or forty years in the 
family—and when young, a tall, handsome man. He was 
very dark; so dark, that when he got gray, it was an iron- 
gray, barely perceptible. His linen was always marvellously 
washed, and kbpt in perfect order. He wore frills to all his 
shirts. Five gold studs—jewelry was his weakness—secured 
by little chains between each, were placed at equal distances 
down the front. On the right hand side of the top stud was 
What looked like a piece of mud, about the size of a half- 
crown. This was a brooch, containing the hair of his de- 
ceased wife, used on ordinary occasions. On days of fes- 
tivity, it was supplemented by one double the size, encrusted 
with large pearls. He was much troubled with corns, which 
excrescences he wore in great profusion on the soles of his 
feet—and were also a constant source of expense to him, as 
he was continually consulting eminent chiropidists, with no 
results: these spoilt his temper, which was at times perfectly 
fiendish. When I first left Oxford, | wasn’t allowed a latch- 
key, because Aunt Rachel was afraid of burglars; and 
thought that, if I was to lose it inthe streets, whoever picked 
it up would at once know that it belonged to our house, and 
rob it the same night. So, as I wasa gay young spark, and 
took my pleasure very freely, rarely returning from balls, or 
the Fly-by-nights, or club, till the milkman clattered about 
the square, Mr. Growler was not at all in a pleasant humor 
when summoned out of his warm bunk by a dissipated young 
man, Whom he had known as a baby. 

“ Pretty time to come home, indeed. Might as well have 
waited till breakfast. I won't stand it, darned if Ido. Vl 
lave nothing more to do with this old eastle.” 

Ile always called the house the castle, and I don’t know 
why. 

Llowever, the row used to wake my father from his dreams 
of protocols, who used to put his venerable head over the 
bannister—encased in a white night-cap with a tassel at the 
top, which always excited my irreverent lawghter—to ask 
what was the noise all about. Then Aunt Rachel began to 
scream at imaginary burglars; and as this took place on an 
average five nights a week during the season, Growler and I 
at last compounded. He slept the sleep of the undisturbed, 
and | kept my vigils without having to encounter the wrath- 
ful Growler on my return. 

When the family was away and the house shut wp, it was 
a tremendous offence if any one dared to ring the front door 
bell, and inquire for any member. I had a very severe pas- 
sage of arms with him on one occasion, arising from the 
above antipathy. A young diplomatist, a friend of mine, 
Who had just returned from his Legation, in September, called 





to see if Twas in town. | was abroad, and Growler knew it. 
“Mr. Gorham at home, Growler ?” 
“ No!" 
“Is he in town?” 
“NO! he roared 


“Where is he?’ 

“T dont know. In prison, may be!” 

He got a very severe wigging for this from my father, es- 
pecially when he heard it was a member of his own pro- 
fession to whom Growler had misbehaved himself. Then, 
poor old fellow, came the drinking business. I remember 
being perfeetly astounded, on my return home from the 
country house where I had been spending my Christmas, and 
standing by the dining-room fire to warm myself before I 
went up to dress, at seeing Growler enter with the lamp in 
his arms, and make three pirouettes with it before he could 
place it on the table, exclaiming : 

“Well, Marsha Gorham—heresh row in eashel.” 

It went on for some time without being discovered by my 
father ; but his drunkenness took such an eccentric turn. He 





| would be drunk for three or four days, and not touch a drop 
‘of strong liquor for three or four months. At last it came 
lout. My father didn’t know what to do with him. 
| could'nt keep him, and couldn’t turn him out in the streets. 
Growler seemed fated to pass his life in diplomacy. A_cou- 


tion, offered to take him, if he would only promise to be 
sober whenever he gave any of his state dinners; with the 
further assurance that, with those exceptions, he might be 
drunk whenever he liked. He went out, and for six months 
he was as sober as possible. Unluckily, one night my cousin 
gave a dinner to the other foreign representatives. Growler 
was drunk on that occasion, and remained so for a week. 
When he recovered he was sent home again, and consoled 
himself with marriage, taking unto himself a young lady of 
the tender age of seventeen, just about fifty years younger 
than himself. I don’t think it turned out happily, and a 
separation ensued, when Growler very quietly drank himself 
to death. 

But, at all events, Growler was an honest, respectable, 
trustworthy fellow, who had unfortunately allowed one vice 
to overtake him, when he thought he had passed the distance 
post of temptation. Let us compare him with a remarkable 
young gentleman, who was my factotum before T succeeded 
tomy present fortune. ? 

Mr. Charles Smiler was the worthy son of a still, more 
worthy father. Mr. Smiler, senior, had discovered in the 
pocket of his master a compromising letter from a married 
lady. This he stole; and taking it to the lady, proposed sel- 
ling it to her for three hundred pounds. This very handsome 
ofler she declined. So Mr. Smiler found a purchaser in the 
husband. Hence the intervention of my Lord Penzance, 
and the usual scandals and miseries. His master, of course, 
kicked him—I believe, literally—out of the house ; and, when 
the establishment was broken up, he recommended me Mas- 
ter Charles as an excellent servant—thinking that he was not 
to be held responsible for any share in his father’s guilt. For 
some time he appeared to go on very steadily ; and, in truth, 
I never saw a better servant. One day I happened to go into 
the pantry, when I saw several numbers of a penny sporting 
paper lying about. e 

“ What is the meaning of these; Charles? I hope you don’t 
bet.” 

“Lor, sir, not I. I only take them for the chesses and 
knurr and spell, of which | am very fond.” 

I was not quite convinced, and sent all niy plate, but that 
in actual use, to my bankers. 

Some time afterwards, Mr. G. complained to me that he 
had been following Swift's“ Directions to Servants,” inasmuch 
as, when sent on messages, he stayed out longer than the 
message required—* perhaps two, four, six, or eight hours, or 
some such trifle’—especially if sent in the morning; and 
sometimes absented himself altogether without leave. He 
began to throw oft the mask ; and whenever a certain friend 
of mine used to call—who is supposed to be a great authority 
in sporting matters—he used surreptitiously to ask him for 
tips. What horse was good for the Derby? if he knew of a 
dark ’un for the Ascot Stakes? and so on. Still the spoons 
were not missing, anJ I winked at his doings. On one Ascot 
Cup day, I gave a dinner party. As he was handing tea 
round, he said to my wite—who was sitting next to a lady of 
rank— 

“ All right, mum—Blair Athol has won the Cup !” 

(By the way, I may be doing his generally correct informa- 
tion injustice in naming Blair Athol, as [am not a racing 
man, and have not the slightest idea whether that horse ever 
did win; but it does not affect the story.) 

Her ladyship had her glasses up to her eyes in an instant, 
and said to my wife—every syllable very strongly accentua- 
ted— 

“ What a ve-ry ex-tra-or-din-ar-r-ry young man !” 

He escaped with a wigging; but the fact was,he had a 
lrecipe for varnish of marvellous brilliancy, the secret of 
| which he would not impart, else had I dismissed him instantly. 
| My boots were the envy and admiration of the club. I will 
confess to my gentle public that I have a weakness—every 
great man has—and that is doots. J like them well made, 
well fitting, and well varnished. 

“ Always remember, my dear boy,” used to say my poor old 
grandmother, who often spoke the words of wisdom, “ to 
have your extremities well dressed. Spend your money on 
the best hats, the best gloves, and the best boots; and so long 
as’’—what she called—* the intermediates are not threadbare, 
you will always be the best dressed man in England !” 

Tcouldn’t part with him—not even when—Well, I had 
better be candid ; such things have happened in the best regu- 
lated families. The fact is, he became fired with the—I 
wish I could say laudable—ambition to hand down his name, 
and probably his recipe for varnish, to posterity. I should 
not have objected so much to this, if he had resorted to legiti- 
mate methods to secure his object; but I presume, or I love 
to believe, that he was in such haste to obtain these advanta- 
| ges, that he forget them—and, subsequently, to marry the 
very pretty nursemaid who was an accomplice in his designs. 

Ifowever, punishment, with her lame foot, shortly overtook 
him. My wife sent him out one morning, and he didn’t re- 
turn to lunch. At seven in the evening, the servants hadn’t 
seen him. At half-past, I went down to the cellar to get the 
wine for dinner, and as I got inside the door I stumbled over 
something and nearly fell, and put out the candle. It was 
the body of Charles, drunk and incapable, on the floor. And, 
sir, will you believe it? That heartless young scoundrel— 
that depraved miscreant to whom I had been so kind, and 
whose fault I had so often overlooked—I repeat, that heart- 
less young scoundrel had been tasting samples of my choicest 
vintages, for which I had ransacked the cellars of the Conti- 
nent. Never shall I forget my feelings when, clutched in the 
hand of the ungrateful and drunken little wretch, I found a 
bottle of Chambertin, thirty years old—the priceless ruby of 
my bins. How did he getthere? I searched his pockets, and 
found a counterpart of the key of the cellar; of which, no 
doubt, he had taken a copy when, in a weak moment of con- 
fidence, | had entrusted him with it to fetch the wine. I 
went up stairs for my riding whip, and on my return bela- 
bored him with it till! I had restored him sufliciently to his 
senses to make him understand that he was to leave the 
house immediately, and not to apply to me for a character. 

I found out afterwards where he used to go to. He fre- 
quented the betting ring there used to be in Hyde Park. 
The last time I saw him he was numbered 15,691, and was 
conductor of an omnibus—no doubt, a respectable, and, in- 
deed, responsible, but still inferior position. 

Dear, dear! how the subject runs away with me. Here 
am I, nearly at the end of my space, and I have given speci- 
mens of a butler and footman. Is no time to be devoted to 





my favorite aversion, the lady’s maid? Shall the coachman, 
from his coign of vantage, boast that he escapes scatheless ? 
And the kitchen-maid, and the gamekeeper, and the house- 
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sin of mine, who was going to some South American Lega- | 


| eS 
‘keeper, and the female cook: they can merely pass 
| you in a vision, called up by the enchanter’s—my ' 

There is, however, one servant I must not lea 
cause, although she receives wages, she is the tyrant of + 
| whole establishment. She is the old nurse. Everyty ars 
afraid of her except the children, whom she evidently = Y 
| ders her own, and not their mother’s. Her dignity jg awful 
; and I should just like to see you offer her hashed Tnutton fo 
dinner. She is faithful and devoted to her mistress and 
children, as long as she has her own way. It is better n - 
trust her with money. If you send her out with a panne 
to buy sixpennyworth of stamps, she will spend the ihe 
in pre and other necessaries, and say, when remonstraic} 
with— : 

“Why, poor Miss Dottie has not had a new doll 
night; and I promised Master Frank a box of soldi 
long ago.” 

“Oh, Hannah!” observed Mrs. G., meekly, “T wish y 
would not be so extravagant. The children have plenty of 
toys, and I really can’t afford it.” 7s 

“ Well, mum, if you grudges them, poor dears, 1’) 
them myself; so there, take back your 19s. Gd.” 

Or else it is— 

“ Hannah, just dress Master Hugh. 
him a walk—it’s such a lovely day.” 

“Tm sure, mum, you ain’t a-going to do no such thine 
Dr. Macdraught says he’s not to go out in this east wing” ~ 

“ But, my good woman, the wind is south-west, Look at 
the weathercock !” 

“ Don’t tell me—just as if I don’t know better than 
of weathercocks!” 

So east it is, and Master Hugh does not go for a walk 

One word to the ladies, and especially country ladies, jy. 
fore I close. Cannot you do something towards trainin: 
boys and _ girls to be good servants? Have Polly Pumpkin 
into your kitchen two or three times a-week, and teach jj; 
how to boil a potato and broil a chop. Tommy Spoggs, fron, 
the plough, may attend the lectures of your butler at thy 
same time. Let a gridiron and a duster be part of the imple. 
ments of your national schools. Teach them to sew and je 
clean: it will be of far more use to them than the absurdiiy 
of drumming into their stupid brains the situation on the tap 
of Heligoland.— Once-a- Week. 

——__>___— 
CAVE HUNTING. 

The gentlemen of the West Riding have during the |gs 
twelve months proved that the example of Dr. Buckland 
the great cave-hunter, has not been lost upon them, by form’ 
ing a committee for the exploration of the caves which abound 
in the limestone cliffs of their beautiful dales, and have just 
issued a report of the results of the last year’s work near the 
quaint little town of Settle. They began with a cave known 
locally asthe Victoria, and soon made discoveries which are 
important both to archeologists and historians. There were 
two distinct horizons which furnished evidence of two dis. 
tinct occupations of the cave by man. In the upper there 
were large quantities of bones and teeth of the Celtic short. 
horn, the goat, horse, pig, and a few remains of roe deer and 
stag, which were evidently the refuse of human food, along 
with fragments of pottery, Samian ware, bone-pins, ani 
various nondescript articles made of antler and bone, stone 
pet-boilers, spindle-wheels, and charcoal. The personal orna- 
ments are the most worthy of note. Besides bronze harp. 
shaped brooches of the common late Roman type, there were 
two in gilt bronze of a sigmoid shape, and adorned with a 
singularly beautiful pattern in blue, yellow, red, and green 
enamel. They are undoubtedly of a style purely Celtic, A 
harp-shaped brooch, Roman in design, is adorned with a most 
delicate pattern in blue and red enamel. There were also 
bronze gilt armlets. The whole evidence furnished by the 
personal ornaments, in a word, points to their Romano-Celtic 
origin, and it is not improbable that the principal seat of the 
art of enamelling was Yorkshire, the few enamels of that 
kind which have been found occurring with one or two ex- 
ceptions in that county. The date of the occupation is 
shown by the coins, which range from Trajan down to the 
barbarous imitations of the coins of Tetricus. The latter 
were in circulation in the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
probably continued to be used in that portion of the Romano- 
Celtic kingdom of Strathclyde down to its final conquest by 
Eadberlet in A.D. 756. The whole group of remains is pre- 
cisely of the same character as those found around the ruins 
of Roman villas in Britain, and had probably been introduced 
by Romano-Celtic inhabitants who fled from their luxurious 
homes to take refuge from the ravages of the Picts or Scots 
or of the Northumbrian Angles, who were pressing on that 
portion of the frontier of Strathclyde during the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries. To suppose that people using articles 
of luxury such as those found in the cave would have chosen 
such an inclement abode, some 1,200 feet above the sea, ex- 
cept under the pressure of necessity is unreasonable. At the 
entrance of the cave, below the Romano-Celtic stratum, a 
layer of angular débris fallen from the clift above, six feet 
thick, rested on a thick deposit of grey clay. At their point 
of junction a curious bone harpoon, a bone head, the broken 
bones of red deer, horse, and Celtic shorthorn and of gigantic 
bear were found, which testified to the occupation of the 
cave by man long before the Romano-Celts used it as a refuge. 
Two flint flakes and two lumps of red ruddle were probably 
derived from this lower horizon, which as the talus died away 
at the entrance of the cave became confused inside with the 
Romano-Celtic stratum immediately above. An unfathom- 
able mass of grey clay filled up the bottom of the cave. We 
hope that the results of this exploration will lead to the dig- 
ging out of the many other caves in the district in which 
similar remains are known to occur. Any ray of light which 
can be thrown into the historical darkness of Britain after the 
departure of the Roman legions and before the invasion of 
the English is worthy of being treasured up, and evidence of 
this kind as to the social condition of the Romano-Celts is 
particularly valuable.—Pali Mall Gazette. 


a 
LIGHTHOUSE BUILDING. 


The building of a lighthouse is almost always a perilous 
undertaking. We all know the sad yet romantic story of the 
first Eddystone Lighthouse—how, on one November night, 
in the year 1703, just as it had been completed, a terrible 
hurricane blew it away, leaving not a wreck behind; and 
how Mr. Winstanley, the noble-hearted Essex gentleman who 
had built it, perished with his workmen on that awful night. 
The later resources of engineering science have made the 
task of building lighthouses less dangerous than formerly ; 
but even now it is slow and arduous work. The last light- 
house built is that upon the Wolf Rock, which is situated 
about nine miles southwest of the Land’s End. The surface 
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» Guiph 7) a tradition that an attempt was once made to 
the strengt® ummit the figure of an enormous wolf, made of 


yjant on Hts SU within: and so constructed, that the mouth, 
P pper, and ee ae gale, should give out a loud hoarse 
receiving the “ ne ariners of their danger. But, owing to the 
sound, to — nents, the ingenious notion could never be 
jury of the Prins as it may, the building of the new light- 
curried oe -- child’s-play. The light was first exhibited 
jouse has f January, 1870, and has sinee burned regularly 
on the - : from sunset to sunrise. But the structure has 
evely mig a eight years to erect. On the 17th March, 1862, 
ken pend first’ got upon the rock, to cut out the founda- 
the wor sowie to the insecurity of the foothold, and the 
= = breaking of the surf over the rock, stanchions were 
Te be fixed in the rock where the workmen were dig- 
ey {each man worked with asafety-rope lying near him, 
ging, - f which was attached to the neareststanchion. An 
ae re man was always stationed on the summit as 
Ceo look out for the sea, and give warning when a 
Bea le likely to sweep over the rock ; when the men would 
we head to the sea, while it washed over them. Then, 
hold oe wave had passed over, and there was a bmp ree | 
oye hammers, and jumpers, some over twenty pounds 
mee ht, were frequently found to have been washed away. 
r wviditional danger to the men was in the necessary blast- 
=a the rock with gun-powder—their only protection from 
he showers of shattered fragments of rock being a temporary 
senthouse, formed each time they landed. In building light- 
Canes, the progress of the work must always depend upon 
the humor of the weather. Very often it is impossible to 
land on the rock at all; and when you do, you may often 
finda large portion of the last day’s work washed away ; and 
this has to be done oll over again. In the eight working sea- 
sons occupied over the Wolf Rock Lighthouse, there were 
two hundred and sixty-six landings; and of time spent in 
labor, eight hundred and nine and a-half hours—being only 
one hundred and one working days, of ten hours each, for 
the erection of the tower. In this lighthouse, a fog-bell, 
weighing five hundred weight, is fixed on the lantern-gallery. 
It is struck by two hammers worked by machinery. or the 
purpese of giving the signal a distinctive character for the 
station, the machinery is arranged for striking the bell three 
blows in quick succession, at intervals of fifteen seconds. The 
cost of building this lighthouse, considering the exceptional 
difficulties, may be reckoned moderate—being about £62,726. 
—Once a Week. 
————_»—__———_ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HAT. 


Unquestionably the most remarkable feature in the history 
of the hat is the intense moral significance which is attached 
to it in England. By a curious association of ideas it has 
come to be regarded as a badge of that respectability which 
Englishmen hold so dear. The prevalence of this notion 
may be realized by a very simple experiment. Discard its use 
for a time, and you will soon discover that, in parting with 
your hat, you have parted with your credentials as a decent 
member of society. It has happened to the virtuous tourist 
in the course of his summer wanderings, wp Alps or among 
grey cathedral towns, to chance suddenly on one of those 
oases of fashionable resort where English most do love to con- 
gregate. In a reckless mood he has exchanged the hat of 
convention for the wide-awake of comfort; and with no 
other covering for his sunburnt brow, he presents himself to 
the fashionable throng on the Promenade or at the door of 
the Protestant temple, alone among the hat-crowned hatless 
found. He will soon perceive how seriously compromised is 
his social position by his hatless condition. In the cold looks 
and contemptuous stares of his countrymen and country- 
women he will read a silent but expressive sentence of ex- 
communication. Like the Shadowless Man of the German 
story he will find that a sort of social blight attends his steps. 
In vain will he try to exchange civilities at the table @hote 
with the correct British matron, or to talk politics with the 
pompous British paterfamilias. The fact of his hatlessness 
will have been noted to his discredit; and he will have been 
set down, on the strength of it, as an undesirable acquaint- 
ance. He has contracted thereby a taint of Bohemianism 
Which makes him an object of suspicion to the colony of his 
compatriots at Gerolstein or Douchy-les-bains. There is 
nothing left for him but to accept the lot of a pariah with 
philosophy, and, if he is inclined to be sociable, to fall back 
on the company of bagmen and waiters. Now this prejudice 
of society against the hatless man is really rather fanciful. 
There is no reason to suppose that the hat connotes virtue. 
One may dismiss the notion that it operates as a sort of out- 
ward and visible conscience, restraining the wearer from evil 
or questionable actions. Some of the most remarkable mur- 
derers of their day have been distinguished for the excellent 
condition of their hats, as a visit to Madame Tussaud’s in- 
teresting exhibition will attest. Even the pacific broadbrim 
of the Quaker has before now adorned the criminal dock. 
To the confidence inspired by a lossy hat the swindler and 
the impostor owe no small part of their success. It is part of 
the stock disguise under which they prey on their unsuspect- 
ing fellow-creatures, But though a hat is no index of moral 
txcellence, and like other good things is capable of abuse, it 
— eminently typical of that curious compound of smug 
tg and regard for our neighbor's good opinion 
ia we English dignify by the name of respectability. 
rie ima facie, it raises'‘a double set of presumptions in favor of 
so Pn first has reference to his worldly circum- 
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wisdom is just a little compromised.—Saturday Review. 
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THE SEQUEL TO A “NEW LEGEND.” 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


And still she sat in the road to Rome, 

With her hungry eyes on the great white dome, 
Mindless of riot and ruin at home, 

Saying to passers, “ Let me be: 

Behold, I am she that was Italy !"— 


And hanging her head for sorest shame 

At the growing dishonor of her name, 

While the summers went and the winters came ; 
And, passing, the world said, “ Is this she 

That was called by the name of Italy ? 


‘ 


For she traileth her splendor in the dust, 
And her sword in its scabbard getteth rust ; 
And truly in her may no man trust ; 

And it shall only remembered be, 
Hereafter, that she was aly.” 


But she, with her head between her knees, 
Was not moved for any of these 
Reproaches, clustering thick as bees; 

Only she said, “ Now let me be, 

Since Rone is riven from Italy. 


‘Tam but a stirrer-up of strife, 
Having no more delight-in life : 
I am asa jealous and unloved wife ; 
And thrift and quiet are not for me, 
Since rot’s at the heart of Italy.” 


And now the darkness had come apace, 

Blotting out from before her face 

The things she had seen for a little space, 

And the hopes she had hoped when, young and free, 
Praises were sung for Italy ; 


When, sudden, an overflowing light 
Ravished the darkness from the night, 
And made it brighter than day is bright; 
And she hid her eyes: “ It is not for me, 
Fallen, forsaken Italy !” 


Then steadily to her startled ear 
Answered a small voice, still and clear: 
Rise, for deliverance is near! 

Come to thine own, if thou art she 
That is called by the name of Italy.” 


She looked, and the gates were opened wide, 
And the keys of Peter were at her side, 

And the glory had clothed her like a bride ; 
And the dome was alight. “ Is this for me ? 
Ah, then once more I am Italy!” 


As one in a dream she entered, weak : 

But they kissed her on lip and chin and cheek ; 
And all were too glad for any to speak— 
Wrapped in wonder that Rome should be 

Safe in the arms of Italy. 


Wait a little!” she whispers low : 

The tide will come and the tide will go. 
It will give us liberty in its flow: 

Since we all gathered together be, 

The rest shall be added to Italy.” 


- 


She will put her crown upon her head ; 

She will smooth the silk of her bridal-bed ; 

She will go out proudly charioted. 

Peace and plenty for her shall be, . 
Since Rome has been given to Italy. 


—From the May number of Lippincott’s Magazine. 
——->___—- 
THE CENSUS IN ENGLAND. 
‘A SERIES OF MARVELLOUS REVELATIONS. 
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Home Department. 


and one census more. 


themselves of all responsibility. 
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Colenso, Mr. Darwin, Mr. Voysey, and Mr, Purchas. 
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out risking the loss of public confidence: If Mr. Gladstone | Very different from those who were disposed to give more 
were to go down td the House in a wide-awake, his tenure of 
power would probably not be worth a week’s purchase. Even 
the jaunty Chancellor of the Exchequer could not venture | she could see to read without glasses, and got up regularly at 
on such an innevation without imperilling the success of his | six o'clock every morning, winter and summer, and that the 
next Budget. And the same thing is true of the small fry of | baby was the most beautiful child ever seen. Captain 'T. 
All who transact pubiie business do so on the 
implied condition that they come down in a hat to transact 
it. England expects every official to wear a chimney-pot. 
Even so obscure a placeman as a school-inspector cannot go 
his rounds in a travelling cap without reading a look of slight 
surprise on the faces of the managers to whom he presents 
himself, and without feeling that his reputation for official 


information than was required. Old Mrs. Dewbury was quite 
offended with her son because he would not write down that 


Dibdin Bowling, R.N., recorded all his wounds and engage- 
ments, appending full details of the weather during the week 
ending April the first; and Professor Babbleforth would like 
to have favored the Registrar-General with his views on 
Trades’ Unions, Strikes, and the Co-operative system. 
The most graphic pen that was ever manufactured at Bir- 
mingham for elsewhere would fail to describe the indigna- 
tion, incredulity, scorn, contempt, and all the other passions 
sung by Collins, &c., which raged in the breast and glowed in 
the face of Mrs. Greymare when she looked over the shoulder 
of her meek and mild husband, and caught him in the act of 
entering himself as “ Head of Family.” These were her ex- 
act words, as taken down by a short-hand writer who hap 
pened to be on the spot:—* Well, Mr. Greymare, you may 
consider yourself the Head of the Family, if you like, and 
Government too, if it Chooses, but 1 don’t.” 
The Smiths maintain their supremacy, the Browns are 
steadily advancing, and the Robinsons show no signs of dimi- 
nution. There were 10,615 more Joneses than at the last 
enumeration. <A great falling off was observed in such com- 
mon vulgar names as Samuel, William, and Richard, Mary, 
Sarah, and Ann; and a proportionate increase of Huberts, 
Harolds, and Sydneys, Ediths, Ethels, and Lilians. 

—_—_— >. —E 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Miss Broughton, authoress of “ Red as a Rose is She,” will 
commence a new serial story in the June number of Zemple 
Bar. She proposes to entitle it * Good bye, Sweetheart.” 

The Guardian says My. Hain Friswell has repaid to his 
publishers the £500 which they had to pay Mr. Sala for the 
libel against him which they unwittingly published. Mr 
Friswell has also paid them their law costs, which came to 
about the same amount. 

Miss Maria Rossetti has an elaborate commentary on the 
“ Divina Commedia” ready for the press, thus perpetuating 
the Dante tradition of the family. 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson sold by auction lately a 
collection of the works of Mr. George Cruikshank. The col- 
lection comprised his early and rare productions, caricatures, 
and broadsides, forming a satirical history of the early part of 
the present century. Amongst the subjects treated upon and 
the persons satirised, are Pitt, Sheridan, Jenner's discovery 
and the prejudice excited against it; the Regency and the 
Regent, the First Napoleon, etc. 

Messrs. E. Gambart’s collection of modern pictures and 
water-color drawings were sold last week at Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Wood's rooms, and realized £18,250. The pic- 
ture which fetched the largest price was “ When the Day is 
Done,” by Mr. Thomas Faced, R.A., exhibited at the Royal 

Academy in 1870, and which sold for 1,300 guineas. ‘ 

The lady novelists are busily engaged. Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. 
Riddell, Miss A. B. Edwards, and the author of “John Hali- 
fax,” have works of fiction in a forward state of preparation. 

Lord Dalling, it is confidently expected, will complete, in 
September, the “ Biography and Letters of Lord Palmerston,” 








The census was felt all over the kingdom, says Puzch ; 
and in houses where the families were large, lasted a consi- 


Some heads of families took it very seriously, assembling 
the entire household in the dining-room, down to the baby, 
carefully reading aloud every word of the printed instrac- 
tions, and prefacing the actual ceremony with an address 
containing a history of the census in this country from the 
time of Edward the Confessor, a recapitulation of its ad- 
vantages, socially, personally and politically, and an impres- 
sive appeal to the servant-maids to adhere scrupulously to the 
truth in all their statements, which they were requested to 
Particular people like these used 
new pens for the occasion, enclosed the schedule in an enve- 
lope (not adhesive), sealed it with their armorial bearings, 
and, in some instances, it is believed, addressed the commu- 
nication to her Majesty's principal Secretary of State for the 


Others treated this decennial obligation with unbecoming 
levity, filling up the paper, after dinner, with a careless 
lightheartedness hardly suited to the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, and concluding the business with three times three 


There were several well authenticated cases of maiden la- 
dies requesting the attendance of their solicitor, to relieve 


By many the questions to be answered were considered 
very inquisitorial, and sarcastic wonder was expressed that 
government had not demanded to know whether they had 
been revaccinated, what their income and outstanding liati- 
lities were, and to what extent they had become imbued, 
since the last census, with the views entertained by Bishop 


which he commenced as Sir Henry Bulwer. 

M. Samson, the old and eminent actor, the senior member 
of the Theatre Francais, died lately at an advanced age. 

The sixpenny edition of Sir Walter Scott’s works, published, 
in Edinburgh, has been the most successful of all that have 
ever been issued. 

A fine collection of jewellery, known as the Castellani col- 
lection, has been recently purchased in Itaty for the South 
Kensington Museum, and is now expected to be brought to 
the museum in a few days. 

A sale of paintings, the productions of artists of the French 
American, and Dusseldorf schools, took place on Tuesday 
evening, at the Somerville Gale, in this city. “ The Isle of 
Capri,’ a landscape and marine view, by Leu, of Diisseldorf, 
brought $650; “ The Regatta for the Queen’s Cup,” by Col- 
man, Which cost $1,500 to paint, was knocked down for $410; 
“ Dangerous Sport,” a hunting scene, by Tait, fetched $400; 
and “ Threading the Needle,” and “ Lady Playing Guitar,” by 
Pecrus, of Paris, brought respectively $190 and $205, 

During the recent continental war the palaces of Ver- 
sailles, St. Cloud, the Tuileries, and other Imperial residences 
have Leen centres of extraordinary interest, and have been 
placed before the public mind in the most vivid manner, A 
volume just published, entitled ‘ Memories of French Palaces, 
gives the history of those buildings. As these renowned 
structures are intimately connected with the history of the 
country, an account of their origin, growth, and decline are 
highly interesting and important. The palaces described and 
illustrated are Versailles, St. Germain, Louvre, Tuileries, St. 
Cloud, Palais Royal, Elys¢e, Compiégne, Little Trianon, Mal 
maison, and Fontainebleau. The author of the work is A. E 
Challice, and the publishers are Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, 
of Bouverie-street. 

A notable scandal excites for the moment the literary and 
political cireles of St. Petersburg. From time to time during 
the last eighteen months valuable books and manuscripts 
have been disappearing in the most unaccountable manner 
from the Imperial Library of Russia. Every effort was made 
to discover the author of these depredations, but in vain. 
New liws were made for the government of the library, and 
aspeci | ukase forbade the wearing, even by the officials, of 
furs, 0: ercoats, mantles, paletots, etc., ete., within the apart- 
ments where the books were kept, in order that the conceal- 
ment ©. volumes upon the person of visitors might be effeetu- 
ally prevented. One exception alone there was to this 
sweeping decree—the librarian himself, an erudite German, 
Doctor Aloys Piehler, who pleaded intirm health as an ex- 
cuse for retaining his ample wrapping and environments and 
outward integuments of sable. Alas! one fine morning, some 
three weeks ago, the learned pundit Pichler was detected in 
carrying out a ponderous and magnificent volume underneath 
his furs, and upon searching his house six thousand volumes 
were brought to light, besides manuscripts valued at more 
than five thousand dollars! These had all been packed up 
for removal to Rome, a fact which suggested that the Doctor 
was a Jesuit-in disguise and was “ operating” for the Holy 
Order. But the wits of St. Petersburg have made the matter 
the occasion of expressing their present dislike of Germany. 
Doctor Aloys Pichler is caricatured as a typical German, who 
has merely been annexing his bil-liographical Alsace and 
Lorraine. As for the librarian himself, he gets off easily with 
banishment, and not to Siberia, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, “ THE 
LIAR,” and ‘* AMERICANS IN PARIS.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—SATURDAY EVENING, “ RICH- 
ARD THE THIRD.” Monday, Mr. E. L. Davenport as SIR GILES 
OVERREACH. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING DUR- 
ring the week, 4 new drama, by Augustin Daly, entitled ‘‘ HORIZON,” 


in which Miss Agnes Ethel will appear. Matinee on Wednesday and 
Saturday. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “ WIN- 
TER’S TALE.” 











FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Sheridan's comedy of ** THE CRITIC,” and ** A THOUSAND A YEAR.” 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, 
- PLUCK.” With an entirely new company. 

WOOD'S MUSEUM.— EVERY EVENING, “ THE 
STREETS OF NEW YORK.” 


BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 
“THE FAMILY RESORT.” Crowded abey. BRYANT’S MIN- 
STRELS. Change of Bill. “THE CHALLENGE DANCE.” “THE 
JAPS.” “ALL AMONG THE HAY, BOYS.” Family Matinee every 
Baturday at 2. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
A REMOVAL. 
GEORGE C, ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 


Dr. E, P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined, Try them. 











| OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashec and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 
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ST. GEORGE AND OLD ENGLAND. 

In another column will befound a brief report of the St. 
George’s dinner in this city. Everything passed off pleasant- 
ly. The recent marriage of the PrincessLouise was alluded to, 
the usual toasts were drank, and the company separated at 
an early hour in the morning. The present custom of dining 
together dates from 1786, a few years after the treaty of peace 
had been signed between Great Britain and her late colonies. 
New York was then more of an English city than now, for 
althongh at present it is the second or third German city in 
the world, and the second Irish city, it has never had so large 
a proportion of Englishmen within the tides of the Hudson 
as it had in the period between the first and second wars with 
Great Britain. At the time of the foundation of this society, 
the city halted below the Park; fashionable residences were 
on Wall Street, and what is now Beekman Street was the 
upper confines of the municipality. There was then a large 
proportion of the population which was not of English de- 
scent. They were from Holland, or the children of those who 
came from Holland, and they numbered at the beginning of 
the war about one half of the residents. With this excep- 
tion, nearly all had a direct connection with England. She 
was their native land. A few of the houses of that period are 
still to be found in existence, such as the old Walton House, 
the opulence of whose owner is said indirectly to have occa- 
sioned the taxation which was the immediate cause of the 
breach between the mother country and the colonies. Why 
should, it was argued, colonies that have such wealth be ex- 
empt from responsibility and care, and why should they not 
pay their just share of all expenses? New York has always 
been liked by the English. Its clear sky, its immense 
commerce, its beauty of surrounding, have always made it a 
favorite with those whom business or pleasure have exiled 
from their homes, so that, while the immigration here has 
been small, it has been of a good class, and British residents 
of the city may point proudly to the merchants and bankers 
who represent them, and whose names are known over the 
entire world. The immigration is beginning again, and it 
may be that some day New York will be the third largest 
English city. Year by year, during all this time, the Society of 
St. George has done a good work. The members have met 
together, with very few exceptions, every twelvemonth, to 
eat a friendly dinner, to celebrate that land which, though 
distant, is dear to them, and to cultivate those ties of friend- 
ship which form some of the sweetest pleasures of life. 
There has been the sacred obligation of visiting 
the sick and the solemn duty of burying the 
dead; there has been the watchful care of friends over 
friends, and assistance has been given to the needy and the 
weak who often, in a strange land, sorely need these things. 
There has been the social intercourse of one family with 
another, often making the distance to the island called 

“home” across the seas seem less by reason of the multi- 
plicity of ways of hearing from it. The slow sailing brig of 
the last century has changed to the quicker packet, aad that 
again to the steamer since this society has been established; 


There is something wonderful in the spread of the British 
race. Only one nation has ever before equaled it in the num- 
ber of its people, and only two have ever equaled it in the 
extent of its territory. Its “drum beat,” as Daniel Webster 
said, “ goes circling round the globe.” No hour exists in 
which there is not sunrise in the British dominions. The 
acute intellect of Cesar could scarcely have imagined, when 
he landed on the chalky coasts of Britannia, that from this 
nursery would spring ‘great nations which, before buildings 
existing in his day had crumbled into dust, would be of the 
masters and arbiters of the world. The Aryan emigration 
into Europe three thousand years ago was a long time 
in reaching Western Europe, and the fens and bogs of 
Holland were not occupied until long after the coun- 
tries south of them. But the hardy mariners of 
Batavia soon learned that beyond their sea was an 
island more productive than their own country, and 
when the Roman power decayed they crossed over. 
Their descendants have gradually increased in numbers until 
the present time ; from three millions at about the time of the 
Conquest, they have increased to much beyond thirty mil- 
lions. They have sent off colonies to all parts of the globe, 
of which one has more population than the mother country, 
and the others are growing with great and accelerated rapi- 
dity. The population of Europe increases at six-tenths of 
one per cent. a year; that of the English speaking race else- 
where at three per cent. Everything grows with them and 
to them ; the surplus sent off by other countries of Europe 
becomes assimilated, and takes an English appearance. 
Those who spoke our tongue a century ago were but twelve 
millions; they number over ninety now. We, see, therefore, 
the wonderful progress of the race ; everywhere among them 
are the kindly feelings which a common origin and com- 
mon customs impart, and of which such a meeting as that of 
Monday is an evidence. 


THE JOINT HIGH COMMISSION. 


We heartily share in the wishes expressed by the pre- 
sident of the Saint George’s Society at their banquet, that the 
Joint High Commission shall succeed in arranging all dif 
ferences between the two countries. The solution of these 
grave difficulties is of special interest to the entire world, but 
to the people of both lands it has become one of vital im- 
portance. And yet we can scarcely hope that an unanimous 
report will be reached by both parties, and, should that even 
be the case, we doubt whether such an agreement would be 
ratified by the United States Senate. 

From the tone of the Washington despatches it would ap- 
pear that there is a likelihood of the whole questions in dis- 
pute being included together under one agreement, but this 
procedure may tend rather to render the task more difficult 
of solution than to simplify its details. We find that the 
Canadian press have begun to sound the note of alarm. The 
Dominion must not be sacrificed, they say, to the interests of 
the Empire, and in the face of this clamor the ministry has 
been obliged to declare that all questions affecting the in- 
terests of that country shall be referred to their Par- 
liament for a final decision. We fear that the Ca- 
nadians do not fully appreciate the gravity of the case. 
It is evident that in order to effect a thorough agreement, 
sacrifices must needs be made on all sides. The Fishery 
question is, we admit, of great importance to Canada, but of 
still graver moment is the re-establishment of the most 
cordial relations between the three countries. England is 
too proud and too just to demand, without equivalent, from 
any one of her offspring, much less from Canada, a renuncia- 
tion of rights which she is willing to defend with all the 
might of the Empire. Where is this equivalent to be found ? 
The United States, as regards fiscal matters, are in a state of 
transition, and there is no doubt but that ina few years a 
much more liberal policy will be adopted than now exists. 
But this question of the Fisheries cannot be held in abeyance 
until then; nor would the Dominion place insuperable ob- 
stacles in the way of a just agreement at the present critical 
juncture. It thus behooves the Canadians to move with 
great caution, and to consider whether the renunciation of 
this va‘uable privilege will not be a hundred-fold repaid by 
the diffusion of capital and labor throughout the Provinces, 
emanating from the Parent Country, and the placing on a 
friendly basis of the relations between the United States and 
the Dominion. The San Juan question is one of minor im- 
port, and can easily be referred to arbitration. The naviga- 
tion of the Saint Lawrence will offer no great difficulties, as 
it is to the interests of Canada to foster this international 
communication with all her power ; but it is in the persistence 
with which the Americans class the Alabama with the other 
Confederate vessels that we perceive the germs of a rupture 
of the present negotiations. If the British Government 
should even acknowledge that by the rules of international 
comity they were bound to arrest the Alabama’s career, the 
first time she entered a British port, can such liability extend 
to the other cruisers, under such different phases of interna- 
tional law as represented by the Georgia and Shenandoah ? 
We doubt it, but in such a case we fear that the Senate will 
refuse its ratification. Let ns hope that some dividing line 
may yet be discovered on which a basis of agreement can be 
founded. There are many minor details which also are be- 
set with difficulties, and it is scarcely possible that they can 
be adjudicated upon so as to please everyone. The only com- 
bination by which a favorable issue can be attained, thus lies 





England is not so far off as then. 





in indemnity on England’s part ; a renunciation by the Domi- 
nion of the exclusive fishery rights against some equivalent 


a) 
as yet not defined ; and a modification of the extreme Views 


entertzined in the United States Senate as to the liability of 
England for the depredations inflicted on American com. 
merce by the navy of the States in Rebellion. It would take 
a clever mathematician to discover the chances of a favorable 
adjustment of such a concatenation of abstruse incidents, ang 
we thus still doubt whether the Joint High Commission wi) 
bring their labors to a successful issue. 





OITY RESIDENCE. 

Next Monday is the first of May,a day that to a New 
Yorker is synonymous with discomfort and expense. He jx 
subject to extortion from the cartmen who convey his goods 
from one house to another, and he has misery itself for g 
companion during his waking hours. His mirrors are broken, 
his pictures have a sharp corner punched through them, and 
his glassware is ruined. All these mishaps he is expected to 
endure with a smiling face, and if he gets indignant, and je. 
monstrates with the public carrier, he is told that the latter 
is so busy that it is impossible not to do some da 
Quietly the father of the family withdraws, yielding up hig 
power to the usurpers; the mother, who has gazed discop. 
solately at the scene, bursts into tears, and the children 
romp through the entire house. There are many senseless 
customs existing in this world, but we know of none more 
utterly foolish than the practice of May migration. Origi- 
nally adopted as a convenience in a point of law, by enact- 
ing that all leases not otherwise expressed were completed 
on the first day of the ensuing May, the usage has become 
that every family which does not own its own house must 
change once a year, and that on the first of May. The 
present high rate of rents, no doubt, is occasioned largely 
by this senseless procedure. No such method of vacating 
premises and occupying others is known outside of the 
New World. Elsewhere, people get the houses and the 
floors they need at their own convenience; it does not de- 
pend upon a point of time, and a simple change in our 
laws, declaring that leases should expire in thirteen months 
from the day of granting, unless otherwise expressed, would 
in a few years completely break up this habit of society 
which every one deprecates, and all are obliged to conform 
to. “To be let” would then be seen in the advertising columns 
of our papers all the year round, and it would be possible 
for a tenant to make much better selections. 

In one respect the social life of New York is widely differ- 
ent from that of London, Paris, Berlin, or Vienna. It is that 
there are no residences among the places of trade, or that no 
shopkeepers live in the stories above their business rooms, 
There are many lofts unoccupied in the busiest portions of 
the lower city; and by making the buildings of sufficient 
height there could be ample room for all that numerous class 
whose means are small, but who nevertheless de- 
sire to live in decency and comfort. The head 
of the household, instead of hastily rising in the 
morning, eating a hurried breakfast, and then riding for 
an hour in a railroad car, and of course shortening the hours 
of business, would have it much easier. There is time only 
for a lunch, and after another ride on his railroad he reaches 
home late in the day completely worn out. At that place 
there is no opera, no theatre, no lecture; everything is quiet. 
It is no doubt pleasant to be in the country, but it must be in 
the day time. Crickets and frogs are very good in their way, 
but one had rather be where they can not be heard. As to 
the blooming fields, the trees in blossom, the soft and velvet 
sward, the singing of birds, the city man who has a residence 
in the country never sees nor hears them except on Sunday. 
How much better to enjoy the pleasures of the city temper- 
ately and moderately, and make an occasional jaunt in the 
country, than to live this life of aslave! Weunderstand that 
some merchants of this city have actually recommenced the 
plan of living over their places of bnsiness, as their grand- 
fathers did before them, and are well pleased with the result. 


SS 


CURRENT NOTES. 


The works of Pope seem to have wonderful vitality. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the majority of all the critics 
since his day have condemned his verse, and ftouted his pre- 
tensions to be considered a poet of high merit, his volumes 
are more read than any of his contemporaries, and more than 
any English writer preceding his time, except Shakspeare, 
The only two of those who, besides him, were of the age be- 
tween Ben Jonson and Addison who, are still much known, are 
Milton and De Foe. Dryden, whose merits are esteemed 
much higher, is scarcely read at all, and there is probably no 
poet, in the whole range of our literature, with the exception 
of Shakspeare, who has left so many lines, phrases, and 
couplets, that are still breathing with life, and are in the 
mouths of every one. Mr. Lowell has devoted much patient 
time and study lately to the examination of the claims of the 
“ bard of Twickenham,” and the Rev. Whitwell Elwin has 
just published, through Murray, a couple of volumes forming 
a portion of a new edition of the works of this author. Mr. 
Elwin does not judge Pope flatteringly. He thinks his per- 
sonal character was mean, and that he was guilty of treachery 
and small spites wonderful in a writer of his ability, and his 
estimate of the poems is affected by what he knows of the 
correspondence and the daily life of the man. It is surely 
unreasonable to apply personal tests to the outward manifes- 
tations of the mind, but if so it must be remembered that 





there are many others in the same category. By their poeti- 
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= merits only can We judge them. The present volumes offer 
ple contributions to a knowledge of his life. 
= e few things more striking in modern London 
eae ‘d erted appearance of the Thames Embankment. 
= - “$8 noble work, and so it is; but for all that it is not 
= “" doubt whether the traffic in the Strand and Fleet 
pie he been relieved to any appreciable extent by this 
= t to the city. Its underground traffic is, no doubt, 
pec ple, but for some reason or other omnibuses will 
rece gp will not loiter, crowds will not congregate on 
— crust which has been created at so much trouble 
pe pe for the good of the public. The truth is that 
ro like shops. Nothing pleases them more than to 
be jammed together in front of a plate-glass window. There 
are small trees on the Embankment protected with an amount 
of care which we should be glad to see extended to human 
beings; but there are no bonnet shops, no photographic por- 
traits of bishops and ballet dancers. The Embankment is, 
infact, beautiful but dull. For melancholy and poetic tem- 
eraments it offers great attractions, but it is far too grand 
ie a nation whose very exercise 1s a commercial pursuit, and 
who never know when they start for a walk what they may 
pave bought by the time they get home. A row of shops 
running from one end to the other would have made the Em- 
hankment as popular as the Burlington Arcade, which, as 
we all know, is “a thing of beauty” and “a joy for ever.” 


There was lately in the Daily Telegraph an account of the 
report of the Westmeath Committee. The report was said 
to declare that “in regard to agrarian crime, disaffection, and 
illegal combinations, the state of Westmeath and parts of 
Meath and King’s County is as bad as it could be; and, more- 
over, that many persons of respectable classes of society are 
indirectly implicated in these charges, at least in so far as 
they have not assisted in the detection of the persons engaged 
in Ribbon conspiracies, and that they are open to the suspi- 
cion to a great extent of even sympathizing with them.” 
The Committee was further represented to report that the 
existing law is inadequate to cope with this state of things. 
Questioned in the House of Commons as to the accuracy of 
this summary of the report, the Marquis of Hartington re- 
plied that it was “ very far from accurate ;” adding, “ The re. 
port of the Committee has not yet been printed, and the Gov- 
ernment do not think it desirable that it should be printed 
till it can appear with the evidence of the proceedings of the 
Committee. As soon as the entire report is laid upon the 
table of the House and printed, the Government will consider 
without delay the statements made in that report, and will 
take such action as they may consider necessary.” 


A change is coming over political life, indeed, for the 
Spectator speaks of the Government in this language :—“ The 
- Cabinet, as a Cabinet, takes no share in the debating of the 
day. So far as we can remember, it has not this year given 
asingle collective opinion upon any measure, any event, or 
any line of policy. The Premier speaks, and the head of the 
department interested in the subject under discussion, and 
perhaps some legal official, and there the contribution of the 
Cabinet towards the political education of the country ends. 
No one knows authoritatively what the members of the 
governing Committee who are supposed to lead opinion think 
of the European war, of the reorganisation of the British 
amy, of the Westmeath Committee, of any topic of the first 
Political importance. The Cabinet will not even reply to a 
formal proposal of a vote of censure on a cardinal point of 
Policy. The Under-Secretaries are reduced to dummyhood, 
the Secretaries abstain religiously from assisting, or explain- 
ing, or defending each other. As for the rank and file of 
Supporters, they are valued for their votes.” 


With reference to the actions for libel brought by Mr. and 
Mime, Goldschmidt, it is stated that it was announced on Mr. 
Goldschmidt’s part that as he brought the actions only for the 
Vindication of his character he cared not for damages beyond 
what Was necessary to reimburse him the expenses incurred. 
lis added that offers had been made on his part before the 
tTals to accept such a moderate amount of damages in each 


a collectively answer that object, and that the 
oUer Was renewed after the first verdict. 


The question of female education appears to have been in 
Vogue ‘ven upwards of a hundred and thirty years ago, as 
Wefind it was discussed at that time. But ideas then were 
a rae as in the present more enlightened age; for 
ms : a the most beautiful woman in the world would 
ia — : beautiful if she was as great a mathematician 
“the an or as great a metaphysician as the no- 
nei * oundest schoolman. Learning is so far from 
. te a My 8 understanding, that it is likely to banish 
et ae : Sense out of it, making her know nothing at 
ree at she is most concerned to know. While she was 

iaplating the regularity of the motions of the heavenly 


ice irregular would be the proceedings of her chil- 
a servants. The more she saw of order and harmony 
“ove, the more confusion and 


inher domest . disorder would she occasion 
i ber ideas affairs below. The more abstracted she was 
ripe - speculations, the greater stranger would she 
ening ee “ah and maxims of common prudence. Great 
wien them ¥ is superseded by those charms that have a 
a a ich our highest attainments cannot equal.” 
tophers ieee ently did not agree with the wisest of philo- 
te as canals ~ who has laid it down that.“ the female sex 
tl Of attaining any art or science, of being every 
ous, and even as brave and valiant, as we are.” 





Spain is attracting more attention for the past three or four 
years than before for a half century. What concerns more 
immediately the other nations is the prospect of the estab- 
lishment at length of a solidly founded government in the 
Peninsula, on those constitutional bases which, as experience 
has demonstrated, can alone secure order combined with 
liberty. This, of course, depends on the acquisition of a 
settled balance of powers and interest, such as has long ex- 
isted in the English constitution. Whether the correlation 
and equilibrium of these forces can be found in Spain re- 
mains to be seen. If the new dynasty act up to its profes- 
sions and justify the assurance given that this acceptance of 
the crown of Castille will not compromise the peace of 
Europe, nor wound the interests of any friendly nation, it 
has a fair course open to it. Let us hope, too, that the 
financial estimates and the retrenchments promised in this 
Royal Speech will equal their intent, and that, being the 
latest of the long series of such promises, they may also be 
the last, as, finally, realising themselves. To increase the 
public credit by augmenting public security and public 
wealth, to practise economy in the services, and to develop 
the resources of the nation, and thus to diminish the diffi- 
culties which have long surrounded Spanish Finance, con- 
stitute, indeed, a work worthy of the patriotism of the 
Cortes and of the devoted and patient efforts of the King 
and his Ministers. 


Some Englishmen, Thomson and Co., propose emigration 
to the Argentine Republic. They afford facilities in the 
way of buying stock, seed, etc., declaring themselves pre- 
pared to provide families with stock, seed, and agricultural 
implements to the value of £50, the money to be repaid with 
10 per cent. interest within three years. There are also rights 
attached of grazing and of cutting timber on the public lands 
adjacent to the colony so long as the said lands remain un- 
sold by the Argentine Government. As soon as sufficient 
emigrants have been collected Messrs. Thomson and Co. pur- 
pose chartering direct passages for them to Buenos Ayres, 
and from thence by water to their respective allotments. 
One-third of the land has been reserved for Swiss and Italian 
emigrants, and there are three other colonies close adjoining 
of French, Welsh, and Californians respectively. The scheme 
sounds well, and seems all fai: and above board, and will, we 
dare say, raise a vision of a terrestrial Eden in the exeited 
imagination of many a young emigrant, destined, we hope, 
to turn out far different from the Eden which Dickens portrays 
as the destination of “ Martin Chuzzlewit” and the jovial 
“Mark Tapley.” We ourselves think it might be very well 
suited for the laboring classes and for the sons of small 
farmers, who are sure to better themselves anywhere out of 
England. Fish abound, and almost every fruit, vegetable, 
and grain will do well; but it must always be recollected that 
the latitude is 30 deg. south, and that where rice and sugar 
flourish, and the elastic in the sides of your boots gets melted, 
the climate is sure to be warm. We see a rifle and a revolver 
are recommended as a precaution against the Indians. One 
great drawback is the want of wood, thistles and dried dung 
being commonly used as fuel over a great part of the Ar- 
gentine Republic ; and each settler is to be under contract to 
“plant or sow seeds over at least the boundaries of his farm,” 
as a source from whence to supply himself with timber and 
fuel in after years. 


The Spanish budget for 1871 is understood to estimate the 
expenditure at £24,000,000, showing a reduction of £5,000,- 
000 upon the budget of the preceding year. The receipts of 
the year are estimated at £22,500,000, showing a deficit of 
only £1,500,000. Assuming these figures to be correct, the 
financial condition of Spain must be considered to have ex- 
perienced a sensible improvement. Measures are also to be 
adopted for the creation of new resources; one of these 
will, it is said, be an increase from 5 to 10 per cent. in 
the amount of the taxation imposed on the internal debt. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Notes on the Epistle to the Romans. By Albert Barnes. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. The Notes on the Gospels have 
deservedly obtained a high degree of popularity on this side 
of the Atlantic, although the critical ability of the author 
does not compare with that of the great German theologians. 
He aims rather at stating the plain facts of the Scriptures in a 
way that can be understood by all, and has in this obtained a 
marked success. 


Lawyer and Client—Their Relation,s Rights, and Duties. 
By William Allen Butler. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
The learned and witty author of “ Nothing to Wear” con- 
tributes in this little volume, which is very handsomely 
printed, an addition to that controversy between Mr. Samuel 
Bowles and Mr. David Dudley Field which has so greatly 
agitated the press during the last few months. Mr. Butler 
takes neither side in the argument ; his only attempt is to lay 
down a few facts and rules which should guide the intercourse 
of lawyer and client, and he does it acceptably. He does not 
hold to Lord Brougham’s famous rule, that “a lawyer should 
know no interests but those of his client,” but is unable, as 
many others have been before him, to state the exact line 
which should divide wrong-doing that may not be tolerated, 
and pardonable zeal for the cause in which he is engaged. 

The Catholic World for May has its usual assemblage of 
articles. The first,“ The Church Accredits Herself,” affords 
some good reasoning to prove that the Catholic Church is 





Another one on Bordeaux is a pleasant sketch of that city in 
France. The Independent is replied to by Father Hecker, 
who “throws back with scorn” the allegation that the Roman 
Church does nothing for the poor and degraded of this city, 
and by a skillful collocation of figures seems to prove it. An- 
other arithmetical feat in this same number is “ Statistics of 
Protestantism in the United States,” in which the compiler 
shows that there are only afew over six millions of Protestants 
in the Union. There is a pleasant poem, the “ Amen of the 
Stones,” and there is a story of emigration to the West by an 
Irish girl and a Yankee lad. 

Hamilton, and Other Poems and Lectures. Py W. A, 
Stephens. Toronto: A. Lovell and Co Often the desire to 
write poetry attacks those who are not gifted in that way,and 
if they have not disinterested friends, and have a facility in 
composition, they too frequently keep on, pouring out verse 
after verse from early manhood to old age. We judge this to 
be Mr. Stephens’s case, for he records being smitten with the 
charms of a young lady’s voice thirty years ago, and he still 
keeps writing. There is, certainly, one mystery solved by 
this book. We have never known before just who wrote 
metrical geographies, but our doubts are ended. Mr. Stephens 
is the man, and it is not the only aid to wearied minds that 
he has performed of this nature. 

Valentine Vox, the Ventriloguist. By Henry Cockton. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. <A rattling book 
of adventure and incident, very popular since its coming out. 
This volume adds another to Peterson’s cheap series of novels. 
It is well worth reading by those who have not already 
done so. 


The Monarch of Mincing Lane. By William Black. New 
‘York: Harper and Brothers, A novel, which shall cover a 
new plot, has long been desired by those who are habitual 
readers of the fiction of the day. We can congratulate Mr. 
Black on his success in making out a new combination of 
events. He must feel somewhat of the pride a chess player 
would who should discover a new gambit. There is in this 
volume a villain who does not get punished, although de- 
serving ; a tool of the villain who receives the reward for 
which he bargained; a hero who quarrels with his father 
and is cut off with a shilling, but is married to the girl of his 
choice, and is not wretched for lack of money. Besides thes 


Charles Scribner and Co. It is no wonder that some or 
said “ the undevout astronomer is mad.” There is sc 


heavens that it is almost impossible for the human 


cept supernatural causes. This little book is the} roduc 


such books are rare in that literature, but such a misconcep- 
tion can only spring up in the minds of those who are up- 
acquainted with its extent. The knowledge 0 f the skies ig 
imparted in an easy and flowing manner, bu't with sufticient 
conciseness, and we have no doubt it will serve an admirable 
purpose in the plan of education. It is handsomely illus- 
trated. 

Calvinism ; An Address Delivered at St. Andrews, March 
17, 1871. By James Anthony Froude. New York : Charles 
Scribner and Co. No more potent answer to the “Church 
Accredits Herself,” in the Catholie World of next month, 
could have been needed, had the learned author desired 
to write a brief treatise on the causes which occasioned 
a new manifestation of religious force three centuries and a 
half ago. The church no longer performed her office as a 
conservator of morals, and works went with faith. Both 
were void. Formalism and authority did not answer the 
needs of the multitude, and the new accession to the beliefs 
of the world displayed astonishing vigor and powers of com- 
bativeness. It is in justification of this and of the modern 
spirit of Calvinism that Mr. Froude delivered his discourse, 
and of course it is not necessary to say that it is well done. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Welford and Co. The cultivation of German literature 
and of German thought has been so recent that it scarcely 
seems possible that one of the chief instruments in bringing 
about such a change as this is still alive and still wielding a 
busy pen. It is true thatthe power has so long been exerted 
that it degenerates into mannerism, so that the witless de- 
light in mocking him, yet it is none the less certain that in 
Thomas Carlyle there has been a great accession to the litera- 
ture and independent thought of Great Britain. Henry 
Crabb Robinson records in his diary how litile was known 
about Germany and its language at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and how it was remarked around Edinburgh 
that “there was a young man who understood German,” very 
much in the same way that that city might now if a successor 
of his understood Kamschatkan or Quichua. Mr. Robinson 
did much himself to dispel this ignorance, and since 1820 
there has been a constant influx of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans into Germany, who have made us know much more 
about that country than we did, and late disasters and wars 
have driven its inhabitants abroad so that they are now con- 
stantly to be met with, and in the United States form a very 
considerable portion of the population. Mr. Carlyle has been 











really the authoritative exponent of the faith of the Apostles. 


a hard worker in, these mines of learning ;:but what chiefly 


marvels, there are no female villains; all the ladies are goc a 
and virtuous, and all deserve good husbands. It is an « ax 
ceptional novel. 

The Wonders of the Heavens. By Camille Flamma ,;,,, 


From the French, by Mrs. Norman Lockyer. New * Suk 


ae has 
: : » much 
of the majestic and unexplained in the philosoph: y of the 


( ge mind to 
conceive its mechanism, or to refer its origin to any thing ex- 


tion 
of one of those minds of France that are not scey jtica]—that 


have a real and fervent piety. It is commonly t’ aought that 


eed dein d Serene, 
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, | 
distinguishes him from others, such as Mrs, Austin, has been | 


his worship of force and his strange and uncouth phrases, Ife 
adores all manifestations of power; whether Thor, wielding 
his thunderbolts in Walhalla, or Niagara, pouring millions of 
tons of water over its precipice. In 


men he favors those 


whose rule was of the sword, and abominates the meek: | 


Frederick the Great, with his brutality,” his inhumanity, is 
more an object of 4ove to him than John Howard or Fénélon, 
Ilis praises, strange as to their object, are poured forth in a 
version of English more unfamiliar to most men than would be 
that of the year 1450, and hisundoubting faith has made him 
many disciples. “ Sartor Resartus” exhibits these traits of his 
character as fully, perhaps, as any other of his books. This 


volume is one of a reissue, in small duodecimo, at ninety cents | 


a volume, which is to appear under Mr. Carlyle’s own super 
intendence. Its mechanical execution is good. 
The Marquis de Villemer. By George Sand. 
French by Ralph Keeler. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 
A pleasant story, without that multiplicity of incident which 
English novelists find necessary in their pages, and fairly 
translated. 
Gabricle Andre. 
Appleton and Co 


e 


By $. Baring-Gould. New York: D. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has attained a wide 
reputation as the author of “Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages,” and he essays in this novel only a new development 
of history, painting the dark and melancholy epoch of the 
French Revolution with a skillful touch. No treatment can 
make the historical novel relating to that age pleasant. It 
defies the power of the master of fiction to so order his events 
that they shall obscure the gloomy realities of outrages and 
violence to humanity. Mr. Baring-Gould sueceeds no better 
than others 

Vun Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine has for May 
its usual interesting table of contents. It affords a compen- 
dium of all that is valuable published abroad on the questions 
of mechanics and engineering. 

Die Modenwelt is laid on our table by 8. T. Taylor, 391 
Canal Street. This great fashion magazine of the whole 
world is $ known to all skillful dressmakers and milliners, and 
its importance has much increased since Berlin has become a 
centre of fashions. 


> 
THE SAINT GEORGE'S DINNER. 


The cighty-fifth anniversary dinner of the Saint George’s 
Society took place at Delmonico’s, on Monday last, and was 
attended by a larger number of members than for many 
years past. The banqueting-room was tastefully decorated 
with British and American escutcheons and banners, and a 
magnificent painting of Her Majesty Queen Victoria sur- 
mounted the raised table at which were seated the President 
and ex-President of the society, together with their invited 
guests; among these we noted principally Robert Gordon, 
Esq., President of the Saint Andrew's Society ; R. E. Mount 
Esq.,of the Saint Nicholas Society: Mr. McMahon of the Saint 
Patrick’s Society ; Joseph H. Choate, Esq., of the New Eng- 
land Society; Doctor Vinton, Chaplain of the St. George's 
Society ; General McDowell, James W. Gerard, Esq., and 
Messrs. Hawkins, Richard Grant White, Hurlburt, and Lester 
Wallack. Lord Waiter Campbell was also present, but 
retired at an early stage of the evening. The tables were 
efficiently presided over by the remaining executive officers 
of the society, among whom we noticed Messrs. T. D. Middle- 
ton, F. W. J. Hurst, Robert Mackie, ete. Mr. Braine, the 
respected Secretary of the society, was also very assiduous in 
his attentions, and to the supervision of all the officers must 
in a great measure be attributed the great success of this plea- 
sant reunion. 

After the cloth had been removed, the President, John G. 
Dale, Esq., alluded in felicitous terms to the prosperous con- 
dition of the society. He had had a great honor conferred 
upon him in being chosen to fill the place so long worthily 
occupied by Mr. Archibald, and he thanked the members for 
it. He gave a brief outline of the condition of the society 
for the past year, which had been prosperous, and spoke of 
the rapidly increasing field of usefulness it had before it. 
But, to make this labor permanent, much must be done by 
individuals. It is not enough to act collectively. An addi- 
tion to the list of members would be of much advantage. 
Those gathered there that night might turn their attention 
with great satisfaction to the position of Great Britain. He 
alluded to the marriage of the Princess Louise with the 

Marquis of Lorne, and said that the new ties which the Queen 
has formed with her subjects by this act have drawn the throne 
nearer to the people and the people nearer to the throne. The 
High Commission, now sitting at Washington, is endeavoring 
to prepare the way for the removal of the differences which 
have existed between the two countries, and it is to be 
hoped that its labors will result in a peace which nothing 
ean disturb, and that both nations will henceforth march for- 
ward, hand in hand, to help forward the cause of true civili- 
vation. He welcomed the representatives of the sister socie- 
ties, and offered the first regular toast,“ The day and all who 
honor it,” which was drank with due honors. 

The next toast was * The Queen, God bless her!” which 
was drank amid great enthusiasm, and was followed by the 
national hymn of “God Save the Queen,” all joining in the 
chorus. 

The next toast, “ The President of the United States,’ was 
received with “three times three,” the band playing “ Hail 
Columbia.” 

“The memory and genius of Shakspeare: not for a day, 
but for all time,” was responded to by Rev. Dr. Vinton. 

The reverend gentleman said, in a humorous manner, that 
he did not believe in Shakspeare, and doubted whether he 
ever lived; one thing was certain—it was very strange that a 
parson should be called upon to speak to a toast in honor of a 
playwright about whom solittle was known that no one could 
spell his name right, or at least be sure that he could.  Per- 
haps, however, a gentleman on his left, who had made a 
study of the subject, might enlighten the company on this 
and kindred topics ; as to himself, he would prefer speaking 
of the great usefulness of the Saint George’s Society, and the 
many benefits it conferred upon poor destitute immigrants. 
In his official capacity he had numerous claims made upon 
him, many of which he was obliged to refer to the officers of 
the Society, and he must say that they must do their duty in 
an eflicient and liberal manner, for no claimants had eyer re- 
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turned to him to say that their efiorts to obtain relief had 
heen fruitless. He also urged on the company present 
to aid the Socicty with a bounti ad hand, the more sor as 

both guineas and greenbacks would be equally acceptable. 

Dr. Vinton closed by ascribing the plays of Shakspeare to a) 
galaxy of great contemporary writers, and said that the only 
authentic record of Shakspeare was that of the birth of his 
first child, and that antedated the date of his marriage with 
gentle Anne Hathaway. : 

Richard Grant White, Esq., made a few humorous allusions 
|to the remarks of Rev. Dr. Vinton about Shakspeare, and 
| contended that Shakspeare had been a living verity, wrote all 
| the plays ascribed to him, and was born on St. George’s Day, 
las it was fitting he should be. There was, however, one 
‘trait in the great poet’s character that had not been  sufli- 
| cientiy alluded to by his annotators, and that was his thrift 
land business tact. “Among the many varied creations of his 
| brain, and no author ever had the power so thoroughly to 
‘identify himself with those living characters, there were 

plays that showed they were written in haste, perhaps to 
{fulfil a promised engagement. In this way Shakspeare 
|showed himself indiflerent to fame, and that his purpose was 
| to amass a competency, and then retire to his own home. 

“ Our Sister Charitable Societies, their representatives ever 
our welcome guests,” was responded to by Robert Gordon, 
Esq., President of St. Andrew’s Society. He said that he was 
happy to see so many members of the St. Andrew’s Society— 
indeed it almost appeared to him as if he were assisting at a 
reunion of Saint Andrews, so many were there present. He 
was delighted to witness this, and he hoped to see the two 
societies like the two nations come closer together, and be- 
longing as they did to a common country, they should share 
in its honors and its literature. If England could claim 
Shakspeare, had not Scotland its Scott and Burns? Speaking 
of the centenary of Sir Walter Scott, the speaker alluded 
very eloquently to the necessity of raising a monument in 
the Central Park to the great Bard’s memory, or the me- 
morial might take some other shape, but he felt convinced 
that the sons of Saint George would cordially co-operate with 
those of Saint Andrews in the observance of the approaching 
centenary. , 

Mr. McMahon responded very feelingly on the part of 
Saint Patrick’s Society, and alluded to the “ hopes deferred” 
which had hitherto prevented a cordial feeling between the 
two countries. He spoke in the most eulogistic manner of 
the noble qualities and virtues of our Queen, and concluded 
by saying tuat no Prime Minister of England had ever shown 
such a will to do justice to his native land as Mr. Gladstone. 

R. E. Mount, Esq., responded for the Saint Nicholas Society 
in a speech of great humor, but the honors of the evening 
were fairly won by Joseph H. Choate, Esq., President of the 
New England Society, who spoke in his usual felicitous 
manner, and who never met with a more appreciative audi- 
ence than on this occasion. Each sly hit, witty allusion, and 
humorous antithesis was applauded to the echo, and he brought 
his brilliant effusion to a close with a most touching tribute 
to the genius of Charles Dickens, coupling with it a toast to 
the memory of the great author. 

Thomas D. Middleton, Esq., as first Vice-President of the 
Society, proposed the health of the ex-Presidents of Saint 
George and especially that of Mr. Archibald, C. B., Her Brit- 
annic Majesty’s Consul in this city. Hespoke of the inestima- 
ble service that had been rendered by that gentleman in his 
official capacity as President, and of the great interest he had 
invariably taken in its welfare. The toast was received with 
great applause, and Mr. Archibald returned his thanks in his 
usual happy manner. 

“ The State and City of New York” was responded to by J. 
W. Gerard, Esq., and the “ Armies and Navies of Great Britain 
and the United States,” by General McDowell. The Press 
found an eloquent representative in Mr. Hurlburt of the 
World, and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, the talented naturalist, 
replied for “Our Guests.” “ The Ladies” were last on the list, 
but of course were foremost in the affection of all present. 

In conclusion, we may state that letters expressing their 
inability to attend the banquet were read from Sir Edward 
Thornton and the members of the Joint High Commission. 
The festivities were highly enhanced by an excellent band of 
music and a choice quartette club, and Mr. Archibald McKinley 
elicited the most rapturous applause in singing two songs in 
the most charming manner. 

Altogether the reunion was very successful, and to Delmo- 
nico must also be meted all due praise in providing a most 
delicious banquet in his usual inimitable style. 

—————__>————. 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 

Conflicting statements are made as to the first installment 
of the French war indemnity to Germany, the latest being a 
denial that the half billion of francs have been paid, and that 
the northern forts have been, in consequence, evacuated by 
the Germans and occupied by the Versailles troops. The 
Communists complain of the maladministration of their war 
office, and accuse Cluseret of aspiring to dictatorial powers. 
M. Pyat has resigned his seat in the Commune. Serious dis- 
sensions are reported in the Commune, and its powers have 
been delegated to a committee of nine. Communication with 
the provinces is cut off. Delegates have been appointed by 
the Republicans to make a final effort toward conciliation, 
and the Municipal Council of Havre has offered to meditate 
between the Commune and the Assembly—Another 
abortive attempt to establish a Communal Government in 
Marseilles has been made-———Senor Castelar has announced 
that he will introduce in the Cortes a motion demanding the 
dethronement of the King———The Austrian and Hunga- 
rian delegations are to meet May 22. M. Thiers refused 
an armistice asked: by a deputation from the Masons of Paris, 
on the ground that the Commune can never be recognized by 
the Government, adding that Gen. L’ Admirault had power to 
grant a truce whenever it was necessary. Prince Bis- 
marck has declared that the forts about Paris will not be 
vacated until the final treaty is signed. A multitude of 
match manufacturers presented themselves at the Parliament 

suildings, in London, with petitions against the proposed ex- 
cise duty on matches, and another large crowd from East Lon- 
don marched toward the Parliament Houses, but were dis- 
persed by the Police, to prevent danger from the accumula- 
tion of such masses of people———The steamship City of 
Limerick, which left Liverpool on Saturday, isat Queenstown, 
disabled, with 1,000 passengers on board———The King of 
Bavaria has written a letter to Dr. Dollinger deploring his 
excommunication———A heavy cannonade was opened 
Tuesday morning by the Assemblists on the forts south of 
Paris, and the gate of Point du Jour on the East. The in- 
habitants of Neuilly are leaving, pending the cessation of 
hostilities. The Germans began to leave the left bank of 
the Seine on that day, and Communists at once occupied the 
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man commander, the Commune General withdrew his troops, 
——Revolutionary placards have appeared in various parts 
of France. —Fort Charenton has been occupied by a de- 
tachment of Versailles troops. A strong reaction favor- 
able to the restoration of the Emperor Napoleon, is reported 
to have taken place in the provinces.——Several Deputies 
to the Assembly desire to make the Duc @ Aumale President 
of the Republic—The last few days have been employed 
in engineering work and concentrating Versailles troops. 
——In the British House of Commons, in the debate on 
the item of an excise duty on friction matches, on Monda 
night, the Government expressed a willingness to withdraw 
the item in question. In the vote that followed the Govern- 
ment was sustained. On the following night Mr. Gladstone 
assumed the responsibility for preventing the anti-match de- 
monstration, and Mr. Lowe announced that in consequence 
of the violence of the opposition the Government would 
withdraw the project for taxing matches. The British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday telegraphed to Gen, 
Pleasonton for information relating to the working of the 
tax on friction matches, and received the intelligence that the 
tax works well in the United States, and realizes to the Treg- 
sury $2,000,000 annually——-An armistice was declared be- 
fore Paris on Tuesday. The scenes attending the exodus of 
the suffering inhabitants of Neuilly were very distressing and 
pitiable. Measures have been taken for the succor of the 
destitute residents. A Brussels dispatch says the Northern 
Railway Company has notified station masters that the block- 
ade of Paris commences at once, and provisions destined for 
the city must be returned to their senders. Fort d’Issy had 
replied but feebly to the fire of the batteries of the Versailles 
Army at Meudon, Creteuil and Chatillon. It is thought the 
insurgents will soon evacuate the fort. The Army of the 
Assembly are establishing pontoon bridges across the Seine 
at Puteaux and Neuilly———The Italian Minister of Justice 
has announced in the Chamber of Deputies a bill for the 
separation of Church and State-—————Prince Bismarck has 
directed Gen. Fabrise, at Paris, to inform the Commune that 
if any mishap should occur to the Archbishop, the Prussians 
would probably interfere. The southern forts are badly 
damaged. Versaillist projectiles fall inside the ramparts of 
the city,and many people were killed and wounded. 
The Commune claim several victories. —The Communal 
Council holds its sittings with closed doors———The Com- 
mune suffers for lack of money and men, and the National 
Guards openly disobey its orders. The last stand will be 
made in the Rue de Rivoli and Rue de Castiglione, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Place Vendome-———Fort Mont 
Valerien is silent———It is now admitted that the Versailles 
Government is unable to pay to the Germans the first install- 
ment of indemnity, long since due-————There was some 
fighting as Asnieres on Wednesday.———The Newmarket 
Purse was won by Baron Rothschild’s filly, Hannah. 




















TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


AMIABLE ENTHUSIASTS, 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The old tradition that mex get “elevated” on liquor must 
be enlarged, in order to take in the members of the Tem- 
perance organizations. A paper now before us has two 
columns of advertisements announcing a score or so of Tem- 
perance meetings, each of which is to be addressed by 
speakers of the most elevated position and attractive char- 
acter. One Total Abstinence Benevolent Association has just 
secured the services of an able advocate ; another is promised 
a stirring address by an eminent speaker; others rejoice in 
the possession of long and well-tried orators, honest and in- 
domitable advocates, vigorous advocates, eloquent speakers— 
and one has “a sterling young orator.’ The adjectives, fall- 
ing thick as leaves in Autumn, are not confined to the speeches, 
for at each evening’s particular entertainment there is to be 
singing by the accomplished Misses So-and-So, or by star 
performers, or a “variety of star performers,’ and on one 
festive occasion there is to be a fine “ bone-duet.” Reserved 
seats for ladies, an admission fee of five cents, and fines for 
non-attendance, are some of the other peculiarities of these 
curious entertainments. At the foot of the second column of 
these multitudinous announcements, we discover a singularly 
malapropos card, reading thus: “ A whole funeral outfit for 
$25, —— of coffin for adult, hearse, and one carriage— 
apply,” etc. Is this an indication that the combined oratory 
and music of the “T. A. B.” Societies are likely to prove 
fatal to the hearer? 


THE QUEEN’S CUP AND THE COMING YACHTING SEASON. 
From the Herald. 


In what manner the Queen’s Cup shall be sailed for has 
become a serious matter. Many opinions, one way and ano- 
ther, have been expressed. Lawyers have been consulted 
and editors called upon and several letters have appeared in 
various papers about it. Some yachtsmen think one way and 
some the other, and argument runs high. In fact, the sub- 
ject has caused great excitement, and it is about time the 
matter should be settled. We do not believe in having all 
the delights of the coming yachting season marred by reason 
of an existing controversy regarding the point raised by Mr. 
Ashbury. We do not wish it to be possible for any unplea- 
sant feeling to result from a mere difference of opinion. 
Yachting is a pleasure—a pastime—and it would be poor 
policy to destroy the enjoyment of this year’s serson for a 
mere technicality or by a determination to hold on to one 
interpretation of a question and make no allowance for the 
opinions of others. We all know that the cup was won by 
the America against the entire English yacht squadron, and it 
is natural to suppose that it should be sailed for by a chal- 
lenging yacht in the same manner; but many think difler- 
ently, and assert that Mr. Ashbury has the right to challenge 
our Champion vessel, and not the whole of our fleet. Herein 
is the point at issue, 

The sole survivor of the four donors who placed the cup in 
the custody of the New York Yacht Club has expressed the 
opinion that a foreign yacht can challenge our champion 
vessel, and not be compelled to sail the fleet, and that Mr. 
Ashbury is right in his understanding of the deed of trust 
under which the cup is held. Although many do not concur 
in his decision, and retain the opinion that it should be sailed 
for as originally won, against the squadron, still they think It 
would be best to yield the point and agree that Mr. Ashbury’s 
challenge shall be accepted, and that a champion vessel be 
named to sail the race that will afford him the opportunity to 
gain possession of the much coveted prize. Good feeling 
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my . States; there should be no serious difference between 
Tnited et wndly controversies may be carried on, and intense 
them. sbegenses Hewes these can do no harm; on the con- 
rivalry ws will increase the excitement in and fondness for 
trary they d gain the point aimed at. We naturally wish to 
yachting eae ant attractive resort for foreign yachts- 
make our Ra that the number of their vessels among us 
men ; _ " with every future season; and this result can 
will al by cultivating the most kindly feeling and 
only be , everything that may possibly lead to dissension. It 
ae emembered that when the Sappho visited English 
will se st year her owner, Mr. Douglas, conceded everything 
— ied : Mr. Ashbury in the races with the Cambria; 
deman ish, yachtsmen will find that the conduct of the New 
oot ot Club will not be different from that of its gallant 
rs oe the owner of the Sappho, : 
— ourse, if this point is conceded, it will prevent a repeti- 
‘ wot the magnificent spectacle of last year. The great race will 
on to the insignificant affair of atrial of speed and weatherly 
“ litt -¢ between two vessels instead of a score or more; but 
- cerhaps better that it should be so in this particular case. 
We Peal suggest, however, that, in order to be compensated 
: rine loss of the regatta for the Queen’s Cup, the citizens of 
N w York should offer a grand prize for a race that will be 
‘ a to the yachts of all nations. Let the prize be of the 
ps class, worthy in all respects of the wealth of our great 
a Let it be made of such a character as will induce the 
owners of foreign yachts to consider it worth competing for, 
and then the season will prove most brilliant and attractive— 
worthy of our country and our people. We still claim supe- 
riority in respect to our yachts, and believe that nothing yet 
has been constructed that can surpass them; but we may be 
in error—England may, at last, have produced something 
superior to Our best efforts. The Livonia may be all her 
owner claims—the champion | yacht of the world—and_ this 
should be determined. The inducement should be offered 
for more than one foreign yacht to visit our waters. It can 
be done in the manner we venture to suggest, by offering a 
prize that will be worth coming for, and one that can be car- 
ried back with pride. We trust that our future intercourse 
with foreign yachtsmen will be as in the past, of the most 
agreeable character, and that interchanging visits will become 
hereafter a common occurrenee, 
THE NORTHWEST. 
From the Commercial Advertivr. 


The region of the far Northwest was, prior to 1846, in dis- 
pute between the L nited States and Great Britain, by whom 
itwas held part of the time under a joint dccupation, When 
a settlement was desired, it was found that the claims of the 
two countries were very wide apart. Great Britain made a 
demand for the Columbia River as a boundary, its waters and 
the harbor at its mouth to be held in common. We, on the 
other hand, made the preposterous claim that the boundary 
line should reach the Pacific at the Southern line of the Rus- 
sian possessions, thus cutting British America entirely off from 
that sea. This was known in the Polk campaign of 1844, as 
* phifty-phour phorty, or phight,” a battle cry of the Demo- 
crats, supplemented by a declaration in Polk’s inaugural mes- 
sage that our title to the whole of Oregon was clear and in- 
disputable (up to 54 deg. 40 min.), and should be maintained. 
The Democratic lion roared loudly in those days and war 
began to look imminent. Immigration went into the coun- 
try, and out ef this there arose no end of claims and counter 
claims. Finally in 1846 a treaty was made by which the 
line of 49 deg. was adopted as the boundary. It was at first 
proposed to run it to the open sea. This, however, would 
have divided Vancouver’s Island and given the City of Vic- 
toria tous. This would not do, and so the line was to con- 
tinue “to the centre of the Gulf of Georgia, and thence 
Southward, through the channel, which separates the conti- 
nent from Vancouver's Island, to the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca.” Now for twenty-five years we have been quarrelling as 
tothe “channel.” We claim the North channel known as 
Haro. The English say we must take the South channel, 
Rosario. Between, lies San Juan Island. The question, 
who owns this, is unsettled, and this, too, has been the source 
of alarm and peril. In 1853 the Hudson’s Bay Company sent 
some sheep there, when a United States Collector claimed a 
right to collect duties on them. In 1854 the Legislature of 
Washington Territory included San Juan in one of the coun- 
ties, and imposed taxes there which have never been col- 
lected. In 1858 or 59 some one shot a pig that belonged to 
the Hudson's Bay Company, and the offender was threatened 
with removal to Victoria for trial. This sort of thing would 
hot go down with free Americans, and then there was a 
“jolly row,” and a company of the United States Infantry 
Was sent to the island by General Harney. The same day a 
British war vessel arrived with a magistrate to enforce British 
laws, Happily the hostile authorities were discreet. The 
same year (1859), President Buchanan despatched General 
Scott to Oregon. He arrived there in October. He at once 
Proposed a joint military occupation which was accepted, 
and under that regime the island has since remained. In 
1861, an agreement with England was on the eve of being 
made, but the war broke up the negotiations. They were 
tenewed in 1868, and in October of that year a protocol was 
mae aga Sete Johnson, changed afterward to a Con- 
= oe anc signed in January, 1869, This went down with 
Ce Alabama Treaty, and now comes up in the Joint High 

ommission, where, we trust, the case may be finally settled. 


MODERN THEATRE. 
From the Christian Union. 


An editorial writer in the Galazy for May, commenting on 
the utter failure of the dr: 


welety jn Eee ‘ama to represent truthfully modern 
this ae “ “ngland or America, expresses a doubt whether in 
an n ry such representation is even desirable. He cites 
po ee of France, where the people have been de- 
ite, el and damaged by theatrical delineation of modern 
yo a — characteristic sins of the time have had a 
raha — thrown about them upon the stage; the 
pe = the military bully being “ ideatized just enough 
pt oe attractive.” The Writer apprehends a similar 
ficld a . re a should American social life become the 
onan ur dramatists; that our characteristic rascal, the 
. Togue, would be so modified in presentation as to 
ae interesting and amusing. 

of = nian, coming from a source not to be suspected 
rine A ee bias against the stage, has an interesting 
theatre Thee whole question of the moral tendency of the 
simple one — in its broad aspect is no easy or 
ste € cannot shut our eyes to the significance of 
ween —— so deeply rooted in human nature. The 
times the th denied that in some countries and at some 
We for eatre has been a munificent educator. Nor do 
v*orget that there are some American actors now on 
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the stage who unite brilliant genius to an untarnished private 
life. Yet, fairly considering the whole aspect of the modern 
j theatre, the hard fact forces itself upon us that its steady 


itself to the side of human nature which is weakest, an 
stimulates and feeds the evil tendencies which of all others 
least need external encouragement. hat this is true of the 
lower Classes of theatres which outnumber those of the better 
sort as fifty to one, hardly admits of discussion. 

How far the same principle tends to reach even the higher 
forms of dramatic art, is hinted by the pa ragraph in the 
Galaxy which we have cited. It is the really able delineation 
of modern life which the writer deprecates, as likely to work 
moral mischief. If this apprehension be just, what must be 
thought of the bald and wretched caricature which now do 
duty in that field? If really clever dramatic work, like that 
of the French playwrights, cannot draw its subjects from 
real life without glorifying rascality, what sort of moral 
teaching goes with the feeble and senseless trash which our 
writer tells us now represents modern society on the English 
and American stages ? . : 






NEW FLOATING ISLANDS, 


From the New York Times, 


The ancient floating islands referred to by the younger 
Pliny were in the Laghetto di Bassano, near Rome. Covered 
with reeds and rushes, they were so firm that sheep strayed 
out upon them, and thus often floated away. In our own 
time, not a few floating islands are known to exist. There is 
one in the lake called Gerdan, in Prussia, and one in the Lake 
Kolk, in Osnabruck. Sometimes such masses form in the 
Ganges and in the Mississippi, and pass out to sea, carrying 
animals and serpents on involuntary voyages. In ancient 
Mexico, floating islands were used as flower and vegetable 
gardens, and are described, as may be well believed as of 
marvellous richness and fertility. Sometimes they bore not 
only these productions, but the huts and families of their pos- 
sessors, Who thus enjoyed the convenience of living, as it 
were, in their shops, as was the universal habit of tradesmen 
of old. 

Tidings of a new discovery of similiar phenomena are just 
received from Victoria. In Gippsland, which is a province 
of that colony, there are broad and fertile plains. These are 
traversed by rivers which flow into a system of parallel lakes, 
something like the inlets on our own southerly coast, separated 
from the ocean by long sandy ridges, pierced by but one navi- 
gable opening. Alluvial deposits are constantly brought down 
by the rivers from the mountain districts to the sea, and a 
process of land-making is thus said to be going forward here 
which is extremely interesting. A steamer, at a late date, 
was crossing Lake Wellington, when the man at the wheel 
suddenly perceived land ahead directly in the vessel’s track, 
where land had never been seen before. The Captain was 
speedily on deck, the ship’s course changed, and the mysteri- 
ous territory carefully skirted at half speed. It was discov- 
ered to be a small island, which was, without a doubt, mova- 
ble. A luxuriant growth of grass carpeted it with verdure, 
and shrubs, including the tea-tree and other larger growths, 
imparted to the surface an agreeable diversity. Enjoying the 
delights of this peripatetic isle were droves of pigs, which 
were feeding away contentedly, quite unwarned by their in- 
stinct of any danger. Presently, a second but smaller island 

yas discevered, which had apparently become detached from 
the other. 

From what part of the main land these wandering frag- 
ments had strayed could only be surmised ; but it is said to be 
known that part of the soil at Marley Point, on the south 
shore of Lake Wellington, recently became detached, and 
floated away miles across the water, with twenty or thirty 
head of swine on board. So long as the wind drove it in 
that direction, the infant island bore exactly for MceLennan’s 
Straits, so that it might have gone out to sea; but a change 
of wind came, and, luckily for the pigs, it sailed back again 
to almost the exact spot it had left. What is known as Rose- 
neath Run, west of Lake Wellington, is declared to have 
been increased in no long time to the extent of twenty or 
thirty acres by drift islands from the south-eastern shores. 
This may be fortunate for the owner of Roseneath Run, but 
it certainly affords no ground for congratulating his opposite 
neighbors. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the debate on the conditions of peace, the Times ob- 
serves that: 

It was a fatal objection to Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s motion 
that it was too late for any practical purpose, but it served a 
use of its own in drawing from Mr. Gladstone one of the best 
speeches he has made on the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment in relation to the war between France and Germany. It 
is no reflection on the ministry that they were more alive to 
the importance of international obligations at the close of the 
war than they had been at the beginning. They moved on- 
wards as the people moved. They naturally shrank from the 
responsibility of embarking the nation upon a course the 
limits of which it was impossible to divine beforehand, espe- 
cially when they were somewhat uncertain how far they 
might be supported by the sentiment of the people. Yet it 
can scarcely ke doubted that if he had to trace the last eight 
months over again there are portions of our conduct we 
might alter with advantage. 

The Manchester Guardian remarks : 


In plain English, the Russian Cabinet had promised—and 
our ministry knew it—that Prussia should be allowed to fight 
out her quarrel with France, and to reap the fruits of her vic- 
tories without interference, at least on the part of Austria, 
the only European State except Russia which, from her geo- 
graphical position and her military power, could throw any- 
thing like a decisive weight into the scale on the French side. 
If Austria had interfered her armies would have been at 
once engaged by the Russian hosts , and if she had been de- 
feated, Galicia and the Bukovina would have become Russian 
territory, ici possibly some of her German-speaking pro- 
vinces might have shared—less relzctantly, indeed—the fate 
of Alsace and Lorraine. But in diplomacy and statecraft 
nothing is ever given without at least a promise, if not a se- 
curity, that something shall be received in return. In the 
Black Sea Conference and its results we probably discern at 
least a portion of the guid pro que for which Russia stipulated. 
Has that been all, or have promises of future connivance at 
Russian schemes of aggrandisement in Eastern Europe also 
been made by the new German Emperor? ‘Time alone can 
tell; but, after all, we may derive some comfort from the 
reflection that such promises are rarely kept unless their 
observance can be enforced, or unless they are consistent with 
the interests of those who make them, 





| predominant tendency is to moral corruption. It addresses | 
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| The Pull Mall Gazette remarks concerning the University 
| boat race : 
The University Boat Race. on Saturday diverted public at 

| tention for the day from home polities or continental com 

| plications. It Was expected that the race would have to be 

rowed about 9 Ac, and owing to this circumstance, no doubt, 
the number of spectators was by no means up to the average 
of the last few years, but still the scene was very different 
from that which used to be Witnessed on these occasions six 
or seven years ago. The throng of people had increased ten- 
fold, and instead of the fleet of steamers taking up their posi- 
tions in all sorts of places, totally careless whether they 
washed the crews, so long as they secured a good view anil 
start, there were but three, and those decent and orderly—one 
for the umpire and his company of old university oars, and two 
others for the old rowing men of the two universities, and the 
members of the press. The result of the race was predicted 
with more than ordinary confidence by most connoisseurs of 
rowing. The general opinion was that, althoueh Oxford 
possessed greater strength, Cambridge was better trained, 
moved together in far more perfect form, and was superior in 
staying power. Accordingly the odds in favor of the latter 
rose gradually till they reached 2 to 1, and this preliminary 
judgment was contirmed, though only just confirmed, by the 
result. Shortly before ten o'clock the crews went down to 
the boat-houses. Oxford, with their usual fortune, won the 
toss, and chose the Fulham shore. A few minutes after ten 
the start was effected, Cambridge soon attaining a palpable 
lead, which at Hammersmith had increased to a length and a 
half or two lengths clear. Off Chiswick, Oxford were quick- 
ening and rowing a faster stroke than Cambridge, but they 
were about three clear lengths behind, and the race looked ‘x 
runaway. Below the Bull’s Head there was one of the best 
pieces of rowing on both sides that has ever been seen in a 
University race. Cambridge were still rowing faultlessly in 
time, and with a long lead. Oxford, who had rowed in ‘fair 
time to Hammersmith, were getting rather wild under the 
high-pressure stroke and the exhaustion of a losing race 
The Cambridge crew seemed tiring, but Goldie nursed his 
men with great judgment, and Lesley (the Oxford stroke) 
laid himself out for one of the finest pieces of individual oars 
manship ever seen. From 40 he worked to 42—43—and at 
the last 44 a minute for about five minutes; a spurt that 
would have been creditable for the last hundred yards of a 
race, was kept up unflinchingly, and even increased as mat 

ters grew more and more desperate. There must have been 
two lengths or more clear between the boats at Barnes 
Bridge ; at the White Hart Lesley had crept up half a leneth 
on the outside, at the lower end of the Brewery he was 
scarcely a length behind, and still gaining. Goldie also was 
calling on his men, and for the first time during the whole of 
their rowing at Putney Cambridge oars under the high pres- 
sure were slightly out of time. At the Ship there was less 
than half a length between the boats, and Lesley, coming 
with a last rush, pushed his bows up till they slightly over- 
lapped Goldie’s stern as they shot the flag in 23 min. 914 sec., 
a '! performance on wretched tide and against foul 
wind. 


Commenting on the race, the Times says : 


The absurd idea that one University could permanently 
become mistress of the river is now effectually dispelled, and 
those who advised Cambridge to haul down her flag once for 
all must confess themselves rebuked. It is indeed self-evi- 
dent that bodies of young men so nearly equal in numbers, 
age, and habits as the stadents of Oxford and Cambridge must 
needs be as nearly equal in their capacity for excellence in 
any physical competition. They cannot but contain much 
the same proportion of good materials for an University 
Eight, though a marked difference has been exhibited from 
time to time in the selection and use of these materials. It so 
happens that Oxford usually contains a larger public school 
element, and public school men, being more versed in games 
and more accustomed to act together, are the mainstay of 
college boat clubs. Hence Oxford has probably a wider 
choice than Cambridge, taking one year with another, of 
ready-made candidates for the University Eight, but this 
advantage is rather apparent than real. A judicious captain 
does not content himself with trying youthful veterans of 
established reputation from Eton or Westminster, but] seeks 
out and presses into the service every one who has in him 
the making of a first-rate oarsman. It is here, if anywhere, 
that we may discover the secret of the repeated Oxford suc 
cesses. At Cambridge, owing to the acknowledged predom- 
inance of one, or perhaps two, colleges, the University , 
spirit is sensibly weaker, and it is more possible for obscure 
merit to be overlooked than at Oxford, where the smaller - 
colleges know how to hold their own. It is remarkable 
that, even in the Cambridge Eight of this year, Trinity 
men occupy five places, besides that of the coxswain, while 
the Oxford Eight represent eight diflerent colleges, the 
coxswain belonging to a ninth. We have no reason to 
doubt, however, that in this case, at all events, the mem- 
bers of the victorious crew were fairly chosen, and it is 
certain that no pains were spared in practice and organi- 
zation. It is these conditions, and these alone, which have 
a constant influence in determining the issue of contests 
between antagonists otherwise so equal, and it is just be 
cause this is so that University boat races are more than 
mere trials of brute force and physical courage. 

The Morning Advertiser, the organ of the victuallers 
trade, does not feel very kindly disposed towards Mr, 
3ruce’s licensing bill. It says: 








The bill as it stands will make the life of a licensed 
victualler almost intolerable. As for putting up licences to 
the highest bidder, we should imagine that few will have 
the hardihood to enter upon such a career. The ten years’ 
sufferance clause will cause the brewers to come down upon 
those who owe them money for a speedy settlement. It 
will but increase monopoly, at the expense of industry, 
capital, and labor. We admit all the difficulties of the 
case; we are willing to think that Mr. Bruce has done the 
best he can to please everybody ; but the result is that no 
one will be satisfied. The teetotaller and Sabbatarian are 
not silenced—they may think they have got the thin end 
of the wedge in; and were this Bill to become law, they 
undoubtedly would do so, that is if it were not immedi- 
ately repealed. But even in that case, a blow to existing 
interests would have been dealt for which repeal could not 
and would not make amends. Mr. Alderman Lawrence 
made an admirable speech, and dwelt in a happy vein up- 
on the injustice of the ten years’ clause. Throughout, Mr. 
Bruce did not speak with an air of belief in his own 
scheme, or confidence in its acceptance. His speech was 
received with languor and coldness by a somewhat thin 
House. He appeared like a man discharging an unwel- 





come task, speaking against the grain, and in defjance, if 
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not of his better judgment, yet of his better instinct. 
Whatever approval there was came from individuals, or at 
the most from groups of two or three, and the whole im- 
pression given was that of a labored and artificial attempt 
at over-legislation, made in deference to the pressure of & 
small party whom it was deemed expedient to conciliate, 
apd not in obedience to a great public desire or demand. 
Peiitions signed by school children and got up by tract 
. distributors may or may not pass for a “numerous and in- 
fluential” demand; but the Bill, as it stands, can never 
work, even were the Government to carry it through Par- 
liament, in defiance of the real wishes and requirements of 
the nation. 
But the Pall Mall Gazette does not agree in this reason- 
ing. There are too many alehouses: 
In Middleborough, Mr. Bruce states there is a beerhouse 
for every seventy people. In other words, each beerhouse- 
keeper lias to pay excise duty and his rent, and to make 
a livelihood, by supplying seventy people, including women 
and children. It is impossible for him to do this unless he 
sells something cheaper than beer at the price of beer. To 
put an end to adulteration, therefore, will in effect be to 
reduce the needless and mischievous accumulation of public- 
houses. As regards the hours of opening and closing, we can 
see no good reason for the provision that public-houses shall 
be closed on Sundays from three to seven, instead of as now, 
from three to five. It has nothing to do with Church hours, 
for hardly any services are held between five and seven. It 
is not aimed at any special temptation of the working classes, 
for at no time can a man drink his pint of beer more inno- 
cently than in the course of his afternoon walk. It imposesa 
real inconvenience upon a very large number of people with- 
out any compensating advantage. It would be far better to 
close public-houses universally at ten o’clock on Saturday 
night. By this means workingmen might often be sent home 
with the bulk of their week’s wages in their pockets instead 
of as now being led to spend a great part of them in rictous 
treating of their companions. That a strong pressure will be 
brought to bear on Mr. Bruce to induce him to withdraw the 
prohibition of Sunday opening between five and seven in the 
afternoon cannot be doubted. He could not do better than 
yield to it on condition of being allowed to insert in its place 
a prohibition of Saturday opening between ten and twelve at 
night. 
The Army and Navy Gazette, in speaking about the relative 
efficiency of the French and German army, says: 
The truth seems to be that to find a cause for the superiority 
of the one army over the other we must look not to differ- 
ences of system but to difference in discipline, meaning by 
this term not mere precision in mechanical movements or 
due observance of the forms of outward respect—two points 
in which the French Army, however, was wofully deficient— 
but that spirit of complete obedience which begets mutual 
trust throughout the different ranks. It was not so much, we 
believe, that in the mode of carrying on duty more was in- 
tentionally left to individual discretion in the one army than 
the other, as that in the one an order given was always im- 
plicitly obeyed to the best of every man’s power, so that all 
parties could rely confidently on the hearty co-operation of 
those associated with them in the performance of whatever 
had to be done. When this spirit is once instilled into an 
army it becomes invincible, because its general knows that 
every effort demanded of it short of the impossible will be 
certainly exerted. It was this spirit which animated Welling- 
ton’s army at the close of the Peninsular war ; it is this quite 
as much as its superior fighting power and physical strength 
which has given the Germans their complete supremacy over 
their demoralised antagonists. It is worth noticing that while 
the Prussian military system, from Frederick the Great’s time 
down to the present, had been very exacting in its demands 
_npon all ranks, it is very chary of reward. It is possible to 
Fare a very high standard of public spirit in an army without 
3 pro: wion of brevets and decorations. 

“he ablition of the purchase system in the army has of 
late attracte | much attention. The Army and Navy Gazette 


obser ves: : ; 

As we stated a fortnight since, a circular has been sent 
round to the officers in the various Purchase corps of the ser- 
vice, bearing the signSture of Lieutenant-Colonel Anson, to 
inquire “ whether officers “ the Army, in the event of Pur- 
chase being abolished, would willingly accept the regulation 
value of their commissions to be paid on the day appointed 
by the Government for Purchase to cease, waiving all future 
right to sell and all claims to over-regulation money. It is 
added in a postscript that the sanction of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and Secretary of State for War have been obtained 

for communicating with officers on this subject. It seems 

strange that any one acquainted with the diversity of circum- 
stances and variety of interests connected with this question 
should have deemed it worth his while to send round the cir- 
cular now before us, as he must have been fully aware of the 
utter impossibility of obtaining any answer su ciently unani- 
mous to warrant consequent action on the part of the Govern- 
ment. For some officers of the Army Colonel Anson’s pro- 
posal would be eminently advantageous ; those, for instance, 
on half pay, who have paid little or nothing for their com- 
missions, as we understand is the case of Colonel Anson 
himself, would receive the regulation value of thei: com- 
missions, sustaining no loss whatever, as any over-regula- 
tion money they may have paid they have already realised 
on quitting full pay. Officers again in some regiments of 
infantry, who have given little or nothing over-regulation 
to obtain their present rank might very probably prefer to 
sacrifice an insufficient sum, say a few hundreds, in consid- 
eration of receiving the larger sum—the regulation—the in- 
terest of which is now lying idle and useless to them. In 
the cavalry branch of the service and in the Guards the 
case is widely different; there in the great majority of in- 
stances the over-regulation money which has been paid is 
double or more than double the regulation, Few officers, 
however much in want of money they may temporarily be, 
would consent to waive all claim to two-thirds of the value 
of their commissions in consideration of receiving at once 
the remaining one-third, more particularly if, as is frequently 
the case, their commissions represent a considerable portion 
of their fortune, and they see not far distant the day when 
for family reasons or otherwise they will quit the service. 
For these men the Government scheme would be in com- 
parison unbounded liberality, great as is the dissatisfaction 
which it has certainly caused throughout the Army. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Times, writing on 
the 11th, says of the state of Paris: 
Yesterday I met four funeral processions, oy I have al- 


ready met two. They were accompanied by military music, 
by » Roe and bayonets, and decorated with red and 





wreaths of immortelles. The hearses bore the bodies of 
soldiers of the Commune killed on the ramparts during the 
last few days, killed by “the enemy,” as the official docu- 
ments say. hey were followed by a crowd, in which were 
women in mourning, mothers, wives, and orphaned children. 
It was a wery sad spectacle, and one calculated to inspire 
reflection in the men who have led so many victims to 
death, to satisfy their own ambition. On the road émmor- 
telles were offered to the passers-by, who were invited to 
wear them “in honor of our brethren who have died for the 
cause of liberty.” When I heard these words pronounced, 
“died for the cause of liberty,” I asked myself if it were 
really for liberty that these men had died—if_it were not, on 
the contrary, for despotism and tyranny. Of what liberty 
has the growth been assisted by the blood spilt since the 
18th of March? Is it liberty of the Press? Most of the 
newspapers are suppressed; several have disappeared under 
threats; the rest dare not speak. Is it liberty of meeting? 
It is only tolerated in those who recognize the sovereign 
power of the Commune; all meetings at which pacification 
might be spoken of are interdicted. Is it individual liberty ? 
Every day homes are violated, men, and even women, thrown 
into prison. You cannot pass through the streets without 
running the risk of being arrested, nor look at a barricade 
without being seized as a spy. If you wish to escape from 
these persecutions you are stopped on the way and made a 
soldier for the civil war, obliged to defend a cause which is 
not your own, and to fire upon your compatriots, your friends, 
perhaps your relations. What, then, is this abstract, ideal, 
impalpable liberty for which these men have been killed? 
Communal liberty? No; for if the streets are no longer 
safe, if the domestic hearth is no longer inviolable, if the 
citizen can no longer go and come as_ he pleases, neither 
can he take part in the government of the city. He is re- 
pelled from the ballot by its being opened to him contrary to 
law and to his conscience, his share of the suffrage is taken 
from him by forcing him to use it against the national rights. 
Even liberty of conscience, that inmost liberty, which modern 
times boasted of having conquered and put out of reach of 
all inquisition, no longer exists but in name. Churches are 
closed, ministers of religion imprisoned. What will be done 
to-morrow? From time to time sinister reports are circulated, 
and each morning a fresh menace warns the citizens that the 
Commune still exists and is in power. This very morning 
the frightened inhabitants are informed that Courts-martial 
are being held, and that every officer who has allowed an in- 
dividual to pass the gates without being provided with a pass, 
either from the Place Vendome or from the Police, will be 
brought before them. Thus, it was in order to replace them 
by Courts-martial that the Commune lately suppressed the 
councils of war. 


——__.s-—_——_——_ 


MUSIC AND DRAMA, 





We have so long been accustomed to see Mr. Lester Wal- 
lack taken as the embodiment of light comedy, and to refer 
all other actors for judgment to a comparison with him, that 
the revelation to the younger generation of theatre goers of 
Mr. Charles Matthews’ ability and grace in the gentleman in 
comedy has been a new sense of pleasure. Mr. Matthews, 
indeed, was well known to those who had reached their 
forties, and to many much younger who had seen him in 
England, but to those whose countenances, radiant with 
youth, nightly turn with delighted attention to the stage, he 
was unknown, as much so as Burton or the elder Booth. 
Age, if it has its disadvantages, has likewise its recompenses, 
and those who have reached the middle period of life have 
many happy memories of the past. Among these must be 
counted to have seen Mr. Charles Matthews. The delicacy 
and accuracy of his coloring, the spirit with which he per- 
forms his part, and the uniform goodness of his interpreta- 
tion, combine to make him an actor, not to compare with any 
other, but to stand at the head of a class by himself. The 
attractions of thirteen years ago have not diminished, but have 
been mellowed by time. The parts performed by him this 
week are well calculated to exhibit his peculiar excellences. 
In “If P'd a Thousand a Year” the perplexities of an unlucky 
Clerk in the Civil Service on four hundred per annum, who 
has engaged in speculation at the Stock Exchange 
for the first time, are amusingly depicted. His trou- 
bles at not being independent and his joy at finding 
that others, whose stations are higher than his in 
the world, are not perfectly so; his fears as to 
what his wife would say if she knew of his venture, 
and the perturbation of mind that almost tells her; the 
anxiety he has when he loses, and the concern he is under to 
find some friend of whom he can borrow the amount neces- 
sary to make his account stand good—these are but a few of 
the unpleasant situations for the imaginary character on the 
stage which afford intense delight to the audience in front. 
As we have indicated above, Mr. Matthews was perfect; Mr. 
G. G. De Vere, the friend who leads the clerk into specula- 
tion, was equal to the stock-broking Member of Parliament, 
and Miss Morant and Miss Dietz acquitted themselves credit- 
ably..eThe “ Critic,” however,is a drama of entirely another 
stamp. The one just spoken of depends almost entirely 
upon situation, while the other, as every one knows, has a 
moral so great and a wit so biting that it aflords good reading 
for the closet and proverbs for those who use quotations. The 
experiment of modernizing a play which is sufficiently old to 
have gathered a distinctive flavor from age, like old wine, is 
always doubtful, and there can be no doubt that the change 
in this case, as well as in others well known to readers and 
playgoers, although creating more laughter, has injured the 
drama. Both the more important parts, Sir Fretful Plagiary 
and Mr. Puff, were performed by Mr. Matthews. It was 
amusing to witness the apparent unconcern with which 
Sir Fretful received the rallyings and sneers of his friends, 
all the while endeavoring to keep his temper down, until 
finally it rose to white heat. The effort was too great 
and nature obtained relief by a burst of passion. 
Equally amusing was it to see the critic, Mr. Puff, 
explaining some of the hidden meanings of the play 
that he has written, and has had rehearsed before a couple 
of his friends, Dangle and Sneer. There is a wealth 
of ideas sometimes hidden in a nod or a shake of the head 
and to make known their significance afforded one of the 

reatest delights of the audience. Mr. Bascomb and Mr. 
Whiting were true cynics. Their parts were excellently 
done, and so was that of Miss Clara Morris, who acted Tilbu- 
rina. Mr. Davidge is the hero of the drama within the drama, 
and creates quite a sensation by a choking spell. He inad- 
vertantly swallows half of his moustache, and the imaginary 
rehearsal is postponed until he can breathe again. Mr. Mat- 
thews’ adaptation places Mr. Puff and his two friends, Sneer 





and Dangle, on the stage in modern costume, and taking their 
ease in modern chairs. Enter tothem the actors in the attire 


Sn 
of three hundred years ago. Between the fighting there ; 


talk with the three auditors, and the play is contj : 

rupted by the explanation Puff cts tn . his frienda tte 
instructions he gives to the actors. The whole perform, te 
was characterized by good acting, fine scenery and q a 
mente, ond a careful attention to Gotalle Ppoint. 

t the Grand Opera House erichole” 

formed, alternating with“ La Grande Duchesse” oe ee 
Héléne.” Aimée undertakes the principal part in « La Per 
chole,” and it is a character well suited to her. There; a 
archness and a sauciness which she knows well how sy : 
pict, and in the drunken scene she receives enthusiastic - 
dits from the audience. She is well supported by Gay rad 
and Duchesne. On Thursday a benefit will be given toMy § 
C. Page, the business manager, which should be well attended 

The play at Niblo’s remains the same. But there js ~~ 
to be a change in the part of the crook-backed — 
George the Count Joannes will perform the role for ong pj - 
only. The Count unites to his other talents that of = 
dian, and there will no doubt be a large attendance to wy 
ness his rendition of the part. Mr. Warner efully ret ~ 
to allow the Count to give us his idea of “ ichard.” New 
monday E. L. Davenport will appear. at 

Wallack’s continues to present the “ Liar,” the cast remai 
ingas before. Thissprightly rendering of the comedy is so sin, 
sant that a second or third time does not weary, and the audi. 
ences seem to increase. 

Mr. Daly’s play of “Horizon” is still on the stage at the 
Olympic, but we understand will soon be withdrawn to make 
room for other novelties. 

Shakspeare’s drama of the “ Winter’s Tale” is now on the 
bills at Booth’s Theatre. Public expectation had been large} 
excited about this play, as it was understood that all the 1. 
sources of the stage would be lavished on the presentation 
and the style in which other Shaksperian dramas had been 
given warranted the belief that the “ Winter's Tale” would 
not be less gorgeously mounted. This just confidence of the 
theatre-going public has not been disappointed. Everything 
that art could do has been done, and the magnificence of the 
accessories and the beauty of the scenery show that the ex: 
pected display has been equaled by the reality. Let us ing. 
cate only the amphitheatre scene, where, by a skillful seatins 
of the spectators, the flesh and blood Sicilians on the slage 
are not to be distinguished from the painted ones behind then 
on the seats. Mr. Eaccae Barrett, as the jealous King Le. 
ontes, acted well. The devouring envy and the ill-concealej 
hate of the first acts were well presented, and the remone 
and anguish of the later. Ada Clifton acted the Queen’spart 
with much majesty,and Miss Mary Wells wasa good Paulina 
Antolycus, the rogue of rogues, has no better embodiment 
than Mr. Mark Smith. The play works smoothly, despite the 
great friction of the first few nights. We shall recur to this 
again next week. 

The concert given by Mr. Jerome Hopkins for the benefit 
of the Orpheon Free, Schools was largely attended, and was 
certainly a great credit to this artist, who has devoted s 
much time and labor to building up §the school. Mr. Albert 
Lawrence, the admirable baritone, rendered a couple of songs 
with a power which gave great pleasure to the hearers, and 
Miss Cassie Renz indulged in vocal exercises far beyond the 
ordinary limits of the soprano voice. The pupiis were well 
drilled, and performed several fine choruses. 

Miss Maria Brainerd gave a pleasant concert at Chickering 
Hall a week ago yesterday. She sang “ She Wandered Down 
the Mountain Side” with her accustomed taste. She was as- 
sisted by the Weber Quartette, and by Miss Hattie and Miss 
Anna Bulkley. Mr. 8. P. Warren presided at the piano. 


SPORTING. 


We give in this issue the result of the principal races in 
England during the past two weeks, and it will be perceived 
that not only the running of last year has been reversed 
among the three-year-olds, but that the winner of the Derby 
in ’70 has succumbed to a horse to whom in his last year’ 
form he could have conceded lumps of weight. Doubtlessly 
we shall witness this same great uncertainty in racing, at the 

rand meetings that will take place this summer at Jerome 

ark, Saratoga, and Long Branch, and even when the autum 
has come round and the sporting fraternity are winding up # 
brilliant campaign at Baltimore, there will yet be, despitethe 
many hard-won field, a divergence of opinions as to which 
is the best horse of this or past years. In the mean time the 
royal pastime is taking strong root here, and there will 
many notable accessions to the Turf during the present set- 
son. In future issues we shall give a brief memoir of somt 
of the leading men of the American turf; we shall also inset 
some life sketches taken on the race course; and we sh 
point out in a cosmopolitan view, some defects in the preset 
management of races, the removal of which will place tle 
American turf on a more broad and popular basis. In the 
meantime we call attention to the programme of the Meeting 
at Monmouth Park in another column, and in so doing, & 
press the conviction that the liberal spirit with which it hi 
been arranged, will ensure hearty approval and well-merited. 
support at the hands of the public. 


By our latest mail advices, we learn, that there was 90 
good racing during the four days at the Newmarket Cravél 
meeting, but it was witnessed by about the smallest comp#!¥ 
ever seen on the far-famed heath. The weather, genet! 
speaking, was favorable, and two or three of. the conles# 
produced exciting finishes. The principal events were * 
follows: id 

Thirteenth Newmarket Biennial Stakes of 10 soverelgi 
each, with 100 added, for three-year-olds ; colts, 8st. ” 
fillies, 8st. 6lb.; second receives ten per cent. on the whol 
stake, third five per cent.; R.M. (1 mile 17 yards). 60 subs 
Mr. W. 8. Cartwright’s ch c Albert Victor, by Marsyas— 1 

Princess of Wales..............0. : Custance 
Baron Rothschild’s ch c by Parmesan—Zephyr.. .-Morms * 
Mr. R. Osborne’s b ¢ Ravenshoe, by Cathedral—Crow’ 3 

| re sia Chaloner 

The following also ran: 1g bre 

Mr. Bowes’s b c Field Marshal; Mr. Joseph Dawson's bt ' 
Lydon; Lord Falmouth’s b c¢ Cheesewring; Mr. sar 4 
b ¢ Colonel Ryan; Mr. Merry’s b ¢ Rifleman; Mr. ie 
ch f Isola Bella; General Peel’s br c Cleveland; Mr. R90: 
ter’s b ¢ King William; Mr. Savile's b c Ripponden; ® 
Mr. Waring’s br c Granville. 1 the 

The post betting was 6 to 5 against Albert Victor, 510 
Zephyr colt, 6 to 1 Ripponden, and 10 to 1 against Cleve Hi 
King William was in front as they came over the Bushes” " 
but when the descent was half accomplished he ba art 
compound, Granville showing symptoms of distress — 
this point had been reached, while Cheesewring and Ly i 
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who had also shown prominently, were beaten. 





tor then drew out, immediately followed by the Zepbyt ath 
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ss : i 
d Ripponden, the last two being first 
renshoe, —_ = looked like winning easily as they 
ip trouble. ill, but Morris, on the Zephyr colt, was not to 
came up the d the horse answering gamely, Custance called 
te denied, id and, losing his whip, had to ride him home 
on the favor! and touch him with the spurs. The issue re- 
ith Os, doubt to the finish, but the Baron’s colt swerving 
im “ t few strides, Albert Victor secured the verdict by a 
in the las Ravenshoe was & bad third. The result of this 
ead, a have been somewhat unexpected, as Albert Victor 
race pero dabout the best colt of his year. This victory 
wo achieve over such a moderate lot as faced the starter 
hard to thrown him back in the Derby betting, and have 
must wn the position of King of the Forest. A few days 
Tov ‘ever, The King himself was beaten in the Two 
bet so we may now suppose that Bothwell is at a very 
jo price in the race for the Derby. 


Handicap of 25 sovs. each, 15 ft., and only 

The Newser ith 200 added, for three-year-olds and up- 
si oe vinners extra; the second saved his stake. The last 
pea a half of B.C. 81 subs., 35 of whom declared, and 


19 started. , : 
’ by Wild Dayrell—Freight, 4 yrs, 
te . ” = - ue vd alae a seen ; Fordiiam 1 
. gmith’s b h Paganini, 6 yrs, 9st. 11b.,,..J. Snowden 2 
- : ons br f Miss Sheppard, 4 yrs, 7st. 4lb..H.Covey 3 
ing also ran: 

bo pnaeeve. bers br m Lady Henriette; Mr. G. G. Kes- 
wick’s bc Captivator; Lord Zetland’s b f Fragrance ; Mr. T. 
Lombard’s ch ¢ Alaric ; Lord Zetland’s b ec King Cole; Mr. 
T. Carter’s b ¢ Autocrat; Mr. T. Lombard’s ch c Eole II. ; 
Vr, W. 8. Cartwright’s bf by Ely—Garnish ; M. Delatre’s 
che Curacoa; Mr. Bruton’s bf Lady Superior; M. H. Dela- 
marre’s b f Veranda ; Mr. Savile’sch f Mabille ; Mr. W. Lance- 
lot's ch g Spectre; Mr. Pryor’s b c Botheration ; Baron 
Rothschild’s ch c Norfolk; Mr. T. V. Morgan’s b c Haw- 
a ee at starting was 9 to 4 agst Veranda, 7 to 1 
Captivator, 9 to 1 Botheration, 10 to 1 Hawthornden, 10 to 1 
Alaric, 100 to 8 Fragrance, 100 to 7 Paganini, 100 to 6 Tdus, 20 
to 1 Norfolk, 20 to 1 Miss Sheppard, 29 to 1 King Cole, and 

t Mabile. 

7 pt oe that the pace was very slow for two thirds of 
the journey, but as the commenced to ascend the Cambridge- 
shire Hill, Lady Superior, who had been leading up to that 
time, increased the speed considerably. The result was that 
Idus dropped back outpaced, and Fordham had to ride him 
resolutely fully half a mile from home, but he rapidly over- 
hauled his horses in the last two hundred yards, and catch- 
ing Paganini—whose victory, on the retirement of the light- 
weights, appeared a certainty—won bya neck. Veranda was 
never positively formidable, although her colors were in the 
front division as they came over the brow of the hill, in close 
attendance on Captivator, who ran a good horse. Miss 
Sheppard, who upset all the calculations of the “ talent” last 
year by carrying off this identical race, took a forward place 
in the last quarter of a mile, and confirmed the form of last 
season to a certain extent by fairly securing place honors, but 
she had no chance with the two heavy-weights who beat 
her. 

Thursday’s racing was noticeable for the defeat of King- 
craft in the Claret Stakes by Mr. Crawfurd’s Palmerston and 
Mr. Bowes’s Nobleman, these three being the only competi- 
tors. Mr. Crawfurd’s horse won by a neck, and Nobleman, 
who last year was at least a stone inferior to Kingcraft, beat 
him by a head. 


By telegraph we have the following“details of the race for 
the Two Thousand on April 25: 


The 2,000 Guineas Stakes, of 100 sovereigns each, half for- 
feit, for three year olds, colts and fillies, colts 8 stone, 10 
pounds, and fillies 8 stone 5 pounds; the second received 200 
sovereigns out of the stakes, and the third saved his stake. 
ae mile (one mile seventeen yards), eighty-two subscri- 

Ts 


Mr. Thomas Dawson’s br. c. Bothwell, by Stockwell, out of 
EEA AREER 
Mr. Blaydon’s b. c. Steriing, by Oxford, dam by Flat- 
catcher 
Mr. J. Merry’s b. c. King of the Forest, by Scottish Chief, 
a « inca cidni inh in eheiaisaiatiaaenchakbot 3 
Thirteen started. The betting at Tattersall’s recently was 
five to one against Sterling, six to one against King of the 
Forest, and 100 to seven against Bothwell. But it was proba- 
ble that the above horses started at a shorter figure. 
The winner, Bothwell, is by Stockwell, out of Katherine 
Logie, by the Flying Dutchman ; her dam Phryne, by Touch- 
stone, out of Decoy, ty Filho da Puta, etc. He started four 


times as a two year old and won once—the Gimcrack Stakes 
at York, one mile, 


Newmarket Houghton meeting. 


Sterling is by Oxford, dam by Flatcatcher, out of Silence, 
her dam Secret, by Hornsea. Sterling started 
Stak opeful 

akes, last half of ‘Abingdon mile, at Newmarket, and the 


by Melbourne ; 
three times as a two year old and won twice—the 


Rutland Stakes, from the Turn of the Lands in. 


lng of the Forest, by Scottish Chief, out of Lioness, by 
Maneeuvre, by Rector, pee ym by Mu- 
d and won eight 


Fandango; her dam 


ley. He started te m rH Ww -: Oo 
* n ct y 
ti es as a two ear ] 


au race for the 1,000 guineas stakes for 3-year-old fillies 


ewmarket, April 25, resulted as follows: 


Baron Rothschild’s b. f. H i 
Mentmore Lass........ ve 5 ~ ~—_ a — ; 4 


‘chun neeey's bl. f. Steppe, by Saunterer, out of Se- 


F260 00. 6:42-0:0 08 
ey 


MEMPHIS RACES. 


MEMPuts, April 25.—This was the first day of the Spring 
Owing to the continued showers the track was 

ages, tw and the attendance light. The first race, for all 
» tWO miles and repeat, for a subscription of $250, play or 
adding $600—the second horse to save his 

ht heats by Barney Williams, 
Was the favorite. In the sweepstak $15 cg Hunt 
- epstake race, $15 each, play or 

Pay, $250 added, mile dash for three years old, eleven vem Fo 


Taces here, 
Very heavy 


pay, the Club 
Stake, was won in two strai 


Allie Hunt second, and Waldo Games third. 


and four at the start, Senti i 
’ ; nel was the first, followed by Nelli 
gan's chestnut colt by Lexin ton, Lord Fairfield and Quick 


sand, in the order named, Time, 1:5114. Nelligan’s colt was 


the favorite, 


ee ~ 


beating Whaddon, Phosphorus, and four 
— He ran second twice—once to Coriande, by King 
je for the New Stakes at Ascot, T. Y. Course, and to the 

eneral, by Monarque, for the Criterion, six furlongs, at 


3 | on one day. 





Mempnis, TENN., April 27.—The second day of the Spring 
meeting on the Memphis Course brought out a large number 
of people, notwithstanding the showery character of the | 
weather. 
The first race was for all ages, mile and a quarter dash, $30 
entry, half forfeit, $10 if declared; club adds $300. Ban- ' 
quet, Sallie, Farrell, Woodburn, and Style started, and in that 
order went under the string. Time, 2 18. 
The second race was for three-year-olds, mile dash, $25 up, 
play or pay; club adds $358 subscriptions. There were six ! 
entries, but two paid forfeit. Sentinel, Sir Rufus, Lady Fair- j 
child, and Hampton were the runners. The first-named won. 
Time, 1.4934. 
The third and last race was for all ages, mile heats, $50 ' 
entry; half the purse and $400 added for the winner; was 
won by Corsican. The following ran: Corsican, 1 1; Tangle- 
foot, dist.; Derringer, 5 4; Quartermaster, 45; Ella Jack- | 
son, 23; Sue Dougherty, 00. Time, 1.4914 ; 1.481. 

The favorites won in each instance. The betting was 
light. 

—— $< ——— 

The rumors of a race between the Oceanic and the City 
of Paris, which circulated through the city on Tuesday, 
proves to have been ay unfounded. No one who 
knew the officers of these vessels could have believed such a 
——. and we are glad it has received an explicit contra- 

iction. 
—_——-- 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Sir Dominic Corrigan, M.P., has received some copies of 
pamphlets issued by the Birmingham Protestant Association, 
and has been requested by the association to “closely watch 
Mr. Gladstone’s pclicy, and endeavor to find out what his re- 
ligious convictions really are.” The reply of Sir Dominic is: 
“T beg to say that I never inquire into my neighbor’s 
affairs.” 

The Council of the Church Association have published 
their opinion that the question of the vestment to be worn in 
preaching was not included in the articles against Mr. Pur- 
chas, and consequently was neither argued nor determined in 
that case. Under these circumstances the Council is decidedly 
of opinion that all clergymen are fully justified in continuing 
the established usage with regard to the use of the black 
gown in preaching, unless it shall hereafter be decided to be 
illegal by the Court of final appeal. 

The Duke of Beaufort has informed his tenantry that he 
has decided to do without keepers for the future, and to en- 
trust the preservation of game and foxes to his tenantry. His 
grace says that if the tenantry prevent all poaching and tres- 
passing they will be entitled to one-half of the game killed on 
their farms, his grace retaining the exclusive right of shoot- 
ing and sporting for himself and friends. 

A correspondent writing on the 1st inst. says :—“ During 
the last ten days 160,000 inhabitants of Paris have left the 
city. They almost all belong to classes in easy circumstances. 
The servants were in many cases paid off with a few days’ 
wages. The number of valets, coachmen, cooks, and ladies’ 
maids thrown on their own resources amounts to no less than 
6,000. Thousands of children have been withdrawn from 
schools and other educational establishments. The number 
of apartments to let has increased to an enormous extent 
within ten days.” 

A telegram from Rome says it is expected that Cardinal 
Antonelli will resign his post as Secretary of State to his 
Holiness. The Roman correspondent of the Post mentions 
that the Papal restrictions prohibiting the celebration of non- 
Catholic worship inside the walls of Rome having been re- 
moved under the new regime, the chapel of the Russian 
Legation has been reopened, and services in the Russo-Greek 
rite were held there lately. For some time past Russian resi- 
dents at Rome had been obliged to visit Florence to fulfil 
their religious obligations at the Easter season. 

Notice has been given to the Lord Lieutenant in Council of 
an intention to lay down street tramways in Belfast. A 
Dublin scheme for the same purpose meets with some local 
opposition. 

At the Bristol Assizes, Mr. George Edwards, a grocer, ob- 
tained £50 damages from the proprietor of the Western Daily 
Telegraph, for a libel contained in that paper accusing Mr. 
Edwards of selling short weight. 


The Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Temple) advocates “ permissive 
compulsion” in the education of the people. At a meeting in 
Exeter lately, he urged that, while the principle of compul- 
sion was a sound one, it might be inexpedient to apply it 
everywhere. He was in favor of allowing every place to de- 
cide the point for itself. 

The Irish Times says arrangements are at present being 
entered into for the purchase by Government of Castletown, 
Hazelhatch, the magnificent seat of Mr. T. Connolly, M.P., 
as an Irish residence for the Prince of Wales. It is contem- 
plated to take a lease of Castletown for five years. and at the 
expiration of that period, if approved by his Royal Highness, 
it is intended to purchase Mr. Connolly’s interest in the 
place. 

The Armorers and Braziers’ Company, at their last court, 
voted the sum of 50 guineas to the fund being raised for the 
completion of the interior of St. Paul’s cathedral. This makes 
twenty of the City companies which have subscribed towards 
this great national work. 

We understand that the triumphal entry of the Prussian 
troops into Berlin is postponed until the 8rd_ of August, the 
birthday of the emperor’s father. On that day last year the 
monument on the Konigs Platz, in commemoration of the 
war of 1866, was to have beeu unveiled, but the outbreak of 
hostilities with France necessarily deferred it. The entry of 
the troops and the unveiling of the statue will now take place 

The Civil Service estimates show that for the year 1871-72 
the total sum asked for is £10,645,544. The vote for 1870-71 
was £10,126,735, exclusive, however, of £152,924 for services 
included in the grants, bat omitted from the estimates because 
of their discontinuance. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, according to the Army and 
Navy Gazette, ave tv be urged by many of the practical mem- 
bers of the House of Commons to build several fast cruisers of 
the Alabama class, as at this moment England is very defici- 
ent in ships of that kind. 

It has been notified by the Quartermaster-General that 
-|arrangements have been made by the Secretary of State for 
-| War for all soldiers sentenced to be discharged from the ser- 
vice on completion of their terms of imprisonment, to be sent 
to the civil gaols at Wakefield or Bath. 





The death is recorded in a local paper of an old man named 
John Jenkins, of Coddington, near Ledbury, Herefordshire, 
at the age of 107 years. Jenkins lived with his daughter, 
who is now about 85 years of age, in a small muc hut near 
Coddington-cross, and was formerly a farm laborer of very 
industrious habits. For many years, however, he has been 
supported by parochial relief. “The deceased was in posses- 
sion of all his faculties up to the time of his death, and was 
an habitual smoker. : 


_The employers in the engineering trades in the Sunderland 
district having refused to comply with a demand made by 
their workmen for a reduction of the hours of labor to nine 
per day, a strike had taken place, and nearly all the works 
were standing. The number of men on strike is said to be 
about 2,500. 

_The English Episcopalians in Scotland are about to elect a 
bishop, and Dr. Alford, Bishop of Victoria, is spoken of as 
their choice. Dr. Stephens, the eminent ecclesiastical coun- 
“ - it is stated, declared the proposed election perfectly 
egal. 


Frances Rogers, the Manchester baby-farmer, has been 
committed for trial on four charges of murder; also for ob- 
taining money by false pretences, and for misdemeanor and 
neglecting to provide proper nourishment for children under 
her care. 


The Education question is being again briskly agitated in 
the north of Ireland. The “National Education League for 
Ireland” is holding meetings in Belfast and other towns to 
_ against the introduction of the denominational system. 
umors are current of two impending changes in the repre- 
sentation. It is said that The O'Donoghue will be appointed 
Governor of Queensland, and thus a vacancy will arise. The 
other statement is that Mr. Pollard-Urquhart intends re- 
signing. 
The best substitute for silver—Gold. The best bread 
source— W ork. A constant gleaner—The tax-gatherer. 
-The band of hope—A life-belt. A Minister of the 
Exterior—The Tailor.—Judy. 
Cause and Effect—Mr. Darwin gave us the Descent of Man. 
It received the Dissent of Man. On Thursday, at Guild- 
hall, C. Horner was charged with endeavoring to obtain 
twelve tongues by false representations. That man could 
not have been married.—Hornet. 


A volume of Love—Your bankbook. Not orthodox— 
Rector, to Farmer Giles: How came you to put my horse into 
the pound, Giles?—Giles: For trespass, yer reverence. He 
was looking over into my garden.—Rector: And where is the 
trespass ?—Giles: He would if he could; and you was a-say- 
ing on Sunday as how the intention was as bad as the act. 
——- “Capital” Sport—Money-hunting.— Dear creatures 
of the period—Oysters. Joint proprietors—Butchers.— 
Will-o’ -the- Wisp. 

A Good Example—Victor Hugo resigned his seat in the 
French Assembly because the members would not listen to 
him. We trust the influence of such gentle resignation will 
not extend to the House of Commons, or there would be any- 
thing but a beggarly account of empty benches! Wicked 
Waste—Burning a candle at both ends. Cheek !—The 
latest. things in earrings at New York are small Prussian hel- 
mets in gold. We should like to Landwehr they hang—or 
close by.— Fun. 
































a 
OBITUARY. 


Omer Pasha, whose death has taken place recently, was a 
very prominent person throughout the Crimean war, espe- 
cially during the earlier stages of the struggle. He was born 
in Croatia in 1806. His father was in the Austrian civil ser- 
vice. The son was educated in the military school of Thurm, 
near Carlstadt. He distinguished himself in mathematics, 
and by the beauty of his handwriting. He entered the Aus- 
trian service, but soon left it and passed over into Bosnia, 
where he was first employed as book keeper by a Turkish 
merchant, and then as tutor to the children of Hussein Pasha, 
the exterminator of the Janizaries. In 18384 Michel, who 
had adopted the Mohammedan religion, and assumed the name 
of Omer, went to Constantinople. Here he became professor 
of penmanship in the new military school, was appointed an 
officer in the army, and selected as writing master to Abdul 
Medjid, the late Sultan. He took part in the re-organization 
of the Turkish forces, and spent two years in Bulyaria and 
in the Danubian Principalities in topographical studies. In 
1839 he was made Colonel, served in the campaign against 
Ibrahim Pasha with distinction, and was promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier-General. 

In 1853, when the Russians invaded the Danubian Princi- 
palities, he was appointed Turkish Generalissimo. In No- 
vember of the same year he signally defeated the Russian 
forces at Oltenitza. Early in 1855, acting in conjunction 
with the French and English commanders, he fortified Eupa- 
toria, where he was attacked by a superior Russian force, 
which he completely routed. He took no part in the siege of 
Sebastopol. He was sent, in 1861, to restore order in Herze- 
govina, and re-established the Turkish rule in Candia in 1867. 
At his death, Omer Pasha was Commander-in Chief of the 
Turkish forces. He was European in his habits; spoke 
several languages; and always acted as the protector of 
the Christians in Turkey, and the ameliorator, as far as 
possible, of their lot. 





Tue THREE Dyspeptics.—Here is an extract irom a letter received by 
Messrs. Drake and Co., Nov. 2, 1869: ‘* Three friends met one day in the 
latter part of last September in the rotunda of the Astor House. Your 
correspondent was one of the three. We were all suffering from the 
**national disease’’—indigestion ; and all agreed on one point, viz.: that 
nothing agreed with vs. We discussed medicines. One had tried blue 
pills, another extract of dandelion, another almost every variety of purga- 
tives. In fact, we had made apothecaries’ shops of our insides ; but no- 
thing had done us any good. I said I wondered if your PLANTATION 
Bitters would help us any. After some talk we concluded to try it, and 
meet again at the same place that day month, to compare notes, We did 
so. It was a jovial meeting, I can tell you. We scarcely knew one an 
other. Each had gained flesh; each reported a good appetite, sound 
sleep, an easy stomach and a regular habit of body. The change was 
marvellous. It was agreed to report the facts to you, and I was appointed 
to make this communication. You can publish it if you choose, and 
refer all skeptics for particulars to Yours truly, 
“ALBERT W. SHAW, 
**540 Downing Street, New York.” 





“Sma Moss FARINneE from pure Irish Moss, for Blanc Mange, Puddings, 
Custards, Creams, &c., &c. The cheapest, healthiest, and most delicious 
food in the wor'd. 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
W. Kelly, of Amsterdam, N. Y., earned with a Wheeler and Wilson, 
in 14 years, $14,564 making coate. An average of more than $20 a week, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 
MARX & CO., 
18 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & CoO., 
20 WALL ST., AND 41 LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 


IENRY CLEWS & CO., 
82 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CoO., 
20 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CoO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


SON BLOODGOOD & CO., 


22 WILLIAM STREET. 
WHETITERBEER & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


WILLARD, MARTIN & BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


LEONARD, SILELDON & FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SITERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. (. & Of. F. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. C. KAUFPEMAN. 





— — - —— 
TAT TAVE r . 
FINANCE AND TRADE. 
Watt Srrezt, Fripay P. M., April 28, 1871. 

The transactions on the Stock Exchange during the past 
week have been of almost unexampled magnitude, recalling 
the wiid era of speculation that was inaugurated years since, 
with the inflation of the currency. The cliques who kave 
manipulated the recent rapid advance in stocks have either 
come to some misunderstanding as to the course to be pur- 
sucd, or have tried to unload on a too sensitive market. 
Since Monday the Stock Exchange has been excited by the 
most contradictory rumors, and the leading speculative securi- 
ties have shown the widest variations. It became evident at 
the commencement of the week that the market had received 
a shock which would render a further advance in prices a 
risky operation, but quotations nevertheless were pretty well 
maintained until Thursday, when a downward movement 
took place, headed by Chicago and Northwestern, which was 
of so wild a character as to induce the supposition that an 
old-fashioned panic was at hand. There was, however,a rally 
from the lowest point reached, which led to the belief that 
the cliques have not succeeded in placing their recent pur- 
chases, and that a stand must be made in order to realize on 
their operations. It is impossible to write what will be the 
state of the market in the immediate future, but it is the 
opinion of many experienced operators, that when the field 
has been cleared of the small speculators whose margin is 
now nearly or quite exhausted, there will be initiated a further 
mevement in favor of a higher range of quotations. 

Money continues very abundant owing to the return of 
currency from the interior, and the payment of interest by 
the Treasury. The quotations are from 5 to 6 per cent., but 
much lower rates are obtainable, and some Banks lend at 5 
on railroad collateral. Commercial paper is also in better de- 
mand at lower quotations. Gold is fairly steady at about 111, 
but is expected to see a slightly better price, as the export of 
specie generally increases at this season of the year. In 
Foreign exchange the demand is brisk at 1097, for prime 60 
davs sterling, 110 is asked by some Bankers. Sicht Bills are 
at 11044. : 

Cable quotations from London mark Consols at 9314, and 
five-twenties 62 at 903g. Government bonds are firm, and 
show but little variation since last week. The following are 
the closing quotations - - 








April 21. April 28. 
U.S. 6's, 1881, 1 KG ) ) 
US. 5-20's tii, cpm inerlta WaKeus 
, a ~, » Gj oe 4 
U.S. 520s. 184, epn : 1135,@111% ~—-11337,@114 
U.S. 5-20's, 1865, epn W34@1M?, — 1137,@n114 
U.S. 5 20's, 1885, new epn 112% qn 112" 1123, 1127 
U. 8.5 20's, 1867, epn. 1125,@ 112% 112%, @ 11272 
UF. 8. 5.205, 186i, pm 12% 113 1127,@113 
.S. 10-40%, © ) 1 4 3 “ 
U.S. Currenc y ‘ee “ eter tre rin teri 


11514 @11535 
State bonds are quiet at the following rates 


1154 @115}¢ 


April 21. April 28. 

Tennessee Sixes, ex-cou 664 ua 
Tennessee Sixes, new 7 Gn re boty - 

ennes 2 vn te ( Wy HG — 
Virginia Sixes, ex-cou 6M 72 “oO @ 7 
Virginia Sixes, new : i24@ -- 1 @ 73% 
North Carolina Sixes, ex-cou 194 or (so 

’ i Si 4 WG, 49g @ 49 
North Carolina Sixes, new. Bway Wiy a 
North Carolina Sixes, Special Tax 194, 196 IR«M@ 195; 
Missouri Sixes. : r aie WO Wig Vie W34 
Missouri Sixes, H. and St. Josephs. Wem Ne@ R 
Louisiana Sixes, ex-cou ; @, 69 67 @ 
Louisiana Sixes, new @ 


Alabama Eights.......... om . 100%@ 106 
South Carolina Sixes, old 12 @ &%# 


South Carolina Sixes, new, Jan and July... 60 @ Go 


a 
116 @ 
0 wm B 
Sy@ 6 
The Stock Market is still somewhat irregular at the close 
of our report. but there are symptoms of a return of confi- 
dence in a higher range of quotations ; 


} 
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April 21. April 28. 
inches anwkanndsnsesdaeeened 111 @I11i's 11wa@ — 
Delaware, Lackawana and Western..........109)¢@109%4 — @ — 
| SERRE SERA REI 204% @ 21 
PR POND soncscen ccc pcantsresesscensave 213,@ 2} 45 @ 45% 
Harlem er anans a0 128 @I284 13K — 
Illinois Central........ .. INY@ 134 @135'¢ 
en  , eT Ee .. 124 C102, 1l0%@ — 


Michigan Central... “" 122% @124 1225 @123 


N. Y. Central and H....... cccccccecssese MOOK — 100 @ — 
) & Oe eer . %5.@ — 94M % 
Northwestern. . . ‘ Se ala ate sag . NYyY@— 843.@ S46 
Northwestern preferred. ........... : 995. @, 9924 %62,@ Ig 
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Pacitic Mortgages are steady, with quotations as follows: 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds........... cin awnacinees Oos<nt ae 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds. ......... cae aae ables eeee enn 883,@ B16 
Union Pacific Land Grants......... siaioara abla nance tien 8144@ &1%4 
Union Pacific Incomes...............-+- Scalneideidocndas 81 @ RR 

The interest of the First Mortgage Bonds of the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids and Minnesota Railway Company, due May 1, 
will be paid by Messrs. Henry Clews and Co., 32 Wall street. 

The Coupons of the New York and Oswego Midland Rail- 
road Bonds, which fall due on the Ist of May next, will be 
paid on and after that date by Messrs. George Opdyke and 
Co., No. 25 Nassau street. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company announce the 
payment, on May 1, of the coupons and registered interest on 
their first mortgaze bonds, free of Government tax, at the 
banking-house of Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau ‘treet. The trans- 
fer books of the registered bonds will be closed from the 28th 
instant to the 2d proximo. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has determined to adopt an 
approved plan for the payment of interest on the new regis- 
tered bonds, which will save much trouble and inconvenience 
to holders, as well as materially improve the prospects of the 
new funded loan, to which class of the debt the new plan 
will be confined. The plan above referred to consists in the 
payment of interest by a check payable to the order of the 
Treasurer of the United States, sent directly by mail to the 
address of the holder of the bond, and removes the serious 
inconvenience of compelling holders to attend the office of 
the Assistant Treasurer in order to obtain their money. The 
Secretary has given directions that a circular shall be issued 
inviting all parties subscribing for the new lvan to furnish 
their addresses, in order to enable this plan to be carried 
out. 

The Secretary of the Treasury orders that the commissions 
of bankers and others employed in negotiating the new loan 
be paid incoin. Those who have received their commissions 











already are notified to retwn the amounts of currency and 
receive coin in lieu thereof. 

A Washington dispatch says the progress of work upon 
the new bonds is very active. Packages of backs for the 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 registered and 
coupon bonds have already been received from the New 
York Bank-Note Companies, and preparations for printing 
the faces of the bonds are being pushed forward with energy. 
The vignettes for both the registered and coupons are the 


same, and are placed on bonds of similar denominations. | 


The vignette for the $50 is a likeness of Silas Wright; for the 
$100, of ex-Secretary Stanton; of the $500, of Thomas <A. 
3enton: for the $1,000, ex-President Harrison ; for the $5,000, 
Anson Burlingame, and for the $10,000, the late Gov. Andrew 
of Massachusetts. 
regarded as superior in fineness of design and execution to 
any similar work ever done in this country or elsewhere. Mr. 
Cassalaer, in charge of the engraving branch of the Bereau of 
Engraving and Printing of the Treasury Department, expects 
they will be ready to furnish bonds to the agents by the 15th 
of May. , 

The March report of the Freedmen’s Savings and Trust 
Company shows a remarkable growth in its business. The 
figures most interesting to our readers are as follows: Depo- 
sits for the month, $1,039,976 41; drafts for the month, $787,- 
146 72; being a net gain in deposits of $252,929 69. Total de- 
posits since organization in 1865, $20,992,923 77; balance due 
depositors March 31, 1871, $2,708,665 80. 

In calling attention to the first morteave bonds of the 
West Wisconsin Railway Company we may state a consider- 
ble amount of these securities have been already placed in 
the London market. Now. among foreign investors, there 
are none who look more carefully at the condition and 
prospects of enterprises in which they are putting their 
money, than the English. About a year ago, an English 
ciyil engineer of distinction visited the road, and reported 
to his clients in London very favorably. A careful exami- 
nation of the road has been made in behalf of these Lon- 
don bondholders by William F. Brufl, Esq., C. E., Associ 
ate Institution Civil Engineers of London, England. This 
gentleman, after having made a careful investigation of 
the road, its management, construction, and Jands,—lum- 
bering, agricultural and mineral,—and its prospects for busi- 
siness, has written a letter to the Vice-President’ of the 
Company, from which we make the following extracts: 

“From practical experience, am enabled tosay that your 
road compares favorably with older and more expensively 
built ones, both in this country and in Europe—more espe- 
cially in regard to its permanent way, which is substantial 
and well laid. The stations are also good, the bridges 
carefully constructed, the gradients light, and the curves 
easy. The road is at present open to Menominee, while 35 
miles more are under contract to be finished by Summer 
of this year. There will then be completed a’ total dis- 
tance of 154 miles, thus forming an almost air-line railroad 
between St. Paul and Milwaukee and Chicago. The future 
business must necessarily be large and expanding, for 
while at present the local traflic alone yields sufficient to 
pay ¢ per cent. interest on the bonds allocated for the 
opened portion of the road, the operating expenses being 
only 50 per cent of the gross receipts, there can be but 
little doubt as to the vastly increased revenue that will 
be derived from its other “local traffic, to say nothing of 
the through traflic when the entire route is completed. 
More especially will this be apparent, when it is borne in 
mind that the last 25 miles of the course of the road will 
pass through a very rich wheat district—so much so, that 
Hudson last year exported 756,000 bushels of wheat, a 
large portion of which would have passed over your road, 
had it been in operation to that point. Besides, it must 





not be forgotten that St. Paul, a city of 20,000 inhabitants, 
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and the five large railroads in full operation, having termini 
there, have no eastern railroad outlet which can compare 
with yours, for when completed to St. Paul, it will be the 
most direct and unbroken through route from the vast North- 
west, including the Northern Pacific Railway, to Milwaukee 
and Chicago, while it will not only avoid transshipment and 
river transport, with attendant expenses and risk, but it will 
effect a saving in distance of about 90 miles. From a careful 
review of the entire system in all its aspects, Tam led to be- 
lieve that careful management must ensure its success, not 
only for the above-named reasons, but also from the fact that 
no road exists, or can be constructed, to be able to compete 
with yours for the traffic mentioned. Personal inspection of 
your lands, and reports of men competent to judge of their 
value, led me to believe that they are worth at least $4,000,000, 
(four million dollars), which is the total amount of bonds 
that your company has authority to issue, and when it is re- 
membered, that besides these lands, the entire road is also 
included in the same mortgage bonds, there can be no doubt 
as to the ample security offered by your bonds.” 

The Bullionist of April 15th thus speaks of the London 
market: 

The tendency in the Money Market is towards decline, 
The Bank directors have reduced the rate of discount 214 per 
cent., and the brokers are working at 2!4, whilst such is the 
abundance of their resources, that they cannot even employ 
them at this quotation. 

The feeling being that the state of affairs in Paris will for 
some time continue disturbed, and consequently occasion 
money to be exceedingly easy, has had a very favorable effect 
on the Stock and Share markets, and notwithstanding the 
Easter holidays, and the fortnightly account in general secu- 
rities has been in full force, whilst its adjustment showed a 
very heavy supply of stock with a large speculative account 
for the rise, induced increasing “ contangoes,” both on Foreign 
Loans and English Railway Shares, they were readily paid, 
and fresh purchases have since concluded, more particularly 
the latter. The Home Funds did not attract much attention 
till Thursday, when they were bought on the reduction of 14 
per cent. in the official rate of money. Other securities were 
not so greatly affected as might have been expected ; but as 
was the case previously to this intimation, the tone has been 
firm. 


American Securities have been but slightly affected by the 
reduction in the value of money. 5-20’s which are quoted 
x.d. show a rise of 14. Railway shares have remained steady, 
with an occasional tendency to better rates. United States 
Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds have gone up 1, ditto 1865 issue 34, 
ditto 1867 14, ditto 10-40 Bonds ',. Virginia 6 per cents. 1, 
Louisiana 6 per cents. 2, Panama Gen. Mort. 1, and Pennsyl- 
vania General Mortgage 114. In Railways, Atlantic and 
Great Western Debentures for Bischoffsheim’s Certificates 
have improved 14, ditto Consolidated Bonds for ditto 44, 
ditto Reorganisation Stock 34, I!inois Central 14, while Erie 
have receded lj. The following were the final quotations :— 
United States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d. at 9014 
to 9034, ditto 1865 issue, 90 to 9014; ditto 1867 issue, 92 
to 9214; ditto 5 percent. 10-40 Bonds, ex. 4s. Gd., 8914 to 8943; 
Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent. Debentures for Bisch- 
offsheim’s Certificates, 44%¢ to 4514 ; ditto Consolidated Bonds, 
Seven per cent. for ditto 413; to 421/; ditto Pennsylvania 
&c., Seven per cent. Ist Mortgage Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 81 
to 83; ditto, Reorganisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 834 to 914; 
prem. ; Erie Shares, ex. 4s. Gd., 1814 to 18%; Lllinois Central 
| Shares, $100 pd. ex. 4s. 6d., 110!¢ to 110°¢; Louisiana 
| Six per cent. Levee Bonds, 59 to 61; Massachusetts Five 
per cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 94 to 96; Panama Gen. 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 94 to 96; Pennsylvania 
Gen. Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 9234 to 9314; Vir- 
ginia Six per cent. Bonds ex. 4s. 6d., 5844 to 5914. 
|; Among the securities offered on the market for investment 
| the First Mortgage Bonds of the Eizabethtown and Pa- 
| ducah Railroad of Kentucky claim attention. The length of 
}the line is 185 miles, running from Elizabethtown, on the 
| Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 42 miles south of Louis- 
| Ville, to Paducah, at the intersection of the Ohio and Ten- 
jnessee Rivers. The road is now nearly all under contract 
/and in course of construction, 100 miles having been graded 
}and 25 miles put in running order. The capital stock amounts 
'to $8,095,000, of which the city of Louisville subscribed 
| $1,000,000 in 7 per cent. bonds, all of which have been sold, 
| yielding in cash upwards of $900,000, and the balance in in- 
dividual subscriptions and County Bonds. Of the latter, 
$800,000 have been disposed of at 85 per cent. To lay the 
rails and completely equip this road, there will be issued three 
jInillions of dollars of First Mortgage Bonds. These Bonds 
| will pass through the hands of the United States Trust Com- 
| pany, of New York, where the proceeds of sales will be de- 
| posited, to be paid over to the company only as each mile of 
the road is completed. The most rigid care has been exer- 
cised to protect by every legal safeguard the interests of the 
bondholders. With the eapital already secured and the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds now offered, the road will be finished and 
equipped at an early day. ‘The management of this road is 
in the hands of the most responsible and favorably known 
merchants of Kentucky. With the guaranty of their able 
and faithful direction, and the large amount of stock sub- 
scribed, these Bonds forma very safe snd desirable invest 
ment. 


The Northern Pacific R. R., connecting the head of Lake 
navigation with the Pacific Coast is now prosecuted with 
vigor. The grading of the road is finished from Lake Supe- 
rior to the Red River, a distance of 266 miles across the State 
of Minnesota and trains are running over 130 miles of com- 
pleted road. The managers expect to make such progress 
that by September, 1871, trains will be running to the Red 
River, while the grading will be far advanced, probably to 
the Great Bend of the Missouri River in Dakota. Work is 
commenced on the Pacific end, and a large force is employed 
in grading and track-laying in the Valley of the Columbia. 
It is the pronounced policy of the projectors of this great 
work to push construction as rapidly as the company’s 
finances will warrant. The opening of the road has been 
attended with encouraging results in immigration. Already 
flourishing settlements have been made on the main line and 
its branches, and in some cases colonies have advanced to- 
ward the Red River Valley in advance of construction. Con- 
gress has endowed the road with an unusually liberal land 
grant of over 50,000,000 acres, and the company has esta- 
plished an exiensive emigration bureau for the purpose 0 
having their Jands settled and cultivated. The lands are 








agricultural, mineral and timbered, and a part of the route 
lies in the fertile grain country of the Northwest. The con- 
struction of the Northern Pacific Road will open to cultiva- 
tion a large expanse of new territory, and greatly increase the 
area of civilization in the West.—. Y. Express. 
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—Chambers’ Journal. 
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“O yes; I like him well enough,” Geraldine 
answered impatiently ; “ too well to endure anything less than 
perfect sincerity on his part.” 

“But, my dearest, I am sure that he is sincere.’ Laura 
answered soothingly. “ Now, my own Geraldine, do pray be 
reasonable, and leave this business tome. As for Clarissa, I 
have plans for her, the realisation of which would set your 
mind quite at ease; but if I cannot put them into execution 
immediately, the girl shall go: of course you are the first 
consideration. With regard to George, if you would only let 
me sound him, I am sure I should get at the real state of his 
feelings, and find them all we can wish—” 

“Laura!” cried Geraldine indignantly, “if you dare to 
interfere, in the smallest degree, with this business, I shall 
never speak to you again.” : 

“‘ My dear Geraldine !” 

“Remember that, Laura, and remember that 1 mean what I 
say. I will not permit so much as the faintest hint of any- 
thing I have told you from you to George.” : 

“ My dearest girl, I pledge myself not to speak one word,” 
protested Lady Laura, very much alarmed by her sister’s 
indignation. : 

Geraldine left her soon after this, vexed with herself for 
having betrayed so much feeling, even to a sister; left her— 
not to repose in peaceful slumbers, but to walk up and down 
her room till early morning, and look out at daybreak on the 
Castle gardens and the purple woods beyond, with a haggard 
face and blank unseeing eyes. . 

George Fairfax meanwhile had lain himself down to take 
his rest in tolerable good-humor with himself and the world 
in general. 

“T really think I behaved very well,” he said to himself ; 

and having made up my mind to stop anything like a flirta- 
tion with that perilously fascinating Clarissa, I shall stick to 
my resolve with the heroism of an ancient Roman; though 
the Romans were hardly so heroic in that matter, by the way 
—witness the havoc made by that fatal Egyptian, a little bit 
of a woman bundled up in a carpet—to say nothing of the 
general predilection for somebody else’s wife which prevailed 
in those days, and which makes Suetonius read like a modern 
French novel. I did not think there was so much of the old 
leaven leftin me. My sweet Clarissa! I fancy she likes me 
—in a sisterly kind of way, of course—and trusts me not a 
little. And yet I must seem cold to her, and hold myself 
aloof, and wound the tender untried heart a little perhaps. 
Hard upon both of us, but I suppose only a common element 
in the initiatory ordinances of matrimony.” 

And so George Fairfax closed his eyes and fell asleep, with 
the image of Clarissa before him in that final moment of con- 
sciousness, whereby the same image haunted him in his 
slumbers that night, alternately perplexing or delighting 
him; while ever and anon the face of his betrothed, pale and 
cold and statue-like, came between him and that other face; 
or the perfect hand he had admired at chess that night was 
stretched out through the darkness to push aside the form of 
Clarissa Lovel. 

That erring dreamer was a man accustomed to take all 
things lightly; not aman of high principle—a man whose 
best original impulses had been weakened and deadened not 
a little by the fellowship he had kept, and the life he had 
led ; a man unhappily destined to exercise an influence over 
others disproportionate to the weight of his own character. 
Lady Laura was much disturbed by her sister’s confidence ; 
and being of a temperament to which the solitary endurance 
of any mental burden is almost impossible, immediately set 
to work to do the very things which would have been most 
obnoxious to Geraldine Challoner. In the first place she 
awakened her husband from comfortable slumbers, haunted 
by no more awful forms than his last acquisition in horse- 
flesh, or the oxen he was fattening for the next cattle-show ; 
and determinedly kept him awake while she gave him a de- 
tailed account of the distressing scene she had just had with 
“ poor Geraldine.” 

Mr. Armstrong, whose yawns and vague disjointed replies 
were piteous to hear, thought there was only one person in 
question who merited the epithet “ poor,’ and that person 
himself ; but he made some faint show of being interested, 
nevertheless. 

“ Silly woman, silly woman!” he mumbled at last. “I’ve 
always thought she rides che high horse rather too much 
with Fairfax. Men don’t like that sort of thing, you know. 
Geraldine’s a very fine woman, but she can’t twist a man 
round her fingers as you can, Laura. Why don’t you speak 
to George Fairfax, and hurry on the marriage somehow ? 
The sooner the business is settled the better, with such a res- 
tive couple as these two; uncommonly hard to drive in dou- 
ble harness—the mare inclined to jib, and the other with a 
tendency to shy. You're such a manager, Laura, you’d make 
matters square in no time.” 

If Lady Laura prided herself on one of her attributes more 
than another—and she did cherish a harmless vanity about 
many things—it was in the idea that she was a kind of socia 
Talleyrand. So on this particular occasion, encouraged by 
simple Fred Armstrong, who had a rooted belief that there 
never had existed upon this earth such a wonderful woman 
as his wife, my lady resolved to take the affairs of her sister 
under her protection, and to bring all things to a triumphant 
issue. She felt. very little compunction about breaking her 
promise to Geraldine. : P a as 

“ All depends upon the manner in which a thing is done, 
she said to herself complacently, as she composed herself for 
slumber ; “of course I shall act with the most extreme deli- 
cacy. But it would never do for my sister’s chances in life to 
be ruined for want of a iittle judicious intervention.” 


CHAPTER IX.—LADY LAURA DIPLOMATISEB. 


The weather was fine next day, and the Castle party drove 
ten miles to a rustic race-ceurse, where there was a meeting 
of a very insignificant character, but interesting to Mr. Arm- 
strong, to whom a horse was a source of perennial delight, and 
a fair excuse for a long gay drive, and a picnic luncheon in 
carriages and on coach-boxes. ‘ 

Amongst Lady Laura’s accomplishments was the polite art 
of driving. To-day she elected to drive a high phaeton with 
a pair of roans, and invited George Fairfax to take the seat 
beside her. Lady Geraldine had a headache, and had not ap- 
peared that morning ; but had sent a message to her sister, to 
request that her indisposition, which was the merest trifle, 
might not prevent Mr. Fairfax going to the races. 

Mr. Fairfax at first scemed much inclined to remain at 
home, and perform garrison duty. 

“ Geraldine will come downstairs presently, I daresay,” he 
said to Lady Laura, “ and we can have a quiet stroll in the 
gardens, while you are all away. I don’t care a straw 
about the Mickleham races. Please leave me at home, Lady 
Laura.” : 

“ But Geraldine begs that you will go. She'll keep her 





room all day, ve no doubt; ‘she generally does when she 


Challoner 


has one of her headaches. Every one is going, and I have 
set my heart on driving you. I want to hear what you think 
of the roans. Come, George, I really must insist upon it.” 

She led him off to the phaeton triumphantly; while Fre 
derick Armstrong was fain to find some vent for his delivhted 
admiration of his gifted wife’s diplomacy in) sundry winks 
and grins to the address of no one in particular, as he’ bisiled 
to and fro between the terrace and the hall, arranvine the 
mode and manner of the day's excursion 
driven by whom, and so on. 

Clarissa found herself bestowed in a landan full of ladies 
Barbara Fermor amongst them; and was very merry with 
these agreeable companions, who gave her no time t) medi 
tate upon that change in Mr. Fairfax’s manner jast nieht 
which had troubled her a little in spite of her better sense 
He was nothing to her of course; an accidental acquaintance 
whom she might never see again after this visit; but he bad 
known her brother, and he had been kind and sympathetic 
so much so, that she would have been glad to think that he 
was really her friend. Perhaps, after all, there was very litt! 
cause that she should be perplexed or worried on account «oi 
his quiet avoidance of her that one evenine ; but then Cha 
rissa Lovel was young and inexperienced, and thus apt to be 
hypersensitive, and easily disturbed about trifles. 

Having secured a comfortable tete-v-lefe with Mr. Fairfay 
Lady Laura lost no time in improving the oceasion. They 
were scarcely a mile from the Castle before she began to touch 


who was to be 


upon the subject of the intended marriage, lightly, and 
with an airy gaicty of manner which covered her real earnest 


ness. 

“When is it to be, George?” she asked. “1 really want to 
know something definite, on account of my own engaxcments 
and Fred’s, which must all hinge more or less on this im 
portant business. There’s no use in my talking to Geraldine, 
for she is really the most impracticable of beings, and L can 
never get her to say anything definite.” 

“ My dear Lady Laura, I am almost in the same position 
I have more than once tried to induce her to fix the date for 
her marriage, but she has always put the subject aside sous 


how or other. I really don’t like to bore her, you see, and 
no doubt things will arrange themselves in due course.” 
Lady Laura gave a little sigh of relief. He did not avoid 


the question—that was something; nor did her interference 
seem in any manner unpleasant to him. Indeed, nothin 
could be more perfect than his air of careless eood-liumeor, 
Lady Laura thought. 

But she did not mean the subject to drop here; and after a 
little graceful manipulation of the reins, a vlance backward to 
see how far behind they had left the rest of the caravan, aud 
some slight slackening of the pace at which they had heen 
going, she went on. 

“ No doubt things would arrange themselves easily enough, 
if nothing happened to interfere with our plans. Gut the fact 
is, my dear George, I am really most uneasy about the state ol 
poor papa’s health. He has been so sadly feeble for the last 
three or four years, and I feel thai we may lose him at any 
moment. At his age, poor dear soul, it is a calamity for 
which we must be prepared. But of course such an event 
would postpone your marriage for a long time, and [ showd 
really like to see my sister happily settled before the blow fell 
upon her. She has been so much with him, youn see, and is 





so deeply attached to him—it will be worse for her than for 
any of us.” 

“ I—I conelude so,” Mr. Fairfax replied rather donbifully. 
He could not help wondering a little how his betrothed cared 
to leave a beloved father in so critical a condition; but he 
knew that his future sister-in-law was somewhat given to ex 
aggeration, a high coloring of simple facts, as well as to 
the friendly direction of other people’s affairs. ITe was there- 
fore not surprised, upon reflection, that she should magnify 
her father’s danger and her sister’s filial devotion. Nor was 
he surprised that she should be anxious to hasten his nat 
riage. It was natural to this impulsive matron to he eager fo 
something, some event involving fine dress and invitations, 
elaborate dinners, and the gathering together of a frivolous 
crowd to be astonished and delighted by her own cleverness 
and fascination. To have a handsome sister to marry, and to 
marry well, was of course a great opportunity tor the 
display of all those powers in which Lady Laura took esp 
cial pride. 

And then George Fairfax had told himself that this mar 
riage was the best possible thing for him; and beiny so, il 
would be well that there should be no unnecessary delay. tk 
had perhaps a vague feeling that he was giving up a good 
deal in sacrificing his liberty ; but on the whole the sacrifice 
was a wise one, and could not be consummated too quickly 

“T trust you alarm yourself needlessly about your father, 
my dear Lady Laura,” he said presently; “but upon my) 
word you cannot be more anxious to see this affair settled 
than Iam. I want to spend my honeymoon at Lyveden, the 
quietest, most picturesque old place you can imagine, bat nol 
very enjoyable when the leaves are falling. My good unch 
has set his heart on my borrowing his house for this purpose, 
and I think it would please Geraldine to become acquainted 
with an estate which must be her own in a few years.” 

“ Unquestionably,” cried Lady Laura eagerly; “but you 
know what Geraldine is, or you ought to know—so foolistly 
proud and sensitive. She has known you so long, and pet 
haps—she would never forgive me if she knew [ had hinted 
such a thing—had half-unconsciously given you her heart be 
fore she had reason to be assured of your regard; and this 
would make her peculiarly sensitive. Now do, dear George, 
press the question, and let everything be settled as soon as 
possible, or I have an apprehension that somehow or othe 
my sister will slip through your fingers.” 

‘Mr. Fairfax looked wonderingly at his charioteer. . 

“Has she said anything to put this fancy into your head ? 
he asked, with gravity rather than alarm. 

“Said anything ! dear, no. Geraldine is the last person 
to talk about her own feelings. But I know her se well,” 
concluded Lady Laura with a solemn air. 

After this there came a brief silence. George Fairfax was 
a little puzzled by my lady’s diplomacy, and perliaps jist a 
little disgusted. Again and again he told himself that this 
union with Geraldine Challoner was the very best thing thal 
could happen to him; it would bring him to anchor, at any 
rate, and he had been such mere drift-wood until now. But 
he wanted to feel himself quite a free agent, and this pre- 
ing-on of the marriage by Lady Laura was in some manner 
discordant with his sense of the fitness of things. Lt looked! 
a little like manceuvring; yet after all she was quite since! 
perhaps, and did really apprehend her father’s death inte) 
vening to postpone the wedding. 

Ife would not remain long silent, lest she should fancy lin 
displeased, and proceeded presently to pay her some compl! 
ments upon the roans, and on her driving; after which they 
rattled on pleasantly enough till they came to the green slope 
of a hill, where there was a rude rustic stand, and & rates 
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race-course with a sprinkling of carriages on one side and 
gipsy-tents on the other. 
Here Mr. Fairfax delivered over Lady Laura to her natural 


protector; and being free to stroll about at his own pleasure, | 


contrived to spend a very agreeable day, devoting the greater 
part thereof to attendance upon the landau full of ladies, 
amongst whom was Clarissa Lovel. And she, being relieved 
from that harassing notion that she had in some unknown 
manner oflended him, and being so new to all the pleasures 
of life that even these rustic races were delightful to her, was 
at her brightest, full of gay girlish talk and merry laughter. 
Ife was not to see her thus many times again, in all the fresh- 
ness of her young beauty, perfectly natural and unrestrained. 

Once in the course of that day he left his post by the lan- 

duu, and went for a solitary ramble; not amongst the tents, 
where black-eyed Bohemians saluted him as “ my pretty gen- 
tleman,” or the knock’em-downs and weighing-machines, or 
the bucolic babble of the ring, but away across the glassy 
slope, turning his back upon the race-course. He wanted to 
think it out again, in hisown phrase, just as he had thought it 
out the day before in the library at Hale. 
“T am afraid I am getting too fond of her,” he said to him- 
self. “It’s the old story; just like dram-drinking. I take the 
pledge, and then go and drink again. Lam the weakest of 
mankind. But it cannot make very much difference. She 
knows I am engaged—and Lady Laura is right. The sooner 
the marriage comes off, the better. I shall never be safe till 
the knot is tied; and then duty, honor, feeling, and a dozen 
other motives, will hold me to the right course.” 

He strolled back to his party only a little time before the 
horses were put in, and on this occasion went straight te the 
phacton, and devoted himself to Lady Laura. 

“You are going to drive me home, of course ?” he said. 
“T mean to claim my place.” 

“T hardly think you have any right to it, after your deser- 

tion of me. You have been flirting with those girls in the 
landau all day.” 
“ Flirting is one of the melancholy privileges of my condi- 
tion. An engaged man enjoys an immunity in that matter. 
When a criminal is condemned to death, they give him what- 
ever he likes to eat, you know. It is almost the same kind of 
thing.” 

He took his place in the phacton presently, and talked gaily 
enough all the way home, in that particular strain required to 
match my lady’s agreeable rattle; but he had a vague sense 
of uneasiness lurking somewhere in his mind, a half con- 
sciousness that he was drifting the wrong way. 

All that evening he was especially attentive to Lady Geral- 
dine, whose headache had left her with a pale and pensive 
look which was not without its charm. The stately beauty 
had a softer air, the brightness of the blue eyes was not so 
cold as it was wont to be. They played chess again, and Mr. 
Fairfax kept aloof from Clarissa. They walked together in 
the gardens for a couple of hours next morning; and George 
Fairfax pressed the question of his marriage with such a show 
of earnestness and warmth, that Geraldine’s rebellious pride 
was at once solaced and subdued, and she consented to agree 
to any arrangement he and Lady Laura might make. 

“She is so much more practical than I am,” she said, “and 
I would really rather ieave everything to her and to you.” 

Lightly as she tried to speak of the future, she did on this 
occasion allow her lover to perceive that he was indeed very 








run into debt with all tradesmen who will give him credit. 
He will raise money on the goods he procures from their 
shops. For instance, if he wants a pair of boots, he will send 
to a shop for four pairs to choose from, and then keep the lot. 
It must be distinctly understood that he rarely, if ever, pays 
his creditors. But what does he do with the money he ob- 
tains? He “stands” champagne and oyster suppers to friends 
as disreputable as himself, for he loves to be thought a great 
man, and he thinks by these means -to obtain admiration. 
And then he drinks, and plunges recklessly into the vortex of 
“fast” life. But it is not frequently that he has money in 
his pocket. Often when he gets up in the morning he does 
not know where his dinner—nay, his breakfast—is to come 
ftom, and he would be puzzled if you asked him where he 
was going to sleep the night. He has to “sponge” for the 
firsteund rack his brain for some scheme which will obtain 
him a bed. He likes to get hold of a rich young fellow, the 
sillier the better, with whom he will be so very friendly. _ He 
will go about everywhere with him, plan delightful excursions 
and amusements—and let him pay all expenses. He loves 
to be invited to a hospitable house, where he will contentedly 
remain as long as his host is willing to keep him. 

Quite a different individual is the disreputable vagabond. 
He makes no pretense at respectability. He lurks about 
street corners with his hands in his pockets, and is generally 
clothed in filthy rags. If he can get a thing without working 
or paying for it he will do so. He is never better pleased 
than when he has swindled some one. His miserable state is 
invariably due, so he says, to the badness of trade. One thing 
is certain—he takes precious good care he will never labor. 
When he enters a place, ostensibly seeking work, his piteous 
tale almost moves the flinty-hearted employer to tears. The 
latter is often so affected, indeed, that though he has already 
more workpeople than work for them to do, he will offer the 
wretched creature before him employment, who will smile as 
if exultant at the prospect of earning an honest penny. It is 
found, however, that he has had no breakfast or dinner; in 
fact, has eaten nothing for some days. “ Would the master 
advance him a shilling or sixpence to get something to eat, 
and he would come back to work in half an hour.” The un- 
suspecting master, perhaps, accedes to this most reasonable 
request, and the victim of misfortune departs. That is the 
last that is seen of him! If work is refused him, he puts on 
a most dolorous aspect, and begs fora few coppers to relieve 
his very pressing necessities. In either case he safely invests 
a large portionof what he receives in some publican’still. It 
is his dearest delight to get drunk. You cannot so easily 
secure his good favor as by “standing” him a drink. He 
expects you to do this on the smallest provocation. He is 
fond of dabbling in politics, and you may hear him declaiming 
on the wrongs of workingmen, though all the work he does 
consists in “ cadging,” swindling, and begging. He thinks he 
is injured because he has not a greater share of this world’s 
ph 9 but it never strikes his unsophisticated, innocent mind 
that he has himself to thank. 

We are inclined to believe that the respectable vagabond is 
the most respectable of the two. He is often aman of edu- 
cation, of manners, of intellect, but he turns all to unworthy 
ends, because he is lazy and vicious. Certainly, he causes 
more misery, for he has greater opportunities of duping. But 
the disreputable vagabond is, in a general way, a brute with- 
out culture and refinement, possessed of a kind of cunning 








dear to her, and that the coldness which had sometimes 
wounded him was little more than a veil beneath which a 
proud woman strove to hide her deepest feelings. Mr. 
Fairfax rather liked this quality of pride in his future wife, 
even if it were carried so far as to be almost a blemish. It 
would be the surest safeguard of his home in the time to 
come. Such women are not prone to petty faults, or given 
to small quarrels. A man has a kind of security from trivial 
annoyances in an alliance with such a one. 

It was all settled, therefore, in that two hours’ stroll in the 
sunny garden, where the roses still bloomed, in some diminu- 





tion of their midsummer glory, their sweetness just a little 
overpowered by the spicy odor of innumerable carnations, 
their delicate colors eclipsed here and there by an impertinent 
early dahlia. Everything was settled. The very date of the 
wedding was to be decided at once by Lady Laura and the 
bridegroom; and when George Fairfax went back to the 
Castle, he felt, perhaps for the first time in his life, that he 
really was an engaged man. It was rather a solemn feeling, 
but not altogether an unpleasant one. He had seen more of 
Geraldine Challoner’s heart this morning than he had ever 
seen before. It pleased him to discover that she really loved 
him; that the marriage was to be something more to her than 
a merely advantageous alliance ; that she would in all proba- 
bility have accepted him had he offered himself to her in his 
brother's lifetime. Since his thirtieth birthday he had begun 
to feel himself something of a waif and stray. There had 
been mistakes in his life, errors he would be very glad to for- 
get in an utterly new existence. It was pleasant to know 
himself beloved by a proud and virtuous woman, a woman 
whose love was neither to be easily won nor lightly lost. 

Iie went back to the Castle more at ease with himself than 
he had felt for some time. His future was settled, and he 
had done his duty. 

(To be continued.) 


— = —_-—_— 
VAGABONDS. 


Vagabonds may be divided into two classes—respectable 
ragabonds and disreputable vagabonds. The respectable 
vagabond is, in a general way, a broken-down scamp. He 
has the same intense hatred of honest labor, and the same 
capacity for swindling. But his opportunities have not been 
so favorable, or he possesses some absorbing vices. He is 
often a tippler who, when he has money, cannot keep away 
from the dram-shop, or he is so vicious as to openly frequent 
the haunts of vice. He has not got himself under’ any con-! 
trol, but must indulge his passions at all times and seasons. | 
Thus he becomes known to be a vagabond, and is scoffed and 
jeered -at. But vagabond though he be, he is not alwavs 
avoided. He isan amusing companion, for in “ loafing” about 
he picks up plenty of scandal and news. Those who have | 
not known him previously he will lead to believe that he has | 
the riches of a Midas and the wisdom of a Solon. But he 
cannot keep the deception up long enough for it to be 
thoroughly successful. You mect him one day dressed in the 
pink of fashion ; a week after and yousee him in attire which 
would almost disgrace a county court bailiff. 





i alt He has asome- 
what intimate acquaintance with the interior and business of 
the pawn-shop, and this may, perhaps, enable us to account 
for the metamorphose. Give him a first-rate situation, and 
he won't keep it. Nor will the salary you pay him suffice for 
his immediate wants. He lives upon the fat of the land, and 
runs into debt with his landlady. How he manages to do 
this is a mystery known only to himself, for landladies are, 


which serves instead of intellect. Like a brute he tries to 
gratify his desires with least labor to himself. Of course, 
respectable vagabonds often become disreputable vagabonds. 
It is not difficult to guess what ultimately becomes of both. 
When they find “ living by their wits” too arduous they enrol 
themselves in the pauper ranks; and then honest men are 
expected to keep them. They are, perhaps, thorougbly bro- 
ken down, mentally and physically, the effects of the dissi- 
pated, vicious, and nomadic lives they have led. But, we 
would ask, should that entitle them to be supported by the 
State? If so,we mayexpect that the number of vagabonds 
will go on increasing year by year. It is, indeed, offering 
a premium to vagabondage.—Liberal Review. 


> — 
GERMAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Closely akin, and having many things in common, whilst 
varying inas many, the English and the Germans alike de- 
light in advertising. There is, however, something speci- 
ficaily characteristic in German advertisements—a spirit as 
clearly defined as that in German home-life, German politics, 
and German beer. True, we find represented in their news- 
papers the Agony column of our own Daily Jupiter; and the 
Editor’s Letter-box, that medium of communication of 
our “penny Sundays,” wherein “ Floretta, with light- 
brown eye, and flaxen hair, and considered lovely,” 
seeks a suitable matrimonial connection; but we have 
no such publication in all England as is_ publish- 
ed daily in one of the fairest and most famous water- 
ing-places on the Rhine, the Residenz of a small duchy, which 
has succumbed to an overpowering army, raised by conscrip- 
tion, and armed with the deadly needle-gun, aa become a 
mere province, a step-child of a great European power. The 
organ in question is not, however, ground to political tunes ; 
it is intended toadvertise, and nothing more. Yet it is found 
in all houses, among rich and poor ; and, indeed, a tradition is 
current that certain old pensioned officers now abstain from 
breakfast on Sundays and holy-days, since no Tageblatt then 
—. 

magine a newspaper, small quarto, of from eight to forty- 
eight pages, costing five shillings and fourpence a year, and 
devoted exclusively to advertisements—every page full of no- 
velty, and often productive of laughter! Within reasonable 
limits, it is scarcely possible to convey an idea of its diversi- 
fied contents. The first pages are devoted to official, police, 
law, and sanitary notices—notices of contracts, bankruptcies, 
&c.; these are followed by trade advertisements, touching 
silks, fish, groceries, wines, coffins, wet-nurses, and informa- 
tion as to how, when, and where the thousand-and-one wants 
of this life, and death, may be supplied. Of these we shall 
say nothing, but proceed at once to the social contents. What 
would our reserved island ladies say to finding their birth- 
days openly recorded under the most transparent initials, 
with their ages, the street and house-number duly added, in 
some such sort as this ?—“ Hearty congratulations to the dear, 
tall, black, stout Gretchen B——, on her to-day’s cradle-feast, 
at No. 18 in the Hauptgasse. 


From one who knows her well, 
But his name won’t tell.” 


Or thus: “To the dear, stout, pretty blonde, Anna K , 


in Wilh. St, No. 78, right hearty congratulations from a silent 
admirer.” 


At times our attention is called to a swain who has forgot- 
ten the birthday of her whom his soul loves, and who 








generally, difficult people to get into debt with. He will also 


honestly confesses it by heading in capital letters, “ Better 





le. 
late than never.” After thus introducing his salutation his 
effusion jingles on : ? 


Your birthday’s past, as I do see ; 
Jimminy-krimminy, O dear me! 
What can I say, but tell you plain, 
I'll try not to forget again. 


This is at least modest and penitent, but, alas! some of ys 
are but human, and self will assert itself even in congratyla. 
tory per addresses: a picture of a beer-barrel, or a eoy. 
ple of wine-bottles indicates that “a big drink” would be re. 
garded as an appropriate celebration of the festive Occasion - 
for instance, “ A cheer with three times three to the worthy 
Master-joiner, Caspar L , No. 6H St, from his true 
and thirsty friends. 








Don’t be afraid, my worthy son ; 

A cask of beer we can empty soon ; 
Then broach one in good time, d’ye see, 
Nor very small need it to be.” 


Or thus: 


We're thirsty souls, and could drink some beer, 
If you'd give us the chance, old fellow : 

We'll empty a barrel to make good cheer, 
And toast you too with a bellow. 


What can a “million donnerndes Hoch” be, other than a 
cheer as loud as a million thunders—or a bellow ? 





Happy couples proclaim their approaching nuptials thus: 
“ With the loving consent of their parents, W—— H— anq 
S— T herewith annoance their betrothal.” 

In the following notice there is something truly Homeric. 
“Have a Care—a fat cow will be hewn to pieces in my yard, 
on Tuesday, at 11 A.M. sharp, and the flesh will be sold at 
3d. a Ib.” 

About our next extract there is a grim blood-thirstiness that 
would have done credit to the court of King Theodore: jt 
reminds one of the Pantin tragedy under patronage, and 
must surely emanate from one whom urgent private affairs 
have recalled from the scene of the war ere his appetite for 
horrors was satiated: “‘ T—— M—— recommends himself for 
private slaughtering. Terms moderate.” 

Our next is of another description : “ When two young 
ladies, whose room is on the ground-floor in the B— Street, 
attired for the night in complete negligee, amuse themselves 
with mouse-hunting, they should take the precaution of first 
closing the curtains; and, when the pleasures of the chase are 
over, they jump into bed with a single spring, they should 
mind the bed does not break down with them. 





Whoe’er the cap is found to fit, 
Need not scruple to wear it.” 


A lady who seems to have left the place wnbeknonnst to 
the inhabitants, causes the following to be inserted : “ Good- 
bye! Want of time obliges me to adopt this way of bidding 
my friends and acquaintances adieu. I shall be sure, at the 
proper time, to recollect the small debts I have left behind 
me. Signed J. P., Widow, late of the Hotel Z——.” Dated 
“ Over the Frontier.” 

Here follows a parade of private grief, upon which the pen 
of a Juvenal might employ itself. That our readers may 
have it in its integrity, we render it literally : “‘ Death Notice. 
—To all relations, friends, and acquaintances, I intimate 
generally, rather than by special notice, the sad news of the 
death of my dear, inwardly and hotly loved faithful wife 
(mother, daughter, sister, and daughter-in-law), Julia R—, 
née L , who, scarcely in the twentieth year of her life, the 
past night at 12 o'clock, at the hour and the minute at which 
she, to me, ten days before, had presented a healthy and dear 
boy, in consequence of miliary fever, softly in my arms, as a 
good evangelical Christian, with trust in the Lord God, who 
has the rule over life and death, slept away, after that she 
had been to me scarcely three-quarters of a year the faith- 
| fullest and happiest wife, protection and aid in all my sor- 

rows, sufferings, and cares. Hence, I beg for silent sym- 
| pathy in my unforgettable and irreparable loss. W—, 
ae The deeply weeping and deep cast-down husband, 

We now find a notice of death headed “ Thanks.” 

“ Thanks.—My husband, H—— K——, now rests in God; 

| and I would thank all those who accompanied him to his last 
resting-place—the Worshipful Sick and Burial Clubs, the 

| Fire Brigade, and the Madrigal Society for the soul-stirring 
hymns at the grave-side ; as also those who helped and com- 

| forted me during his illness—THE SoRROWING WIFE.” 

| And here again is a similar notice, which moreover con- 

tains a happy suggestion to our Woman’s Rights Committee, 
for the utilisation of the able-bodied female population. 

“ Thanks.—To all] those who accompanied our now-in-God 
sleeping son, P N—, to his last resting-place—to the 
honorable virgins who bore his body company—as also to his 
friends who called him thither, our heartfelt thanks.” 

Such would-be benefactors to the human race as Mrs. 
Gamp (“if 1 could afford to lay out my feller-creeturs for 
nothink, I would gladly do it, such is the love I bear them”) 
are scarce even among ourselves ; but that there are in Ger- 
many, too, “sober creeturs to be got at eighteenpence a day 
for working-people,”’ who “ don’t name the charge,” but sug- 

est the modesty of their prospective claims, would appear 
rom the following: “At No. 21 in the Roof-chambers, 
orders for sick-nurses are taken kindly ; also the undressing 
and dressing of corpses is performed. The advertiser can 
produce the best testimonials. Charges moderate.” Whether 
the testimonials are from those who have been under the ad- 
vertiser’s hands, or from those who may yet come under them, 
does not appear. In these days, it might not be extravagant 
to suppose that the testimonials had been procured by sp!- 
ritual agency. 

Having dealt with deaths, we may remark that births are 
announced thus: “To the Privy Councillor L——, 4 son. 
Name, J. F. 8.” 

Here are some miscellaneous morsels. ' 

“To be sold cheap, a tolerably modern dress-coat, in vely 
good preservation.” e 

“ Eleven young hens and a cock, good layers, to be sold. 
Is this the rava avis ? 

“ Chamber-sportsman M resides at No. '7 L—— St. The 
above recommends himself as a medium, for the destruction 
of all species of vermin.” a 

The mahogany child’s chair, and the Oxford prohibition 
concerning the maintenance of dogs, cats, and other singing- 
birds, are so old as to have been entered in the Index Hxpur- 
gatorius of the most inveterate Joe Miller; but we can pro- 
duce a modern instance. 

“ Bird Hall, Wilh. St.—I have the honor to announce to 
the honorable public of W—— that I opened my bird-hall on 























Saturday last for the sale of Parrots, Aquaria, and all sorts of 
other foreign and indigenous birds. Entrance to non-pur, 
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vpeat possessions politically important. 


2 2 twenty-eight. 
Jom, to the numbe r of gl 
electors are qualified to vote for Irish Representative Peers; 


put several of the number are also peers of the United King- 
dom. It would be desirable by degrees to promote all the 
Scotch peers to the rank of peers of Parliament. The repre- 
sentatives of a single constituency belonging to an aristocracy 
or amok are always exclusively chosen by the majority. A 
Scotch peer not chosen as it representative 8 exceptionally 
disqualified from sitting in either House of Parliament. The 


number of Irish peers is more unmanageable, and they are 
allowed to sit for English or Scotch constituencies. 


date of the Return. 


The great influence of the peers in their social capacity 


forms a striking contrast to the visible decline of the direct 


power of the House of Lords. It is possible that the authority 
of the Upper House might be increased by an admixture of 
life-peers; but the introduction of a new class of members 


would certainly not add to the popular deference for the 


order. Zealous advocates of the innovation are often, like 


the writer in Fraser, too angry to appreciate the risk of modi- 
fying, or, as Mr. Bright said, of tinkering an old institution. 
With a change of tense the ecclesiastical maxim will apply to 
many political establishments: Hrunt ut sunt, aut non erunt. 
Life-peerages, whatever may be their merits, have no place 
in the English Constitution; nor is it certain that a new 
Constitution would include peers of any description. It is 
impossible to determine how much of the respect now felt for 
peers depends upon the hereditary nature of their rank. Mr. 
T.Chambers and other promoters of indignation meetings 
attack the bishops by preference as the weakest opponents, 
although in capacity and personal respectability they are su- 
perior to the average members of the House; but Mr. Cham- 
bers and Mr. Whalley are quite right in their estimate of the 
comparative strength of their lay and their clerical adversa- 
ries. The bishops are not rich, and their sons will not suc- 
ceed to their sees. Lay peers appointed for life would incur 
a further disadvantage in the absence of the associations 
Which attach to the ancient titles of Canterbury, York, Dur- 
ham, or Winchester. The instinctive dislike felt by the 
existing peers to the admission of colleagues of lower rank 
may perhaps be selfish, but, like instincts in general, it is 
accurate. As the heir of an earldom once sarcastically 


remarked, the peers hold their seats, not in consequence of 


superior learning, wisdom, or virtue, but by hereditary suc- 


cession. If they were philosophers they would perhaps rea- 
son out the conclusion which they have. attained by native 
acuteness, that they derive their power, not from the qualities 
in which they may possibly be deficient, but from the actual 
No other European coun- 
uy has been able to devise a second Chamber possessing any 
kind of independent authority. The English nation, in its 
lull practical way, placed the government as far as possible 

4 the means of 
governing. Rank and wealth no longer suffice to ensure 
popular obedience ; and when they cease to be in any degree 
fouse of Lords will be at 


conditions which form their title. 


in the hands of ‘those who already possessed 


regarded, the functions of the 
an end. 


The writer in Fraser, who is so blind with passion that he 


twice speaks of Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister in 1856 
fancies that h 


Cruise, and from Hallam, that the Crown possesses the pre 


rogative of creating life-peers, and of enabling them to sit in 
There’ is no dispute as to the power of confer- 
rank, inasmuch as there is at present in the list 


Parliament. 
ring the mere 
a peeress ¢ 
leydale’s ti 
an hereditary peer, 
anonymous hh 
lve the all if 
Lord 
and Lord St. 
Cranworth ; 
character of 


reated for life; nor was it denied that Lord Wens 


but, according to their latest critic, the part 


€cause, from miserable 
by Lord Campbell and 
Jealous of Lord Cranw 
leydale’s superior re 
Was an eminent e 
gteat knowledge of 
enlarged mind.” 
nown that Lord 
greater judg 
absurd to com 
t. Leonards, 
culty; but on 


ord Brougham. They were botl 
orth as Chancellor, and of Lord Wens 


A better informed writer would 


i wea a ff -cloak 7 t >» 
. “4 gentleman W ishes to hire a fur-cloak for a few 


ent number of Fraser’s Magazine contains an 
test against the refusal of the House of Lords | ' Pir I 
ro $s It is | aged and childless man of ample fortune, was perfectly quali- 
facilitating the discussion that a 
prepared, in answer to an address by the 
‘> of Commons, of the number of peers, and of the new 
ara during a period of forty years. In 1880 there were 
creation®s sn the Roll of the House of Lords, in 1870 there 
The addition of 80 peers to the list has been 
d by the creation of 170 peers. The new creations have 
ply contributed more than their due proportion to the 
- scees of extinction, because some of the peers may 
“ n selected because they were childless ; and the dig- 
he remainder would in comparatively few cases pass 
Of all the Prime Ministers of the time 
pert Peel was by far the most scrupulous in the exer- 
Only nine peerages date from 
ght inistrations, including the promotions for mili- 
ange ee iantine services of Lord Metcalfe, Lord 
It cannot be said that the addi- 
‘ons to the peerage have been renerally discreditable to their 
vithors. Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne had a fair excuse 
for strengthening their party after it had long been excluded 
from oftice, and many of the peers created between 18380 and 
i340 were either personally eminent or by reason of their 
; The Return contains 
‘list of the Scotch peers, now reduced, after the exclusion of 
those who are also peers of England or of the United King- 
A hundred and forty 


The 
number of the House of Lords has since the beginning of the 
present year been diminished by the suppression of the Irish 
bishoprics. Two or three peers have been created since the 


e has proved by quotations from Selden, from 


tle dated from his first creation before he became 
On the other hand, it is absurd for an 
man or lawyer to denounce with violent invec- 
ut unanimous conclusion of the law lords in 
Lyndhurst, Lord Campbell, Lord Brougham, 
Leonards were opposed to the respectable Lord 


“ the Opposition was proved by the fact that it 
was led by Lord Lyndhurst; “and it is not the less true 
ersonal motives, it was supported 


putation as a lawyer.” Lord St. Leonards 
quity lawyer, but not a man “ with any 
common law, and moreover not a man of 
have 
Campbell, with all his defects, was a far 
¢ than Lord Wensleydale, and that it is utterly 


of Lords to resist, if possible, the exercise by a Minister of a 
prerogative which had remained dormant for three or four 
hundred years. The Crown had given the electoral fran- 


Singing Society meet to-night at the Muckerhohle.” | chise to boroughs long after the last creation of life-peerages, 
v ees 


and the veto was used down to the Revolution of 1688. If it 
was desirable to revive or confer the prerogative the Govern- 
ment ought either to have introduced a Bill for the purpose, 
or to have at least procured Addresses in favor of the scheme 
from both Houses of Parliament. Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Cranworth had no moral right to introduce at their 
own discretion a sweeping constitutional change. The chal- 
lenge was the more direct because Lord Wensleydale, an 


fied to hold an ordinary peerage. 

The hereditary character of the peerage constitutes an 
effective check on the caprice of Ministers. “What reason- 
able chance,” asks the writer in Fraser, “is there that 
the prerogative of creating life-peers will ever be very seriously 
abused?” It would at least be convincing to reverse the 
form of the apostrophe, and to ask, “ What reasonable chance 
is there that the prerogative of creating life-peers will not be 
seriously abused?” It may be hoped that, if such appoint- 
ments become legal, the Minister will exercise a sound dis- 
cretion ; but Mr. Gladstone is capable of holding eccentric 
opinions as to qualifications for promotion. It is possible 
that, if Lord Cranworth’s project had succeeded, the House 
of Lords might have been made ridiculous by the admission 
of a comic sentimentalist who happened to be the most popu- 
lar writer of the day. The number of eminent candidates 
for life-peerages would at the present moment be small; and 
experience shows that want of fortune is seldom alleged as a 
reason for refusing an hereditary peerage. When the ques- 
tion was last discussed in the House of Lords it seemed to 
excite little interest ; but it is possible that a practical measure 
of the kind might be supported by a majority of competent 
judges of expediency. It matters much less whether a few 
life-peers are created than that the Minister of the day should 
not be invested with an arbitrary power, deduced from the 
alleged practice of a time long anterior to the present Consti- 
tution. It is not to be assumed that every prerogative which 
may at any time have been beneficially exercised by the 

rown can be properly vested in the modern representative 
of a popular majority. It is at least possible that a Minister 
might be urged by a clamor ,and tempted by his own incli- 
nation to swamp a hostile As#embly with peers of an inferior 
position. Butif Parliament is willing deliberately to incur 
the risk of the change, those who doubt or deny the advantage 
of life-peerages would willingly acquiesce in a constitutional 
decision. The old bottle may perhaps prove strong enongh 
to hold the new wine, but it is intolerable that the butler 
should be permitted without control to effect the questionable 
infusion. Lord Lyndhurst and his supporters in 1856 ren- 
dered valuable service to the State—Saturday Review. 

in oe 
VITA POST MORTEM. 


The Poet dies: his songs are left, 
A heritage of truth and faith ; 
His heirs are all the folk bereft; 
His harmonies end not with death. 





Yet live not ever: songs are lost, 
And tongues with ages suffer change ; 
The music once that charmed the most, 
Grows rude in time, and old, and strange. 


So dies his name, save where in rows 
The ancient brethren, calf-bound, sleep ; 

Where, undisturbed, the cobweb grows, 
And, undisturbed, the dust lies deep. 


Where only sometimes, curious, comes 
The scholar, glad to search and pry, 

Who peers among the musty tomes 
For treasures of a time gone by. 


His songs, his name, his minstrel fame, 
For ever passed from human heart— 
Yet what he loved the best of all, 
The poet-soul, will never part. 


For what he sang was more than song, 
And what he loved was more than fame: 
The things that bear the soul along— 
The simple faith, the noble aim. 


The melodies of glade and wood, 

The voice of God in storm and wind, 
How order, partly understood, 

Grows clearer still to men purblind. 


His songs have perished—this survives : 
The lamp still burns in other hands: 
In varied key his music lives, 
And warms the heart of all the lands. 
—Once a Week. 


————— 
MATRIMONIAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


It is an unhappy omen for a wedding to be put off when 
the day has once been fixed. In Sweden, it is believed much 
-| harm ‘will ensue if a bridegroom stands at the junction of 
cross-roads, or beside a closed gate, upon his wedding morn. 
It is a bad sign if the bride fails to shed tears on the happy 
day, or if she indulges herself by taking a last admiring glance 
-| at the looking-glass after her toilet iscompleted ; but she may 
gratify her vanity without danger if she leaves one hand un- 
gloved until beyond temptation. To meet a priest, dog, cat, 
lizard, or serpent on the way to church—to look back, or to 
mount many steps before gaining the church door, are alike 
ominous of future unhappiness; and, according to north- 
country notions, it is courting misfortune to marry in green, 
or while there is an open grave in the churchyard; or to go 
in at one door and out at another. The weather, too, has a 
good or bad influence upon affairs; happy is the bride the sun 
shines on, and, of course, the converse is equally true. 
1| Chamberlain, writing to his friend Carleton in 1608, tells him 
- | how the wedding of their mutual acquaintance, Mr. Winwood, 
was celebrated to an accompaniment of thunder, lightning, 
and rain that was ominous enough to have startled a super- 
stitious man, which, luckily, Winwood was not, so “ he turned 
all to the best,” like a loving groom and a wise man. Evil 
portents may scare the happy pair even after the knot has 
been tied. “When the bridemaids undress the bride,” says 


> 


pare Lord Cranworth as a lawyer with Lord}Misson, describing the marriage merriments of England, 
The Jegal question was not free from diffi- 
Constitutional principles the majority was indis 


“they must throw away and lose all the pins. Woe to the 
bride if a single one be left about her; nothing will go right! 





»| putably in the right. It was the bounden duty of the House 


| Woe also to the bridemaids if they keep one of them, for 
they will not be married before Whitsuntide, or till the Eas 
ter following, at soonest!” Where the Scottish custom is 
followed of the newly wedded couple being welcomed home 
by the husband’s mother meeting them at the door, and break- 
ing a currant bun over the head of the bride before her foot 
crosses the threshold, it is thought a very bad omen if the 
bun be, by any mistake, broken over uny “head but that to 
which the honor is due. If a bridal party ventures off dry 
land, they must go up stream; should they be foolhardy 
enough to go down the water, either the bride, the bride- 
groom, or one of the bridemaids will infallibly feed the fishes. 
Spite of the faith in there being luck in odd numbers, it is a 
belief in the north of England, that one of the w edding 
guests will die within a year, unless the party counts even. 
Another comical idea is, that whichever of the two, bride or 
bridegroom, goes to sleep first upon the wedding night, that 
one will be the first to succumb to death. : 

Woe to the bride of Lindisfarne whose legs are too short 
to allow of her bestriding the Pelting-stone! This is the 
socket-stone of a ponderous stone cross, erected by the Saxon 
bishop Ethelwold, which was broken to pieces by the Danes 
on their first visit to England’s shores. Whenever a marriage 
takes place at the island church, as soon as the ceremony is 
over, the bride steps upon the Pelting-stone, and, if she ¢an- 
not stride to the end of it, she knows that her matrimonial 
venture will prove an unfortunate one—a fancied foreknow- 
ledge very apt to work its own fulfilment. Such was the case 
with the widow of Sir Walter Long of Draycott, who, after 
solemnly promising her dying husband not to remarry, forgot 
all about it when Sir Stephen Fox came wooing, until, as her 
second spouse led her into the parlor of her house after re- 
turning from church, the picture of Sir Walter fell upon her 
shoulder, and broke in the fall—an extraordinary accident the 
short-memoried lady took as a providential warning that her 
promise-breaking would be avenged, and her second match 
prove a source of unhappiness ; and she made it so by dwell- 
ing always upon the incident and the death-bed scene it called 
to mind. 

The only omens we know of tending to encourage adven- 
turers in the great lottery of life, are the meeting of a wolf, 
spider, or toad on the way to church, and a cat sneezing with- 
in the bride’s hearing the day before the wedding ; but, for- 
tunately, there are many ways of insuring happy fortune. In 
the Highlands of Scotland, the malicious influence of war- 
locks and witches used to be kept at bay by preventing any 
unlucky dog passing between the couple on their road to 
church, and by taking care the bridegroom's left shoe bore no 
latchet and buckle. By using gray horses in the bridal car- 
riage, the same good purpose is effected. Swedish bride- 
grooms sew garlic, chives, and rosemary in their wedding 
garments, to frustrate the evil designs of the trolls and sprites ; 
and the attendants on the lady carry bouquets of the same 
herbs in their hands; while the bride herself fills her pockets 
with bread, which she dispenses to any poor wayfarers she 
espies as she goes to church, every piece she gets rid of avert- 
ing a misfortune; the gift, however, is of no use to the re 
ceiver, since, if he eats it, he thereby brings the misfortune 
upon his own head. Manxmen find a pocketful of salt 
equally efficacious. The brides of Elba go bare-headed to 
church ; and while the ceremony is proceeding, the happy 
man puts his knee upon the bride’s dress, preventing evil 
spirits putting in their undesired presence and whispering 
words in the bride’s ear which would render the priest's 
prayer for fertility utterly inoperative. Women married at 
Jarrow need no prayers to make them joyful mothers of many 
children, that end being attained by sitting themselves down 
in the chair of the Venerable Bede as soon as the parson has 
done his part. In some parts of England, good-luck is sup- 
posed to be insured by a friend making a hen cackle in the 
house of the wedded pair. In China they have a curious cere- 
mony, believed to be a never-failing means of making a mar- 
riage turn out well for the lady. Whenshe has taken her 
place in the sedan in which she is to be carried to her future 
home, her father and mother, or other near relatives, hold a 
bed-quilt up by its four corners in front of the bridal chair. 
Into this, one of the bride’s female cronies tosses, one by one, 
four bread-cakes (the gift of the bridegroom’s family), send- 
ing them up high in air; while the lady most concerned in 
the matter repeats without ceasing certain sentences invok- 
ing happiness upon herself and spouse, to which the company 
assembled respond with the Chinese equivalent for “ Amen.” 

The Cornish well of St. Keyne possesses 

The quality—that man and wife, 
Whose chance or choice attains, 
First of this sacred stream to drink, 
Thereby the mastery gains ; 
but in Sweden, the damsel ambitious of ruling her lord as 
well as his house, can attain her wish by merely contriving to 
see him on the bridal morning before he sees her; or, failing 
in this, she has yet another chance at the last moment, by 
putting her right foot before that of the man when they ap- 
proach the altar. ; 

The lately revived custom of throwing shoes after a newly 
wedded couple for luck, is a very old one. In the Isle of 
Man, the shoe is thrown after bride and bridegroom as they 
leave their respective abodes; but the ceremony is generally 
performed elsewhere, upon the departure of the hero and 
heroine of the day for the honeymoon trip. In some parts 
of Kent, the shoe-throwing does not take place until after 
they have gone; when the single ladies range themselves in 
one line, and the bachelors range themselves in another. An 
old shoe is then thrown as far as the thrower’s strength per- 
mits, and the iadies race after it, the winner being rewarded 
by the assurance that she will be married before any of her 
rivals. She then throws the shoe at the gentleman, the one 
she hits laying the same pleasing unction to his heart. Some- 
thing like this is practised too in Yorkshire and Scotland. In 
Germany it used to be the rule for the bride, as she was being 
conducted to her chamber, to take off her shoe and throw it 
among the guests, who battled for its possession, the success- 
ful he or she being held destined to be speedily married and 
settled. In England, the bride, from between the sheets, 
threw her left stocking over the shoulder of one of the com- 
pany, the person upon whom it fell being marked out as the 
next individual to be married. In some places, the threshold 
is kept warm for another bride by pouring a kettleful of hot 
water down the door-steps as soon as the bride and bridegr yom 
have taken their departure ; the fancy being, that before the 
water dries up, another match will be made up, or “ flow on, 
and that it will not be very long before another wedded 
couple passes over the same ground. In Prussia, the method 
adopted of invoking blessings on a newly married pair used 
to be the more expensive one of smashing crockery against 
the door of the house in which they were domiciled. 

The breaking of a wedding-ring is an omen that its wearel 
will soon be a widow. <A correspondent of Noles and Queries 
found this fancy current in Essex a few years ago. A man 
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ad been murdered in that county, and his widow said: “I 
thoueht | should soon lose him, for I broke my wedding-ring 


the other day ; and my sister too lost her husband after break- 
ine herring. Itisasure sign!’ Such superstitious notions 
are fur more prevalent than one would suppose, and the 
schoolmaster will have to work hard and long before they are 
entirely eradicated in our land.—Chambers’ Journal. 


SEARCIING FOR A HUSBAND. 


One of the most attractive girls I ever knew was Louisa 
Bellamy. And for a short time I saw a good deal of her, for 


she went out to Bombay in the Bengal, East Indiaman, of 
which ship L was then chief officer. Her family and mine 
were old friends, so that she and I were not strangers. The 
Bellamys were well connected, but very poor—taking into 
consideration the position to which they of right belonged, 
and their large family—two sons and eight daughters. Louisa 
was the youngest of all. 

The boys entered the East India Company’s service, and 
lad been fortunate. Charles, the eldest, especially so. Cir- 
cumstances helped him to his majority very early, and he 
liad lived in first-rate style,and helped his family. Every 
one of his sisters had been sent to him successively, and_ he 
had contrived to find a good parti for each. All of them had 
uiarried well, and most of them were settled in India. 

Louisa’s turn was the last to come. Like her sisters, she 
was shrewd and clever, well able to take care of herself, and 
io make the most of opportunities. From her earliest child- 
hood she had been trained to look upon a good marriage— 
that is, a wealthy one—as “a young lady’s chief end and aim 


in life;’ and that this end was only to be attained by going 
out to India. Ever since she could remember, her home had 
scemed to be in a chronic state of excitement and turmoil 


consequent on the successive getting off of her elder sisters 
for the land of promise. After each departure her mother 
lad suffered under a continual attack of fidgets and anxiety 
until the news came to her of the longed-for desirable 
engagement. No wonder that a rich husband formed the 
main point in Louisa Bellamy’s creed. Her turn had come 
now. She was going to India to get married. And she meant 
to marry well 
Mrs. Bellamy kept up her admonitions to the last. “ Lou- 
iva, mind; mind again, and again,” she reiterated on the eve 
of the departure ; “ your sisters have all done well, but you 
will do better. You are by far the best looking of them all, 
and have only to play your cards well. I think I need not 
caution you against falling in love with a poor man; love is 
very well in its way, but married poverty is awful. You 
have been reared to know this? Never, never make a fool 
of yourself in that manner.” 
Louisa quite laughed at the charge; in her case it sounded 
o utterly needless. “ Never fear, mama,” were her parting 


words, spoken emphatically. “Iknow. Tl take care of 
myself. Sec if [don’t make a position worth all theirs put 
together. Trust me for that. It shall not be far inferior to 


that of the wife of the governor-general.” 

* Tleaven bless you, my dear!” returned the happy mother. 
‘You were always my favorite child, Louisa, and I have 
ever looked forward to your welfare in life.” 

What Louisa Bellamy dreamed of that last night, I cannot 
tell. Betore falling asleep, she lay for some time wrapt in 
visions of a palace, with hosts of black servants in and about 
it. Carriages, horses, company, music, dancing, jewels, pomp 
and state, cach held a place in the panorama. And in the 
midst of it all, she, herself, figured conspicuously, the reign- 
the queen, 

On the departure of the Bengal, we towed! down to 
Gravesend, snd anchored. Two days were spent there in 
vetting ready for sea and receiving the passengers with their 
piles of Ingeage. It was a fine morning in February when 
we started finally on our voyage. The wind was northwest, 
hlowing a stealy breeze. We soon had all sail set, and 
bowled along merrily down past the * Nore,” and so on. 


Going down channel I saw but little of the passengers. A 
lip just leaving home, especially with a fresh crew, give the 
olticers, and more particularly the chief, plenty of occupation. 


Ly the time we reached Madeira things had got into good 
working order, and [had a little spare time. The weather 
constantly fine; none of the passengers had been ill. 
They had had ample time to get intimate ; which, as a rule, 
ix What people quickly do when going a long voyage together. 
We carried about thirty, of whom some two-thirds were 
ladies; one or two had children with them. They all seemed 
very nice, and we got on well. 

Of the men passengers one in particular gained my liking 
more than the rest. Perhaps his name, George Armstrong, 
may have had something to do with the first attraction. It 
Was that of an old school chum, who had died, with whom, 
as a boy, | had been very intimate. This George Armstrong 
was a frank, gentlemanly, handsome fellow, six feet high, 
and shoulders to match. His face, with its habitual good 
tempered expression, was kindness itself ; showing, also, good 
sense and ability. Ele had come out about third at the exami- 
nation for a Commission, and was now going out as a lieu- 
tenunt in the engineers. A smart, pushing fellow, who would 
in time make a name for himself, if not knocked over by a 
eannon ball. Many have been, mark you. 

(ccorge Armstrong had nothing but his pay and a small 
private income of fifty pounds a year. After all, this is not 

© great a misfortune; perhaps the contrary, for a clever, 
sicady young man in India, If he has it in him, the very fact 


Wi 


of his being obliged to work for a position, spurs him on to 
excrtion, and he often rises far beyond those who start with 
money, and so are content to vegetate and take life easily. 
\rinstrone grew to be quite a favorite on board the Bengal, 
wid he and T struck up a real friendship. He took a fancy to 


ine, just as L did to him. 
Phe days on board passed off very pleasantly. One had 
not time to feel ennui, Every hour had its occupation or 


winisecment, Bathing and coffee in the morning; breakfast 
at Yoclock; tiflin at noon; dinner at 4; tea at 7. It seems 
like one continual meal. At 8 o'clock the steward put grog 
und wine on the table, with cakes and such light things. 


During the day the ladies read, sewed, practised music, play- 
ed with the children, and found various other pastimes. The 
men smoked, read, played quoits, and fired at bottles sus- 
pended from a stunsail-boom end. Often we had a ship in 
sight; sometimes a homeward-bounder. There would be 
plenty of signals, of answering, and asking eager questions 
on both sides. In fine light weather we once or twice boarded 
another ship, seven or eight of the passengers going in the 
hoat. As for fish, we caught plenty, including several sharks. 
These also aflorded much amusement, and caused not a little 
trepidation to the ladies when they came to take a near view 
of the shark’s floundering on the deck. There was a rubber 
inthe evenings for those who cared about it, sometimes a 
round game—Pope¢ Joan, or yingt-et-un, Chess, also singing 








music; once or twice a week dancing on the poop—a fine 
large poop was that of the Bengal. ¢ ; 
ment in the warm sultry nights of the tropics was the desul- 
tory lingering on the same poop, walking, sitting, and chat- 
ting. ae 

Several young ladies on board were in the same position as 
Miss Bellamy—going out to their friends in the hope of 
getting well married. It is a kind of institution with us, you 
know, this going out. Nearly all were under the captain's 
charge, and he looked after them pretty well. Most of - the 
men were in the army; the gallantry of such is proverbial, 
and there was a very fair amount of small flirting done. 
Louisa Bellamy was a very adept at the game. She turned 
the heads of half the men with her arch, winning manners, 
and her natural attractions. Armstrong was undoubtedly the 
favorite with every lady on board. It was clear as the day 
that each one looked best pleased when he was her cava- 
lier. Perhaps it was from seeing this that Miss Bellamy 
decked herself out to attract him. She certainly did do so. 
For a long time he took it all for what it was worth, and 
tried to pay her off in kind. With him, however, it grew in- 
to something deeper. But she was proof against all his 
shafts, and only laughed at him. . : : 

Andso the ship sailed on, the time flying by. So pleasantly did 
it pass that we were well down south and across the south- 
east trades before any one began to talk of getting to the 
Cape. The weather kept fine; the evening promenades 
were continued, as well as the flirting; and Mr. Armstrong 
was invariably the companion of Miss Bellamy. In short, it 
was, with him, the old story ; he had played with edged tools 
and cut his fingers. ; 

One night I was keeping the first watch, walking fore and 
aft the poop, when he came up and turned about with me. I 
thought Id rally him. , 

“Well, Armstrong, so you're in for it at last!” . 

“Pooh! nonsense!” returned he, turning as red as a crim- 
son sunset. 

“It is useless your trying to deceive me, man—and perhaps 
yourself, also. I see it all, plainly.” 

“ Well, upon my word, I believe it is as you say, old fel- 
low,” he acknowledged, coming round. “I can’t help my- 
self.” 

“ Now, Armstrong, look here—take a fool’s advice. Don’t 
let the fancy go on. Get out of it while you can. Depend 
upon it, you will only be wasting your time and love upon 
her. She is a charming girl; I believe a truly good girl; but 
she knows how to take the best care of herself. She is going 
out to India, as her sisters all did before her, to find a rich 
husband.” 

“ You know her people, don’t you 

“Yes, 1 know them. And 1 know the creed they have 
brought her up in. Believe me, Armstrong, Louisa Bellamy 
will never look seriously on a poor man like you.” 

“T suppose you are right,” he said, after a pause. “I have 
thought all along that she was only amusing herself with me. 
It’s this: she attracts a man against his will. But Pll cut the 
matter short from to-night.” 

Toward morning the weather changed. The wind hauled 
into the south-east, andcame on to blow. For two days we 
had a strong gale with a heavy cross sea, and the ship was 
knocked about a good deal. The passengers showed out very 
little. This was the first bad weather experienced, and many 
of them were qualmish and kept to their state rooms. Arm- 
strong and Miss Bellamy were among the few who could re- 
main about, as usual. He seemed to be keeping to his deter- 
mination, for he did not speak to her more than common 
civility demanded, and when in the cuddy, always seated him- 
self at a safe distance. 

But this could not last. The ice in George Armstrong’s 
bosom melted; his good resolve gave way. When fine 
weather returned, and the evening walks were resumed, he 
and Miss Bellamy were again promenading the poop side by 
side. And, all this time, was she smitten? Not one bit, that 
I could detect; and I watched her closely. I felt sure that I 
had taken her true estimate; she was of the world, 
worldly. 

Some two months after leaving England, we made the 
Cape. The weather was fine, and the ship put into Table 
Bay. Ostensibly for water, fresh meat and vegetables; in 
reality to afford the passengers an opportunity of seeing the 
place and having a run on shore. They had great fun; I 
only wish I had been with them; but we had sprung a top- 
mast and sustained some other damage shortly before, and 1 
had to remain on board to look after the refitting. Table 
Bay was left, after a sojourn of two days. The weather was 
fine, and the wind southerly and moderate. The next day 
but one, breakfast being ended, and most of the passengers 
assembled on the poop, some of the men began fishing over 
the stern for Cape pigeons and albatrosses. The ship was 
going about five knots, with the yard braced up. I stood 
looking out at the fishing and then went forward to the fore- 
castle ladder, when there was a loud cry from the helmsman. 

“ Man overboard !” . 

Of all the different calls on board ship in moments of sud- 
den danger this is, to me, the most startling and impressive. 
It sends through me a peculiar thrill, and imparts a feeling of 
indefinable dread and gloom that no other cry does. I have, 
unfortunately, heard it often. I have also heard nearly all 
the others, from “ Breakers under the bows” to “ Fire.” But 
oh a so painfully impressed me as that of “ Man over- 
board.’ 

“Man overboard!” How instantaneously the cry was 
caught up and echoed by twenty voices! What a state of 
panic and confusion the passengers were in! All the crew 
— on deck in an instant; even they who had been in their 

unks. 
“ Where?” T cried, bounding back to the poop, and running 
aft. “ Who is it?” 

“Armstrong. Mr. Armstrong.” 

“Hard down the helm, hard down, my lad!” I said, as I 
seized a life-buoy and threw it as far asI could toward where 
he was paddling about in the water, a hundred and fifty yards 
astern. Although the buoys were close at hand, strange to 
say, nobody had thought of throwing one overboard. The 
one I threw did not go thirty yards from the ship. 

“ Hard down the helm. All hands on deck. Let go the 
maintack and bowline, main-sheet, back the main yard. Mr. 
Green, take four hands with you and clear away the small 
life-boat ; get into her and lower away as soon as you're ready, 
Jones,” to a middy,“ jump up in the mizzen-top, and keep 
your eye on the man overboard.” 

In a very short time the ship was stopped, and the boat 
travelling as fast as four good men could pull her toward the 
place where Armstrong could be seen from aloft swimmin 
about. Unfortunately, he had not reached the life-buoy. it 
was now a question of how long he could keep up. The 
weather was fine, and the water comparatively smooth ; but 
there was a good deal of swell on. 
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| One good thing, it was daylight. 
But the favorite amuse-| ably good swimmer, there was a fair chance 


If he were Only a toler. 


Of his be; 
saved. But—could he swim well? None of us ben: being 
It was a most anxious time. The suspense was terri] 
Most of the passengers, certainly all the ladies, were liter ik, 
in fear and trembling for a human life. Presently Jonessa i 
out from the mizzen-top; “ It’s all right; the boat sees hing 
They are pulling straight for him.” minute or two ‘em 
the youngster was at my elbow on the deck, very myc *r, 
my astonishment, for I had not seen him come down. _ 

“What the deuce are you doing here? Did I not ge 
into the mizzen-top to keep a look-out on the boat 
man in the water?” 

“T saw the boat pulling straight for him, sir, so I t 
might come down.” 

“Did you see him taken into the boat ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Then you ought to have stayed up!” 

We could only wait the boat’s approach. All hoped and 
expected that he had been picked up, but no one was ae : 
it. He might have gone down, exhausted, just as the “te " 
was getting to him. A few minutes would solve the Ques 
tion. ; 

Louisa Bellamy was on poop with the others, For the first 
time I noticed something which told me that she, too per- 
haps, might have had her feathers scorched from flutterin, 
too near the flame. There was no mistaking it; she was pp 
foundly agitated ; her distress was real and very great, thoy 

7 ‘ ry ’ gh 
she strove to hide it. 

The boat was returning. Had they found him? «Ye» 
said one, “I can count six. No—stopa bit. It’s only five 
Armstrong’s lost.” ‘ 

“No, he is saved,” said the captain, “for I see him. Thank 
God.” And with the good words there arose a sudden com. 
motion and flutter. 

“ What's the matter with Miss Bellamy? Oh dear! Miss 
Bellamy has fainted !” 

It was true. They had to catch her as she was falling 
The strain on the nervous system had been too great. Nothing 
was thought of it; she soon revived, laughed it off, and called 
herself stupid for fainting “ at such a trifle.” 

The boat came alongside, and Armstrong scrambled up the 
side-ladder grinning. His appearance, to say the least, was 
not elegant. Having divested himself of boots, coat and vest 
while in the water, he now appeared on the scene in a wet 
shirt and pantaloons that clung about him in folds and 
pleats. 

Down he dived to his cabin; had a stiff glass of brandy 
and a heavy rub down. Meanwhile the boat was hoisted up, 
the sails were trimmed, and the ship kept on her course, 

The weather continued fine, and in a few days we entered 
the Mozambique Channel. Here we got a fine south-east 
wind, which sent us howling along nine or ten knots, with 
stun-sails set alow and aloft. 

All this time Mr. Armstrong and Miss Bellamy seemed to 
go on as usual. He was constant and demonstrative in his 
attention. In fact, it was plain to every one on board how 
matters were with him. She, on the contrary, appeared as 
indifferent as ever, and teased him like a child. Sometimes [ 
fancied this indifference was only assumed ; but, if so, it was 
cleverly done. Events, however, were bringing on a crisis. 

We had left the Cape about ten days. One evening, just at 
eight o’clock, I was relieved from watch. The stewards had 
placed the usual grog and wine on the table, and I went into 
the cuddy. The captain was seated in his state room—the 
after one—a chart spread out before him. He called me in. 

“ You have the middle watch, I think ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, at midnight, when you come on deck, take all the 
stuns’ils in, and haul her up a couple of points. Keep a good 
look out for the island. It’s very low, so the chances are that 
you'll not see anything of it.” 

™ bes good, sir.” 

And I had just begun a game at chess in the cuddy, when 
the captain called me back again. 

“Oh, look here, Mr. W——,I think you need not mini 
about the stuns’ils. Ill alter the course a point at once; 
that ought to take us well clear. However, you can keep a 
sharp lookout just the same. We were a hundred and twelve 
miles, er so, off at noon; and, according to the rate we've 
been going at once, she ought to be up with the island be- 
tween 1 and 2 o’clock.” 

“ Very good, sir,” Irepeated ; “I'll keep a good lookout.” 
And I returned to my game of chess. It did not last long, 
and I soon turned in. 
At midnight, when I relieved the second mate, the night 
was fine and tolerably clear. Clear enough over head. But 
on the water there was a sort of light mist, and the rays of 
the moon, which was now about two hours high, were daz- 
zling. The breeze had freshened, and we had quite enough of 
it for the small stuns’ils. I took my usual turn round the 
decks, cautioned the lookout man, and returned to the poop. 

About half-past one I reckoned up, mentally, that we must 

have about run the exact distance. ‘ Davis,” I said to the 
third mate, “just go forward and see if the look out is nod- 
ding, if so, give him a trifle to remember you by. Stop on 
the forecastle yourself till I call you off, and keep a sharp 
lookout.” 
Away went Davis. I had my night glasses with me; and, 
knowing that if we saw the land at all we should be very 
close to it, walked from side to side of the poop, looking 
anxiously around. 

Suddenly a my ie of gulls shrieked overhead. “B 
heavens!” thought I, “that’s a warning, and I'll accept it.’ 
I hurried forward, determined to remain on the lookout my- 
self. As I ascended the forecastle ladder, Davis was in the 
act of coming down, and met me. ; 
“Ts that you, sir? There’s something ahead I can’t quite 
make out. I was coming aft to tell you. It looks like a sort 
of cloud.” 

Pushing past him, I took one look. For a second of time 
my heart seemed to turn quite cold and stand still. I felt half 
sick. The next moment I was all right; the shock had been 
too heavy. We were right bang on the top of the island! 
There it was, scarcely a mile off. I could see the surf dis- 
tinctly with the glasses, and the ship was tearing along 
straight for it, about ten knots an hour. We ought to have 
seen it sooner, but the glare of the moon rendered the hori- 
zon all round quite black looking ; while at the same time 1ts 
rays on the water made the surf impossible to be distinguish- 
ed at a distance. 

For a moment I thought nothing could save the ship. For- 
tunately, I have always been very cool; quite self-possessed 
in sudden emergencies, as in the moments of the greatest peril. 
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It is my nature to be so; and I wish all sailors could say the 
—— There was but one thing that could gave us, and I 
tried it. 


* Hard up} bard up!” [shouted to the helmsman, Call 
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ae eave the ship. Let go the royal halyards and 
sll pands to fore and aft. Brace the crossjack yards round. 
aun pe had got down off the forecastle, and hurried | 
By this in , 


rane lee main braces, one of you; main tack and 
rd ue vw P 


aft. oe hody.” All this had occupied less than half a 
sheet, it} met the third mate with his startled and 
wpinute, ae 


gpxious face 


a Tell him we are right on the 
# Davis, © 


all the captain. 
and we were in a pretty pickle. The 
the ship spun round on her 
‘re a top. She was now flat aback by the ice, and go- 
bel like first toward the island. The men had been too slow 
ing st movements, and before the yards could be braced 
. e they had taken aback. The state of confusion was 
eer 1, I got up on the poop. All the crew were on the 
frighttu ne pulling on one rope, some on another, and all of 
oo thing many frightened and bewildered. This would 
then 5) ” 
pever answer. 
« Silence, fore 


yp of It. * 
: Hhwo minutes more, ew 
jel had heen put hard up, anc 
t rl 


and aft! What the deuce are you all do- 
9 Attend to the word of command. ; Mr. Green, bring 
me yatch into the poop and turn this mainyard round. Do 
1 eat there, starboard watch on the poop? Port watch, 
ral in the port crossjack braces.” ae eres 
“The captain rushed on deck in his shirttails. Most of the 
vassengers were SO rushing also. The wind blew freshly 
“7 sails fluttered. It was a good thing I retained my 
and : oa mind, for the captain three-parts lost his. 
ra heavens, W——, what’s the matter?” he cried. 
“ Where is it? I can’t see a thing, that confounded moon- 
Jizht blinds me quite. I can’t do anything just now. You 
had better go OD with it, as you know the position of 





ns There’s the land, sir,” I said, “that black streak; and 
there’s the broken water.” : 

“ Shift the helm, my lad,” I said to the man at the wheel. 
“Now, sir,” I continued, “ you see how she is. If you will 
take charge, 1 go down on the main deck and get the head 
aris to rights; the boatswain is making a regular mess of it. 
‘\nd with all the lee stuns’ls set and the swinging boom out, 
itsan awkward job.” . : 

“All right, W—,” he replied; “I've got my eyesight 
now; I'll look after her.” 

The scene of the cuddy, as I afterwards learned, was a 
terrible one. When the startling ri! was echoed along the 
decks. and through the cabins, “ All hands save ship,” the 
passengers had, one and all, expected immediate shipwreck, 
and death as a natural consequence. In these moments of 
sudden peril on board ship, and especially if they occur at 
night, passengers invariably give way to excess of terror. It 
js but natural. The conventionalities of life are thrown to 
the winds—as was the case in the Bengal. The women 
rushed from their beds in their nightdresses; shrieking, sob- 
bing, talking wildly. They did not dare to go on deck, but 
huddled themselves in a group in the cuddy. To add to the 
confusion, the lamp had gone out, and they were in darkness. 
George Armstrong had hurried back from the poop at first, in 
search of Miss Bellamy. Believing that the ship must inevi- 
tably go ashore in the next few moments, he ignored cere- 
mony and burst into her cabin. She had just left her bed. 
There was no light, but instinct told her who was coming to 
the rescue. 

“Oh George, George! What is the danger ?” 

For answer George Armstrong took her to him, and clasped 
her in his strong arms. It was no time for concealing peril. 

“My dearest,” he said, “a few moments may end all. Even 
as I speak to you, the ship’s bottom is in danger of being 
knocked out; in which case we must all perish.” 

She was dreadfully agitated. And in that moment, each one 
believing it to be the last, reticence was thrown away. With 
the fear of death before us, we dare not persist in a lie; and 
George Armstrong heard how passionately she loved him. 

And they made a compact, each with each, that if by God’s 
mercy they should come unscathed out of this peril, they 
would become to one another man and wife. Her head drop- 
ped on his breast and rested as she made solemn promise. 

She let him take his first passionate kiss. Then telling her 
to get a cloak on or something, he left her with the other ladies 
in the cabin, 

Then he rushed up on deck and found some of the passen- 
gers helping the crew to brace the mainyard round. Arm- 
strong fell to with his great strength, doing more than any 
two in the crowd. It was an awful job getting the ship to 
rights. Five o'clock had struck before we had her snugged 
down to topsails and jib and the watch sent below. How- 
ever, We were saved, 

Dodging away to the southward till after breakfast, we 
jp back for the island, running close in, and taking a 
gvod stare at it. The weather was bright and genial, the sun 
shone hotly. Although uninhabited, there was some appear- 
rvatipdin hts. temproy Clumps of trees clustered here and 
ee ae pi im contrast with which the shelving, 
waheie se ed quite enticing, as the water rippled gently 
Sonnets pe Ww - on the lee side of the island now, and, 
hestaaken “yn water. There was some talk of lower- 
po mae oa pe ng, but it came to nothing. The captain 
Sinton _ om e advantage of the fine south-east wind 
fees tee a e up for the few hours we had lately lost. 
me wise ne ay and stood to the northward. All sail 
ph a ~ ~ ced on the Bengal, and in an hour’s time 
ad was out of sight astern. 


“Thave often wished to see the place,” 


sai ai 
me. “T have passe id the captain to 


ict Oe d it a good many times, but always out of 
sate € nearly saw too much of it now, eh, Mr. W—? 
OWever, a Miss is as good as a mile.” 


From this time we had a constant succession of fair winds 


Destine weather, ann arrived at Bombay on the 1st of June. 
S “he remainder of the passage it was patent to ev 

u ssage it ws ery- 

body on board how 1 ; 2 


“i matters were between Armstrong and 
Mis Bellamy. Never a thought crossed her of retracting her 
one given in a moment of peril; and she looked ex- 
oe = ‘appy. Nearly the first to board us off Bombay har- 

vas Major Bellamy ; he had come oft in one of the du- 


bashes’ : : : 
to nt The young ladies waited by the poop ladder 


har Charles !” 

My dear Louisa! i 
too. “ ‘ c own. And improved 
me By George, you put your sisters into the shade.” 
betheniee po introduce a gentleman to you,” she went on, 
a friend of mins trong forward ; “one of ‘the passengers and 
Charley.” ine, Mr. Armstrong. George, this is my brother 


Charles Bellamy looked blank There was no mi 

A . mistake, as 
hele what this style of introduction meant. Ere he had 
sant face A pene with some hesitation, and the frank, plea- 
advance. L, corge Armstrong seemed to compel him to that 
look after, oulsa disappeared, saying she had her “ things” to 


But how you’ve 
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Major Bellamy looked around and saw me. A warm grasp 
of the hand, and he pulled me aside. Our thoughts went 
back to the old days, and it almost seemed as though we were 
lads together again. We were at the same school, though he 
was a few years older than I. 

“T say, Harry, what is the meaning of all this? Louisa 
speaks to that man as ‘ George,’ and she coolly introduces me 
to him as ‘ my brother Charley ! ” 

“ Well, I see you guess,” was my hurried answer, for T had 
barely time to stay a moment with him. “TI think it isa 
ease, Charles. IT warned Armstrong against it; IT said a word 
or two of warning to Louisa; but love and circumstances 
have been too strong for prudence.” 
My companion drew in his lips. 
course ?” 

“ Has next to nothing, besides his pay; he’s a lieutenant in 
the engineers. But, look here, Bellamy—he is a gentleman 
in the best sense of the word; and a downright good fellow ; 
safe to get on. If Louisa were my sister, I'd give her to him 
with pleasure to-morrow.” 

“ But —-——” 

“T can’t stay; we are about to bring up, and there’s the 
pilot calling out for the chief officers. Tl come on to you, 
old ftiend, as soon as I can get ashore.” 

It came to pass, and very shortly; for Major Bellamy did 
not see his way clear to hold out against Louisa’s will. And 
he had grown to like Armstrong. I was at the wedding; and 
we had a jolly spree. 

The following formed part of Mrs. George Armstrong’s first 
letter home after the ceremony : 


“What is he? Poor, of 


“Poonah, July 27. 

My dearest Mamma :—We have been married three days, 
and are now at this place. I find it much pleasanter than 
Bembay. The latter, just now, is very disagreeable to live in. 
Always rainy and cold, or rainy and hot and muggy. Here 
the weather is lovely. I wish we were rich, that we might 
come and see you; I know you would like George. He hopes 
to get promotion soon; and I am sure he will, for he’s very 
clever and persevering. He desires his love to you; and he 
says if papa—but I'll leave a space at the end for him to write 
his own messages. 

“All the girls have gone on at me ina most disgraceful 
manner for marrying him. Georgina went into a passion 
over it; she said I had made a great fool of myself, and 
thrown myself away. They all talked no end of nonsense 
about a Mr. Stewart, saying I ought to have married him be- 
cause he is immensely rich. Would you believe that he pro- 
posed to Charles for me when he had only seen me twice ! 
Fancy it! He is an old man, quite forty, and his whiskers 
are turning gray. ‘The idea of his wanting me! Riches may 
be very well, dear mamma, but love’s better. Oh, if you 
could but see George! He is worth ——” 

Mrs. Bellamy dashed down the letter with a groan. She 
had not patience to read further. Louisa’s ideas had indeed 
undergone a change in a few minutes—and to her mother it 
was a cruel blow. 

“The simpleton! the utter idiot !” said Mrs. Bellamy in her 
wrath. “To think that she should tie herself to a poor lieu- 
tenant in a marching regiment, with nothing but his pay, 
when she might have done so well. Ill never forgive her.” 
—Chambers's Journal. 
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from the Great Pyramid, never belonged to that famous 
building. On measuring their angles of slope, and com- 
paring them with those of the original structure, there was 
such an alarming discrepancy in the matter of exactitude— 
comparing the workmanship of one with the other—that the 
relationship of the stones we have to the Great Pyramid 
itself seems very apocryphal.—Once-a- Week. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 

Mr. and Mrs. ITowitt are now in Rome, where, on the 16th 
ult., they celebrated their fiftieth, their golden wedding day. 
The Rev. Professor Summers is carrying on an investiva- 
tion of the Eastern Himalayan dialects, and is discovering 
testimonies of connection between them and Chinese which 
have not been before detected. 


Tom Taylor’s long promised drama, entitled “ Joan of Arc,” 
was produced on Easter Monday, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
London, with decided success. The acting of Mrs. Rousby 
elicited genuine approbation. The scenery is faultless. 
Professor Goldstucker’s paper, “On some Deticiencies in 
the Present Administration of Hindu Law,” which was read 
before the East India Association on June 8th, 1870, is to be 
issued as a separate pamphlet by the Association. It points 
out the absolute need of Indian judges being good Sanskrit- 
ists, and of the late authoritative native law-books being 
translated, while the translations of the earlier ones are re- 
vised. 

The “ Complete Works of Artemus Ward” have just been 
published by John Camden Hotten, of Piccadilly. The book 
is in one volume, which contains a portrait and facsimile let- 
ter of the deceased humorist. The first part is devoted to the 
experiences of the author in the disguise of a travelling show- 
man. This is followed by a description of his visit to the 
Mormons. His lecture at the Egyptian Hall and his contri- 
butions to Punch are also contained in the volume. 

Mr. Maguire’s novel, which is now in the press, and will be 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, is looked forward 
to with considerable interest, and as a literary work is likely, 
it is said, to realize the expectation formed in regard to it. It 
lifts the veil of the future, and foreshadows society as it will 
be, say twenty years hence, when we shall have women in the 
senate, at the bar, in the professor's chair, and the pulpit. 

Grave doubts prevail with regard to the safety of the Prince 
Consort Memorial in Hyde Park. The rods are still left— 
temporarily, we are assured—from cap to cap of the columns 
across the arches, notwithstanding the comments they excite. 
Architects and builders say that it will not be safe to remove 
the ties ; some say further, that the structure being insecure, 
those rods are not sufficient to hold it well together. The 
weakness of the design is one which characterizes much of 
Professor Scott’s work as an architect. The thin granite pil- 
lars of Kensington new parish church suggests the same idea 
of being unequal to the strain which is put upon them. But 
there they bear only a small share of the weight of the pile of 
masonry; While at the Memorial in the park the canopy and 
spire weigh more than a thousand tons, and the whole of this 
superincumbent mass is borne only upon four thin columns. 





————»—- 
THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


The pyramids of Egypt have always had an interest even 
for the non-scientific. Many seriously believe that the pyra- 
mids are built of brick ; and, still more, that their original use 
was as tombs for the Egyptian kings. Mr. Piazzi Smyth, 
however, in a recent paper, “On the Great Pyramid of 
Egypt,” combats some of the favorite ideas of even professed 

Egyptologists on the subject. The history of architecture 
dates from the epoch of the pyramid-builders ; and Mr. Smyth 
regards the Great Pyramid as the oldest monument in Egypt. 
The other pyramids were built afterwards—were all smaller, 
less perfect in mechanical construction, without science in 
design, and meretricious in taste. The Great Pyramid of 
Cheops, the first and the largest, is alone a perfect example of 
architecture, both in design and execution. After 4,000 
years of schooling, we are unable at the present day to rival 
this stupendous work. The height of a building is good evi- 
dence of its stability; but the finest edifices we can boast, 
even in the matter of height alone, cannot reach the grand 
old relics of the Nile. Our own St. Paul’s has a height of 
4,322 inches; St. Peter’s, at Rome, 5,184 inches; Strasburg 
Cathedral, 5,616 inches ; but the Great Pyramid is variously 
computed at between 5,819 and 5,835 inches. Another idea 
in connection with the Great Pyramid is, that it was the 
work of successive generations. This theory may explain 
the pyramids in general, each layer of masonry being sup- 
posed to answer to the reign of a king. But, with the chief 
one, more exact researches have shown it to be different. 
There is but one style, both of building and quality of ma- 
terial, from top to bottom, and from side to side. The struc- 
ture was commenced at the first from carefully prepared 
plans. The enormous subterranean works, which occupied 
the workmen ten years, may still be seen, descending into the 
rock far deeper and farther than those of any other pyramid ; 
and the whole structure, occupying twenty years of hard 
work, was finished by its founder, and completed according 
to the original design. The question of the Great Pyramid 
having been built for the purpose of a tomb is disposed of by 
Mr. Smith in a very ingenious manner. The burial chambers 
of the cld Egyptian kings were nothing but whole suites of 
apartments, gorgeously carved, and inscribed with emblems 
of self-glorificatidén. But it just happens that the one pyra- 
mid of all, in which, as the grandest and most expensive, we 
should have expected to have found the most elaborate of 
these inscriptions, we find nothing of the sort—nothing but 
plane geometrical surfaces of exquisite workmanship—the 
stones worked by grinding processes to true mathematical 
figures, and with their joints cemented, but almost inconceiv- 
ably fine and close, or no thicker than the vanishing thickness 
of ‘a sheet of silver paper. Another theory amongst the 
suvans has long been, that the Great Pyramid, as included 
among the oldest pyramids of Memphis, is founded on allu- 
vial mud, or on the site of the great valley of the Nile. Mr. 
Smyth ridicules the idea altogether. What sinkings and tilt- 
ings of the Great er floors would have taken place 
through long ages! Would they not, like the famous walls 
of Babylon, on similar soil, have gone down altogether out 
of sight, and never even remained to be measured at all’ 
“ The Great Pyramid,” he says, “is in reality (and I declare 
it on the strength of nearly four months’ residence at its foot) 
founded on a hill of compact limestone, at a level of about 
100 feet above the alluvial soil of Egypt, and to one side of 
it’. He has made the awkward discovery, also, that the 





stones in the British Museum, supposed to have been taken 


An important sale of pictures took place recently in Dub- 
lin. The collection, which had been sent from Vienna, com- 
prised specimens of all the Continental schools, most of which 
have graced the walls of the Munich International Exhibition 
—original views of Swiss, Rhine, Italian, and Scottish scenery, 
together with cattle pieces, ideal portraitures, genre, and in- 
teriors. Among the artists named in the catalogue, Pick con- 
tributed to the collection several excellent views of Scottish 
scenery, among which those of ‘“ The Grave of Bessy Bell and 
Mary Gray,” the “ Burial-place of the Macnabs,” and a “ View 
of Loch Ericht.” The gems of the collection were two pic- 
tures by Cavaliere Annibale Gatti and Cavaliere Carlo Ade- 
molio, which procured for the painters the honor of knight- 
hood from the King of Italy. 

Professor Max Muller, in the lecture delivered by him at 
the Royal Institution on Mythology, began by pointing out 
the absurd and repulsive character of ancient mythology, and 
asked what interest such idle tales could have in the eyes of 
scholars and philosophers. He then showed that not only 
ancient philosophers, but some of the most eminent thinkers 
of modern times, had devoted great attention to the subject, 
and that the philosophy of mythology formed an important 
part of Schelling’s Positive Philosophy, published after the 
death of the author, in 1854. After reading some extracts 
from Greek philosophers, and explaining their views on the 
character of mythology, he drew attention to the faci that 
mythology was but one-half of ancient religion, the other half 
being made up by ancient theosophy or philosophy. He then 
showed that all who had written on mythology, however 
much they might differ on other points, seem to agree that 
mythology must not be taken in a literal sense, that it meant 
something different from what it seemed to mean; and he 
concluded, therefore, that the real problem was, why this 
should be so—why history should have been changed into 
fable, or fable into history, why moral teaching should have 
assumed an immoral guise, or why the forms and forces of 
nature should have been reflected by vivid imagination and 
subtle fancy, as gods and goddesses, as nymphs and shep- 
herds? 

Mr. John Gibson, writer to the Signet, has published his 
reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Gibson was Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s legal adviser from the year 1822 until the period of 
his death, and was therefore intimately acquainted with the 
great novelist during the saddest but noblest portion of his 
life. In a few modest words the writer records his remini- 
scences, Which are very slight, and would be unimportant 
were it not that we | add another testimony to the manly cou- 
rage and integrity displayed by Sir Walter under the terrible 
trials of his later years. Mr. Gibson had to explain to Scott's 
creditors that he was the sole author of the W averley Novels, 
the first occasion on which the authorship was authoritatively 
announced, and he was one of the trustees appointed for the 
management of the estate. He it was who negotiated with 
Messrs. Longman and Company for the purchase of W ootl- 
stock, for which, in Sir Walter's words, he effected a glori- 
ous sale,” selling an edition of 9,850 copies for £9,500. The 
“ Life of Napoleon” (8,000 copies) produced at the same time 
£18,200, and it was evident, as Mr. Gibson observes, that Sit 
Waiter would speedily have extricated himself from his difi- 
culties “if his affairs had not been encumbered with the 
claims of parties for whom he became responsible by being 
a partner in the printing establishment. Lhe singular ¢ _ 
which Scott exercised over all with whom he coma Ym a 
been acknowledged again and again. Mr. rege ic —_ 
felt the spell, and loved as well as reyerenced his illustrio 
client, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.— SATURDAY, “THE 
LIAR ;” Monday, and all the week, * RANDALL’S THUMB.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—MONDAY, “ KIT THE ARKAN- 
SAS TRAVELLER.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DUR- 
ring the week, a new drama, by Augustin Daly, entitled “HORIZON,” 
in oe Miss Agnes Ethel will appear. Matinee on Wednesday and 
Saturday. , 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “ WIN- 
TER’S TALE.” 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Sheridan's comedy of ** THE CRITIC,” and ‘A THOUSAND A YEAR.” 

LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, 
**RANK.” With an entirely new company. 








WOOD'S MUSEUM.— EVERY EVENING, FRED. 
Maeder’s New Play of “HELP.” 











BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 
“THE FAMILY RESORT.” Crowded Nightly. BRYANT'S MIN- 
STRELS. Change of Bill. “THE STREETS OF NEW YORK. 
Family Matinee every Saturday at 2. 








t SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C, ALLEN 
has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 








Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashee. and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


THE ALBION. 
PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE STATE OF FRANCE. 

Telegraphic dispatches say that the German authorities 
will wait a certain length of time for the Communists to 
submit to the Government of Versailles, and that, if at the 
expiration of this term the insurgents do not yield, they 
will be compelled to do so by the whole force of the Ger- 
man empire. This is a conclusion, we think, which should 
have been sooner reached. The safety of the inhabitants 
of the capital of France has too long depended upon the 
caprice of the leaders of a mob, and the interests of hu- 
manity require that the dwellers in that city shall not depend 
for life and food upon the hair-brained theories and uncertain 
vagaries of a few socialist philosophers. Day by day the re- 
bellion against M. Thiers and the French nation seems to grow 
weaker, and a collapse of the revolutionary authority may 
soon be expected, But, as the Frenchman is very ditlerent 
from other men, and is little understood by them, and as he 
is actuated by motives which seem of little consequence to 
the rest of the world, it may be possible that the contest will 
continue until the Germans put down the Parisians by the 
strong hand. The probability of such an interference will 
be taken into calculation by the insurrectionists, and if the 
fortunes of war are decidedly against them they may throw 
overboard the successors of Cluseret, as Cluseret has himself 
been got rid of, and as the tyrants of eighty years ago were 
succeeded by others. 

We scarcely regard the late war as inflicting so lasting a 
pecuniary damage upon the French as has commonly been 
estimated. The mulct, calculated in figures, is very great in- 
deed, and the destruction to property occasioned by the de- 
vastation of armies and the stoppage of industry is several 
hundred millions of francs. But nations of the civilized 
world have wonderful recuperative power. There has been 
such a marvellous growth of material wealth everywhere 
since the conclusion of Napoleon’s wars that it seems almost 
impossible to draw so heavily upon the future that it will not 
respond. The debts of Europe are very large, and have 
been nearly two hundred years in accumulating, 
yet the railroads which have been built since 
1830 are alone equal in value to the whole of these 
debts combined. France has not been behind-hand in such 
matters. She has many railways, carefully equipped; there 
are magnificent steamboats plying from her shores; and the 
increased value of her land since the keginning of the cen- 
tury is something enormous. Paris itself has increased with 
great rapidity. The long rows of shops and mercantile es- 
tablishments along the new streets represent the activity of a 
commercial nation and the continued accumulation of capital. 
France has not suffered in this war as the Southern States 
did in fighting against the United States, in the four years be- 
fore 1865, yet the loss of capital in that region has been re- 
placed. The communities south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
are richer now thanin 1860. When Pitt was preparing his 
schemes of taxation in the English Parliament, he met ob- 
jections from the opposition that the debt to which he was 
so largely adding was beyond the capacity of the country to 
bear, yet such prognostications were proved false by events 


There can be no doubt that for a few years the burden will 
bear heavily upon France, but time will show that the yoke 
will gradually become easier to be worn. ; 
More important to the nation than a mere increase in 
worldly goods it is to provide a firm and stable government. 
France has long been trying experiments in political philoso- 
phy. Revolution has followed revolution, kingdom has suc- 
ceeded empire, and that again supplanted by a republic, until 
Europe has serious doubts as to whether a permanent govern- 
ment can be established there. Any kind of rule, almost, is 
better than anarchy. We see with sorrow that so little is 
done by one ruler to improve on another, and that so little 
faith can be placed in public men by the citizens of France. 
It can hardly be expected that the country should remain 
quiet under the attempts of political quacks to make her 
other than she is. Anatomists who wish to dissect the 
human frame are compelled to use dead bodies; men 
with life will not submit to vivisection, and 
the political scientists, in endeavoring to extract from 
nature her secrets, persistently deny that an imperfection or 
monstrosity can exist conjoined with health and sanity. 
They forget that a man with a club foot may enjoy most ex- 
celient health, or that one might be deprived of an eye and 
still attend to his business well. The reformer in Paris is not 
willing to amend anything. He must have everything new, 
as a merchant, enriched by a recent speculation, wishes his 
house in the West End or the Fifth Avenue to be furnished 
and ornamented—everything is to be fresh from the shop, 
Destroy the old things. Let there be nothing around to 
remind him of the former days. Nothing seems more pitiable 
than the cutting out of inscriptions to the Empire above the 
entrances to the palaces, and placing there the motto of the 
Republic. Such actions are child’s play. A republic or an 
empire that cannot stand an adverse breath should be an ob- 
ject of derision; and the most faultless constitution, if not 
fairly and justly administered, will amount to nothing. It is 
not sufficient to draw up projects for a fundamental law, 
following the precedents of Benjamin Constant or Siéyes, but 
to fairly and justly conduct the business of the State accord- 
ing tocommon sense. Theory will not supplant practice, 
and what the unhappy sufferers by this war need is more 
practical, business-like statesmen, more education of the peo- 
ple to their political duties, and a determination on the part of 
defeated candidates to cheerfully accept the will of the 


-| nation, properly expressed. 


DISSENT FROM INFALLIBILITY. 


The duties belonging to high position and extensive know- 
ledge, although sometimes unpleasant, are not to be avoided. 





By the mere fact that a man has more sense and more expe- 
rience than another, he is bound to impart to the latter the 
result of his knowledge, and endeavor, so far as he can by 
reason, to save him from errors which, in his ignorance, he 
might commit. We welcome, therefore, Dr. Déllinger’s dissent 
from the conclusions of the Council which lately met in 
fome. He could not have avoided, as an honest man, an 
expression of his feelings upon this question, but his reces- 
sion from the Church was precipitated by the action 
of the Archbishop of Bamberg. The prelate had required 
conformity to the declaration of faith, and that agreement 
to be immediately expressed. The doctor did not waver ; he 
boldly uttered his opinion on the matter, and after a brief 
space of time was excommunicated. The King of Bavaria 
sustains Dr. Ddllinger, and the professors in the university 
have signed a paper expressing their sympathy with him. He 
has been placed, by his position on this question, in a position 
which no Catholic has ever, for one hundred and fifty years, 
enjoyed, and has received a support from Switzerland and 
Southern Germany which indicates that the clergy and the 
people are both with him. His acute intellect paused at the 
new dogma sought to be impressed by the Church upon faith. 
If the Church, through the Pope, were infallible, how comes 
it that it was not known before? Could an organisation, 
lasting nearly two thousand years, and always perfect, accord- 
ing to its supporters, require at this late day an addition to 
its perfection? He reflected on past pontiffs, and recollected 
that the Papal chair had been filled with men of degraced 
lives. If the declaration of the late council is true, it is 
retrospective. It was just as true in the year; 1000 or 500 as 
now, and consequently these men of degraded lives, who cast a 
reproach upon the name of Christianity, were capable of assert- 
ing what was right and wrong, and their declarations and 
actions were binding upon all the faithful. Well has Dr. Ddllin- 
ger declared that this is a monstrous theory, and unknown to 
the ancient Church. 

The protest of this venerable priest and his coadjutors will 
in all probability produce a schism of some extent in the 
Church of Rome. It is not possible for that body to refrain 
from excommunicating all priests who do not give in their 
adherence to the new faith, and the congregations will go 
with their pastors. For the case of the new dissidents is 
widely different from that of Luther. He did not in the 
beginning differ in faith from Rome, but he was shocked by 
the laxity of morals and the abuses which had creptin. His 
first conflict was with these. Dr. Déllinger, however, accepts 
the old doctrine of the Church, and has no quarrel with its 
morals. He remains steadfast to the old beliefs of Catholie- 
ism, and does not receive the new. A true circle can be no 
more perfect ; how can achurch which was already perfect 
add to its dogmas and still remain so? The 
eyes of the world are fixed upon these clergymen. For one 





hundred and fifty years Protestantism has made no advances 


in Europe, except through the slow increment to the 


tion. Southern Germany is just as Catholic as — 


is Italy, Spain, and France. What change there has “re 
been towards disbelief and not to Protestantism. Ty. differ 


entiation is towards Voltaire and not Luther. It js probabl 
if the leaders do not fail, that a new organization will oe, 
out of this, repudiating the name of Protestantism, and hold. 
ing fast to all the old traditions, but at war with the Pope: 
a society embracing such names as Hyacinthe, Schulte, pj) 
linger, and Friedrich, and supported by the vast mags ot the 
clergy and laity, the King of Bavaria, the Emperor of 4,. 
tria,and the municipal councils of Augsburg and Vienna 
The Protestant reformation stopped short at the Celtic popu. 
lation, and did not take in all the Teutonic, but the Present 
difference, internal in its nature, must work a Sreat change jy 
the future of the Holy Catholic Church. x 





MR. LOWE AND THE TAX ON MATCHES. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was in a pleasant humo, 
when he rose on the afternoon of the 20th to make his finan. 
cial statement. Figures cannot lie, it is said, although the 
statement has been controverted ; and it has been SUpposed 
that figures did not occasion laughter. Mr. Lowe, however, 
js a proof of the ease with which the master of any particy. 
lar kind of knowledge can controvert and overthrow Jono. 
established opinions. To the mind of all except the aa 
thorough-going politicians or economists the idea of reading 
or hearing a speech on financial subjects is frightful. Figures 
joined and subtracted, multiplied and divided, taken away 
from this part and tacked on to that part, altogether occasion 
such a confusion in the minds of an ordinary nevs, 
paper reader that he makes no attempt 
to digest the mass, and he rises up from the 
perusal of columns of recommendations, arithmetically 
fortified, with a vague impression that there are some things 
which must be left unknown, and the understanding of a 
financial speech among them. Mr. Lowe, however, has 
learned other habits than those of old. He knows how to 
make the annual statement as interesting as Macaulay’s histo- 
ries or Croker’s review of them. No one had imagined, 
before the chronicler just mentioned, that history could be 
written as entertainingly as a novel, and before Mr. Lowe's 
essay the other day it had been supposed impossible thus to 
treat the taxation of the empire. Now that he has set the 
example, we shall look to see compendious rules for attain- 
ing the same object elsewhere. Fancy the announcements 
of the booksellers and the reviews of the critics: “Cobden 
Made Easy,” or “ Boutwell for Beginners!” How much 
lighter the lot of the newspaper editor, who could truthfully 
say: “This is the most fascinating Budget we have ever 
read ;” or, “So great was our interest that we sat up all night 
to finish this most exciting table!” 

If there is one thing which is not laughable to the English- 
man or American above a certain degree of wealth, it is the 
incometax. It gallsandirks him. Any other charge he coulil 
more easily and willingly pay. Yet it is this very tax'which 
Mr. Lowe is so jocose about. He had proposed to put a 
halfpenny on every box of matches, and to, add the same to 
the income tax. Never wasso much jollity occasioned on s0 
grave a subject as in the House of Commons on this pr- 
posal. He presented the tax on matches as being of trans- 
atlantic origin, and did so as a token of his good will to this 
country. He was careful to explain that the matches he 
meant were not matrimonial matches. There was a moral, 
too, in this. Matches were handled too freely by irre- 
sponsible persons, and if they could only make the lucifers 
cost half a penny more on a box everybody would at once see 
the wickedness of waste, and repent their evil doings. Wax- 
lights, which were aristocratic, would also be included in the 
same list. He then proceeded to say why he did not wish to 
increase the income tax largely, and illustrated it by sever! 
humorous analogies. 

We are sorry to see, however, that this wit was thrown 
away on the people. In spite of the assurances of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue of the United States, General 
Pleasanton, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
charge was productive here and worked hardly any hardship, 
the match manufacturers and their friends were too much for 
Mr. Lowe. He has since been compelled to withdraw the 
proposition, and return to the income tax, which affords the 
great expedient of English finance for a deficiency in the 
revenue. It is sad to think that an arithmetic so pleasant 
was not better received by the subjects of the Crown, and 
that the practical result of jokes does not always end favor- 
ably for him who uttered them. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Mr. Robert Baker, one of the chief inspectors of factories, 
in his evidence before the Royal Sanitary Commission, which 
appears in their second report, just issued, expresses bis 
opinion that all disused graveyards in cities and towns should 
be asphalted or flagged over, the gravestones being set amons 
the flags or in the asphalt. In the city of York, and on 
in Leeds now, he says, the disused graveyards remain as they 
were originally before the cemeteries were put in operation, 
and so many bodies have been interred there that when the 
rain falls it must necessarily pass through the yards = 
the interments have taken place, and may materially affect 
the wells in the neighborhood, if there are wells ther 





Cemeteries, Mr. Baker states, should never be upon a hill o 
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pag side of a hill, unless where sloping towards a river. 

He thi ks that at every cemetery there should be a mortuary 

aes e to fifty bodies, with separate cells with locks 

for vanes aaa numbers of the cells and keys to correspond, 

a a it would be desirable in the case of deaths from non- 

pantera diseases that the bodies of the poor should be con- 
(-] 


veyed soon after death to these mortuaries. 


M. Guizot is still hopeful of his country. In a letter to the 
Times he says that the present “ubsurd outbreak of demagogic 
Paris has caused him more sorrow than surprise, for, 
he says, “ I have had some experience of revolutionary crises 
and their excesses. I know how my country falls into them, 
and also how it finds a way out again. But in thas crisis there 
are two remarkable facts—the revolution is not general, and 
it does not spread. Paris alone remains an alien to the 
feeling, and has resigned herself to the will of an anarchical 
faction. And yet, just call to mind what Paris has recently 
done and suffered. For five months she endured a siege 
without parallel among the great cities of Europe. During 
that siege all classes fought side by side against the enemy, 
and when after the siege was over troops of the Line and the 
National Guard who remained loyal were expected to fire upon 
the men who had been fighting at their side against the Prus- 
gians, many true and loyal citizens hesitated to obey this com- 
mand, and their hesitation has emboldened and at the same 
time irritated the lawless and insurgent element.” M. Quizot 
does not offer any excuse for this weakness and hesitation, 
but he thinks it more natural and more susceptible of explana- 
tion in this case than it has been in previous revolutionary 
crises. The National Assembly, M. Guizot proceeds to point 
out, was also in a difficult position. Was it (he says) absolute- 
ly the first duty of the National Assembly to attack Paris— 
that same Paris which a few weeks ago was the bulwark and 
the honor of France? The Assembly took time and gave 
every one time—army as well as nation—to see the actua) 
condition of things, and to rally and unite in order to resist 
internal anarchy. ‘“ On the whole,” M. Guizot continues, 
“ the National Assembly and its executive have acted with 
intelligence, prudence, and justice. And now, driven to the 
last extremity by the folly, crime, and attacks of the insur- 
gents, it opposes them with energy, and has resolved to put 
an end to the revolution which oppresses Paris, and to render 
the guilty authors of it powerless.” 


fury” in 


Great anxiety prevails at the Vatican respecting the contest 
jn France, though the inner circle believe that the struggle 
will result in the defeat of the Commune and the establish- 
ment of a monarchy. As the Court of Rome receives its in- 
formation from men thoroughly conversant with the state of 
the country and the tendency of public opinion, this conclu- 
sion may be a just representation of the prospects of the mo- 
ment; but political affairs in France are so unstable that it 
cannot be regarded as anything more. The Pope is kept 
very uneasy by the continuance of the struggle, as well as by 
the uncertainties of his own situation. A day or two ago he 
was heard to say to a visitor, “ Many here counsel me to 
leave Rome, but where am I to go? There is not one of the 
Catholic Powers that would not, after a time, find my pre- 
sence an embarrassment, so that I should have to wander from 
one country to another; and it is very difficult for an old 
man to turn vagabond.” Apparently, he is in good health, 
but his left foot is swollen in an extraordinary manner, and 
members of his household speak of his condition with appre- 
hension. On St. Joseph’s day he said mass in the Sistine 
Chapel, and evidently suffered from fatigue. 

The question which General Blumenthal addressed in the 
early days of the siege of Paris to an equally puzzled Eng- 
lish refugee, “ Why do the French run away?” is now being 
asked everywhere throughout the Continent. It is impossi- 
ble to read the accounts daily transmitted from Paris—ac- 
counts of fanatics running away from Mobiles as Mobiles ran 
away from Prussians, of armed respectables unwilling to fire 
a shot, and armed roughs flying in terror because a few shells 
fall among their ranks—without asking oneself whether it is 
or is not possible that a whole people should temporarily de- 
cline in the scale of courage, and if so, why? Most men, 
We suppose, are for different reasons anxious to reject such a 
supposition, and are half inclined to be angry with the cor- 
respondents, who in the most cynical way declare that this or 


fight, because they are afraid of death, or physical injury ; 


but it is unwise to reject any theory frequently advanced by 


many eye-witnesses without examination. 
certainly possible to the individual. 


Loss of nerve is| attractive. 
It frequently disappears, 
or is seriously diminished in old age. Many a man who was 
a bold rider in his youth has given up the pursuit at sixty, 
from a consciousness that he had “ lost his nerve,” that every. 
thing looked too formidable; and there are many bodily 
states in which physical courage appears to be temporarily 
dormant. Asea-sick crew would not be brave. Men attacked 
by dysentery in the tropics frequently lose their nerve for the 
time, and it is a theory confirmed by long experience that 
underfed men will rarely fight well. Indeed, there is a belief 
very prevalent in the world that diet has a direct effect on 
Courage, though the rule according to which diet operates | sense, were a head and shoulders taller than all other mortals 
hardly appears so clear to modern observers as it did to good 
old Froissart. He believed in beef ; but a Spaniard will fight 
very well on chestnuts, or a “ Tipperary boy” on potatoes 
and skim-milk, If, then, it is possible for an individual from 
temporary and physical causes to lose his courage, it cannot 





ble at any rate that a nation or city might have fallen into 
such a mode of life—say, for example, through an epidemic 
of drunkenness, or through a continuous seeking of excite- 
ment—that it no longer retained the nerve to encounter cer- 
tain forms of danger; that it had become so “strung” that, 
like a woman, it would be brave only so long as the danger was 
noiseless, of a kind that attacked the mental rather than the 
physical nerves. 


It is stated that on Good Friday the police found it neces- 
sary to direct the removal of a“ grand stand” erected at 
Chiselhurst to enable excursionists at a small charge to wit- 
ness Louis Napoleon proceeding to church. With every re- 
spect to excursionists, whose refinement of manner is beyond 
dispute, we must say that this is going a little too far. Fal- 
len greatness is not a thing to be inspected by flourishing 
smallness from the top of a van improvised into a grand 
stand, and greeted with the popping of ginger-beer bottles. 
It would have served these people perfectly right if they had 
been captured, placed in a large cage, and themselves inspec- 
ted by the ex-Emperor as specimens of British excursionists. 
To have his footsteps dogged and all his movements watched 
by a parcel of inquisitive persons who will not even let him 
perform his devotions in peace must be extremely painful to 
one who above all others yearns for rest. His bitterest ene- 
mies will, at all events, admit that in the treatment he 
receives from his admirers “his punishment exceeds his of- 
fense.” ‘His Majesty wishes for seclusion,” remarked a 
gentleman the other day to an excursionist at Chiselhurst, 
whose gaudy necktie formed a pleasant contrast to his un- 
washed face. “Seclusion be damned!” replied the excur- 
sionist ; “ Hooray! vive Lumperer!” While this good feeling 
lasts remonstrance is of course useless, but it is evidently no 
joke for greatness to fall into the hands of a “ large-hearted 
and generous peopie.” 


A short time since it was reported that the Emperor of 
Russia, desirous of bringing about such an assimilation of the 
Jews in his dominion with the rest of his people as that 
which he imagined to exist in Germany, had issued certain 
very foolish and oppressive regulations as to the dress and 
particularly the hair of his male and female subjects belong- 
ing to the Jewish faith. Having “their hair cut short and 
their coats cut long” would, he calculated, make them fight 
like lions—for it was chiefly the bravery displayed by the 
Jewish soldiers in the late war which had inspired his Majesty 
with this sublime notion. But on second thoughts these 
measures, galling as they were, did not seem to suffice. A 
new, more oppressive, and at the same time utterly futile 
decree has emanated from his Majesty, ordering the Jews 
henceforth never to pray in Hebrew or in Polish, but in Rus- 


with a congregation being merely recommended—and that a 
supervision of private devotion would be a rather troublesome 
task, his Majesty seems to forget that people need not open 
their lips when they pray ; and whether the precentor sang 
in Timbuctoo or in Sanscrit, the individual worshipper may 
always stick to his Hebrew, even in those prayers which hith- 
erto used to be recited loudly. And what will be done with 
those prayers which the Ritual insists on being absolutely 
“silent?” 

To persons who feel themselves aggrieved by Mr. Darwin’s 
speculations as to our ancestry, the consolation is generally 
held out that they should look forward to the probable con- 
dition of our posterity. If, on one hand, we have descended 


the “ tidal animal,” how noble a being, on the other hand, 


ferior animals; to whom 


joice over the glorious destinies reserved for our race. How 








be entirely impossible for a nation to do so. It is conceiva- 


from the monkeys, or from that still less flattering progenitor 


will be the man—if we may venture so to call him—who will | James R. Osgood and Co. 
succeed to our supremacy on the planet! Conceive acreature | poems will be delighted with this volume, full of interesting 
who is as much in advance of us as we are of one of the in-| information about the places which the novelist has clothed 
Shakspeare appears like a dumb] with interest, and they can, on their imaginary journeyings, 
animal with some rudimentary indications of taste and feel-| enjoy the guidance of a very accomplished cicerone in Mr. 
ing, and to whom the problems which were too complex for | Hunnewell. 
the intellect of Newton are self-evident truths scarcely re-| which are folded in the book will give a good idea of the re 
quiring formal demonstration to a schoolboy, and let us re-| lative position of one locality from another. 


far the consolation is legitimate need not be inquired, any 
that body of men in Paris are actual cowards, men who will| more than how far the theory on which it reposes is true. 
not fight when they wish to fight, and know they ought to| Such questions require volumes or libraries instead of articles, 
and we need only observe in passing that the prospect re- 
quires a very extended philanthropy to make it particularly 
It is difficult to take a very lively interest in beings 
who are divided from us by a few millions of years, and pro- 
bably most men’s affections for their descendants do not ex- 
tend beyond three or four generations. But, assuming for 
he doctrine is well-founded, it suggests some ‘ 
~ er ooops e ought to be interested F ae Ginn in| The adventures of a poor girl, brought up a street Arab, 
as He Hereditary Genki threw out ene hints ents the are in this volume described in a very interesting style. The 
Ms DOO ’ 
importance of improving the breed of mankind. According 
to him it was at least as important to raise a superior race of 
human beings as a superior race of pigs or horses; and he } : sm 
further pat that it was fully as practicable. The| Boston: Lee and Shepard. A concise New Testament 
Greeks, for example, were a nation who, in an intellectual | Manual has long been a desideratum. 


sults once gained by some fortuitous combination of cireum- 

stances should not be again reached by a conscious process. 

If we took proper pains in promoting marriages between the 

best-endowed families, we should gradually produce an aris- 

tocracy claiming good blood in a higher sense than of old; 

our Tuppers would become Tennysons, and our Tennysons 

would be raised to a level higher than has hitherto been 

reached by any of the great poets of old. 

The milk bought from milkmen’s wagons has long been 

a subject of investigation. In London the mystery seems to 

be solved. It may fairly be said of the London milk that it 

comes from every source, even from the cow. “ Simpson” 

appears to go farther towards the concoction of milk than 

anything else. A dairyman, some days ago, summoned his 

assistant for embezzlement; and it was during this case that 

the secrets of the craft were divulged. The master frankly 

admitted that he had on his establishment a liquid which he 

and his man called “ Simpson :” “ Simpson” being known in 
the trade as water. He did not know how much “ Simpson” 
his assistant put in the milk, nor how much burnt sugar and 
“annatto” were added. He left the judicious mixture of the 
concoction, sold from house to house, every morning, to the 
assistant, Whom he now summoned. This candid dairyman 
furthermore stated that they did not enter in the book the 
quantity of milk which came from the cows ; only that which 
was sent out, and for which money was received. He had 
learned the art of concocting milk from the assistant whom 
he was prosecuting ; but he does not appear to have been an 
apt pupil, for he could not state, positively, the exact propor 
tions of “Simpson” to be infused into milk for customers, 
and milk for wholesale trade. He thought it was at the rate 
of three or four quarts of “ Simpson” in a gallon of milk, for 
customers ; and only one quart in the gallon for the whole- 
sale purchasers. But this candid avowal of the little the cow 
has to do with the production of milk is startling. The evil 
consequences to persons in delicate health, and to young 
children, of imbibing an unusual quantity of this strange con- 
coction of annatto, burnt sugar, chalk, calves’ brains, “ Simp- 
son,” and milk, cannot be easily calculated. The prosecutor 
concluded his statement of his proceedings by assuring the 
Court that he sent out the best quality of London milk. 


There is nothing more puzzling to ordinary minds than 
“bookkeeping by double entry,” and it is advisable that no 
one should ever attempt to keep his accounts on this system 
unless he fully understands it. A well-meaning public ac- 
countant in India has, it appears, lately come to trouble owing 
to misunderstanding the nature of this simple process. A 
certain gentleman, says a Lahore paper, was recently ap- 
pointed to a station not a thousand miles from the capital of 


sian. Anything more calculated to exasperate the orthodox the Punjaub. After a short time he submitted his accounts 
Jews in his dominions and more difficult to enforce cannot according to rule el the head office. , 
be imagined. Even apart from the fact that no Jew is by | 'eceipts and expenditure were being rapidly passed, when 
any religious law bound to pray in a synagogue—praying a clerk of unnatural brilliance pounced on a Dill in which 


The various bills of 


20,000 bricks were charged for twice over. The question was 
at once sent to the gentleman, whether he had got altogether 
forty thousand bricks on such a date, and, if so, why he had 
divided the item into two? “ Oh, dear, no,” he said, “ I only 
got twenty thousand bricks, but you told me to put every- 
thing down by double entry, so I put the bricks down twice. 
All the other charges are the same.” To the horror of the 
whole department it was found only too true. The receipt 
side was then examined, but it was consoling to find that with 
an instinctive acumen worthy of a higher appointment, the 
gentleman had here limited himself to single entry. 
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The Lands of Scott. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


By James F. Hunnewell. 





Boston : 
The readers of Scott’s novels and 


The descriptions are excellent, and the maps 


Gina’s Baby: His Birth and Other Misfortunes. A Satire. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. This well-known attack on 
the English poor laws is published in a cheap form, and 
affords much food for reflection. 

Public and Parlor Readings. Edited by Lewis B. Monroe 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. A collection of many approved 
humorous extracts, chosen with rare skill from the entire 
literature of England and America, and suitable for parlors 
or amateur clubs. 


Tattered Tom. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Boston: Loring. 


heroine finally becomes quite a rich young lady, and fills 
worthily her station. 


New Testament Manual. With Maps. By Stephen Hawes. 


Of course advanced 
students could always tell where to obtain information on 


The average Athenian surpassed the average Englishman in obscure passages in the New Testament, but beginners, who 
the same direction, though not to the same extent, as that in wished to have in a less voluminous form the substance of 
which the Englishman surpasses the negro. Unfortunately modern studies, have not known where to find the help they 
that unparalleled race was absorbed or extinguished by its in-| 2¢eded. This little book supplies just the want. 

feriors, and men have never yet risen again to the level which 


The Mills of Tuxbury. By Virginia F. Townsend, Boston : 


it attained. But there is no reason, it is argued, why the re-| Loring. Miss Townsend’s stories are always interesting, and 































ee 
this is one which is up to her usual mark, She knows how 
to keep the attention of the reader, 

Desk and Debit. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. The career of an honest young man, full of life 
and geniality, is sketched in this volume. It would make an 
excellent book for a present to some young friend, as the 
author knows how to paint virtue so that she is more attrac- 
tive than vice, and the adventures are really interesting. 

Dodd and Mead will soon publish a new volume by Rev. 
John Hall, the distinguished preacher. It will be entitled 
xupers for Home Reading, and no doubt will be warmly wel- 
comed by many who know and esteem the author. They 
will also issue a new religious novel, The Americun Cardinal, 
written by an Episcopalian clergyman of note. It will treat 
of the contlict between Romanism and Protestantism. 


We are indebted to Mr. Arthur Lumley for a photograph 
of his picture, “ The Rival Schools.” It represents the young 
ladies from two different seminaries meeting in front of one 
of the fashionable club houses up town. The faces are 
pretty, the manner natural, and the air of disdain exhibited 
by some of the fair promenaders is just such as those who 
have seen similar encounters will remember. 





<dilltecamteenciee 
THE SAINT GEORGE'S DINNER. 


We regretted that from the pressure of other matter we 
were unable last week to give Mr. Choate’s speech in full. 
We feel convinced that this gem of post-prandial orations 
will be received with pleasure by our readers : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the St. George’s Society : 
—Before acknowledging your generous hospitality on the 
part of the New England Society, which was all { thought 
L had to do, | must first attend to those equivocal compli- 
ments which have been thrust upon me by St. Nicholas and 
St. Patrick. My best answer to the former is to give you a 
plain and simple statement of our quarrel and its cause. It 
is one of long standing, for it began two hundred and fifty 
years ago last summer, when a littke company of my ances- 
tors enibarked from a port of Holland, to seek their fortunes, 
us they hoped, in those pleasant lands that lie about the 
mouth of the Hudson River, which came within the limits of 
the Royal Charter which King James had given them. But, 
as bad luck would have it, the progenitors of St. Nicholas 
were here before them, and, jealous of the near approach of 
new comers of the English tongue they bribed the Dutch 
pilot of the Mayflower to lead her godly company astray, and 
land them on the other side of Cape Cod, on a more sterile 
and inhospitable shore. It was some centuries before our 
people found out the scurvy trick; but, having at last discov- 
ered it, they came here in great numbers to rescue from the 
descendants of the wrong-doers the island which had been 
their true heritage but for that ancient fraud—and this it is 
which makes St. Nicholas always so sore. 

And then as to St. Patrick, [haven't a word to say. It is 
never safe in New York to utter a word against him. At our 
dinners the laws of hospitality forbid, at his the dread of his 
sensitive shillelagh restrains us, and even here I feel that 
the wyis of the British Lion is hardly mighty enough to 
shield us from his wrath. If he would sometimes conceal the 
rod with which he smites us, we could bear it better; but he 
flaunts it ever in our faces. Once, for instance, he came to 
us with this sentiment, * New York, the Irishman’s Paradise” 
—and it was so true that we had to acknowledge it, and con- 
fess him to be the man and the Lord of the Garden. Like 
Adam he comes in naked, but soon is clothed in more than 
Royal Piv-leaves, anc rules unquestioned over beast and bird 
and tish—over all the other living inmates of this Eden. 

And now, gentlemen, many thank for this generous wel- 


come To one who like myself has often partaken of your | 


hospitality, this numerous and brilliant gathering of the de 
veolees of St. George is gratifying indeed. 1 first had this 
plowure in the same representative capacity, ten years ago to 
wieht, i the spring of ING1, at the beginning of © that little 
unpleasantness’ which, according to the prophecies of your 
President. is about to end in the universal convratulations 
with which the people of both countries will weleome the 
result of the labor of the Joint Comunission After that for 
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‘by starving you out. The longer the contest waged, and the 
hungrier all sides became, our fathers fared the better and 
yours the worse, till at last we got the upper hand. But 
‘England has paid us roundly for that in these last days, and 
has learned the art of fighting us with her invincible weapon, 
the dinner itself. We had a grievance against you, and sent 

| one of our hungry emissaries over to demand redress, but you 
got his legs under your national mahogany, you held them 
there with a truly imperial grip, you dined him within an 
inch of his life, and soon he forgot the errand on which he 
went, acknowledged that our supposed wrongs were all 
imaginary, and returned to a discontented and still hungry 
people. But, not to be baflled by a single failure, you have 
at last sent over a quartette of your best men, clad in com- 
plete dinner panoply, to besiege the American people in its 
own capitol. They have sat peacefully down before the Pre- 
sident and both houses of Congress—have exhausted the 
matchless arts of the dinner-table, and so have mastered and 
overcome the very Genius of our Republic, and to-day the 
despatches from Washington assure us that we have no 
| longer any wrongs at your hands to be redressed. 

But now, seriously, gentlemen—for even Englishmen after 
dinner, I suppose, can be serious—I wish to contribute a word 
for New England to the many earnest wishes for the peace 
and unity of the two nations that have been uttered here to- 
night. One event has occurred since your last St. George’s 
Day, which seems to me most fitly to illustrate the concord of 
spirit and of feeling which pervades the people of England 
and America. I allude to the departure of that great Eng- 
lishman, who had done as much as any other of the Anglo- 
Saxon race to entertain and edify the people of this country, 
whose name was dear to every American home, without 
whose books we thought no household fitly furnished, and no 
American youth’s education complete—l mean, of course, 
Charles Dickens. He was an embodiment of the best virtues 
of our common blood. Every page that he wrote was full of 
truth, of courage, of loyalty to his fellow men, of piety to- 
wards our common Maker. I know that the Reverend 
Messrs. Stiggins and Chadbands, who unhappily survived 
their biographer, have indulged in ey misgivings whe- 
ther he was in truth one of the elect ; but I know of many of 
his devoted followers on this side the Atlantic, who would 
distrust the happiness of any realms of bliss which should not 
be large enough to admit his grand and catholic soul, and 
would rather stake their chances of welfare in any heaven 
that shall be good enough for his exalted spirit. I give you, 
therefore, in conclusion : 

“The name and memory of Charles Dickens: a tie which 
should bind in perpetual harmony all the scattered branches 
of the English-speaking race.” 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


THE DEATH OF MR. PUTNAM. 
From the Express. 


The shocking crime by which Mr. Putnam lost his life is 
directing attention to the number of unprincipled scoundrels 
who insult respectable women in public conveyances. This 
isa crime which has become so common that it has been 
thought, in many instances, hardly worth while to pay atten- 
tion to it, and yet it is one that calls for sharp and decisive 
action. Our wives, sisters, and mothers are wantonly insulted 
by these dastards day by day, and yet it is very seldom that 
justice is dealt out to them, for the simple reason that a refined 
and delicate woman shrinks from speaking of the insults to 
which she has been subjected, and so the scoundrels go un- 
punished. More particularly are these insults practised in 
stages, where the absence of a conductor, or any representa- 
tive of the company, affords these men a free field for the 
exercise of their libidinous inclinations. For a lady to ad- 
ilress one of these fellows is to bring even further insult upon 
herself, and so the bad work goes on, and nothing can be 
done to stop it. Public opinion, however, has become aroused, 
and it would be a somewhat dangerous task for one of these 
creatures to attempt an insult to a respectable woman at the 
present day. There is a growing impression that had any 
one interfered Mr. Putnam would not now be lying cold and 
dead in his grave, and that, had he at first knocked down the 

nan Who insulted his lady companions, the fellow would have 
jslunk away and left him ungnolested. It is undisputed that 
the man who will insult a woman isa coward of the veriest 
Kind, and the exercise of firmness and decision will pretty 
effectually cow him There is a feeling which is gaining 
Weight every day that it is about time the fair name of the 
city were relieved of this stain that indubitably attaches to it, 
tod men who now insult ladies with impunity would do well 
to heep their eyes well open for the reception of fists and boot 
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mands every hand that can be made available. Even in the 
country there isa surplus of labor, or rather of those who 
can thrive without any especial display of industry. Your 
city men, too, are not the material out of which farm hands 
are made. They have led a different life and know little of 
the bucolic habit. For many years Mr. Greeley has cried 
aloud and besought his “men and brethren” to move on to 
the country; but his voice is as of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, unheeded, and doubtless as many curses as blessings 
have come back to him from those who have accepted the 
glowing situation he has painted for them. 


MAY-DEW. 
From the New York Tribune. 


Of all the mornings in the year, this is the one which in old 
times belonged exclusively to Poetry, and is now claimed by 
the hardest-fisted prose. Merrie England sent it down to us, 
redolent of buttercups and daisies, a fair legend of music and 
dancing, and flower-crowned youth and love. We wake to 
find it choking with a year’s upturned dust, jammed with 
carts, dirty carpets, and smashed furniture. Young maidens 
in the May-day that the world once knew rose before dawn, 
and betook themselves to the fields to wash their faces in the 
unsunned dew, and so acquired a brilliancy of complexion 
which nothing else could give. Our young matron now-a- 
days also rises with the sun, but has no eye upon dew. She 
has spent weeks in the annual search for a house, and to-day 
comes the grand culmination of her plans and work. She 
has Bridget and Patrick, wagons, silver, china, carpets, and 
kitchenware, all to carry on her own unaided brain through 
this day of days. She _ has loftier aims in life than dancing 
around May-poles, and better use for her mornings than 
scouring the fields for dew to whiten her sallow skin. She 
reads with disgust of Diane de Poitiers, who, simply to in- 
crease her beauty, rode on horseback for an hour every morn- 
ing before dawn, and came back to taxe a_milk-bath and a 
nap before her meatless breakfast. What does it matter that 
she retained power over men, through her wonderful beauty, 
until old age? 

The American Dianas look upon such acts with scorn. 
Before matrimony is accomplished, they use, perhaps, instead 
of May-dew and milk-baths, the cheaper cosmetics of prepared 
chalk and rouge. But, once safely married, they are apt to 
abandon all consideration of their own persons for the 
weightier businesses of housekeeping and child-raising. The 
more devout and respectable a middle-class American woman 
is, the more probably is this the case. Her house is spotless, 
her jelly crystal-clear, her children brought up according to 
all the requirements of the moral law ; while her skin grows 
sallow and muddy, her hair is unkempt, and an anxious scowl 
is fixed upon her brow. When she dies,a dull, untidy drudge 
drops out of her drudgery, and, dear as she may be, neither 
husband nor children have one beautiful, pleasing memory 
to brighten their remembrance of her features. Now, women 
who persistently ignore the uses of beauty in their persons 
are assuredly not apt to bring it into their homes. There is 
no more lamentable trait in our national character than the 
barrenness and narrow culture shown in the houses of our 
middle class. When Smith the mechanic or Jones the grocer 
“ gets up in the world,” he spreads a hideous Brussels carpet 
on the parlor floor, sets a gilt-pier glass against the wall, 
hangs a glittering gas monstrosity from the ceiling, and then 
sits down content. Of the softening, gracious delight of 
cheap beauty brought into daily life he has apparently no 
conception. The woman who toils early and late to help 
feed and teach her children and push her husband on, who 
eternally besieges Heaven with tears and prayers to keep them 
from ill-doing, would laugh to scorn the idea that a brighter, 
prettier home, with a fair, neatly dressed woman to preside 
over it, would educate them as no books could do, would 
widen and soften their childhood, and elevate their whole 
lives toward truth and religion. Our good housewife is un- 
wearied in compounding soups and puddings: she spends 
days in shaping clothes after the newest fashion ; how much 
longer would she require to learn how to match the colors in 
her cheap curtains and chairs, or to train a few flowers over 
the windows ? 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
From the New York Shipping List. 


Political economists have for ages attempted to solve the 
problem of the relation between the two forces of civilization 
—labor and capital—but while their theories are plausible, 
their suggestions are mainly impracticable. The various 
combinations throughout the country under the name of 
Trade-unions, which have been arrayed against capital, are 
certain to fail of any permanent results, not because capital 
opposes them, but for the simple reason that they are unjust 
and arbitrary 

One of the most obnoxious bills passed by our State Legis 
lature during the recent sessions, ostensibly to protect the 
interests of workingmen, was the one ado eed regarding 
apprentices—limiting the number to be ompleped and pre: 
scribing certain harsh terms for governing the relation be 
tween employer and employee This attempt to sustain 
wages by practically suppressing skilled labor is not only 
visionary, but entirely indefensible Lf enforced, it will drive 
the manufacturers to seek labor chewhere, and enable other 
States and other nations to supply the want) Any combina 
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paper pay capital a large percentage when they can 
labor and reap what they sow, for themselves. 
vcperiment worth trying, and we have faith that 
It is an ex] try, which is distinguished for the power it has 
in this prawn orzanizing ‘ninds are required, that the 
shown ve co-operation will be gratifying to all who take 
ag en in the elevation of labor. 


PALACE CARS. 
From the World. 


notion of a “palace car” upon the Third Avenue Rail- 
™~ strike most of the passengers upon that thorough- 
fare like an announcement that Cleopatra’s galley was hence- 
: yly upon the placid bosom of a sewer. When the 
forth mpd first proposed it was received with general deri- 
— d regarded as adevice of the astute but unscrupulous 
pone ration which manages the railway to extort additional 
aut adelusive public hope of additional accommoda- 
04 "Nevertheless the unlooked-for has come to pass. Upon 
po t ack where erst the wayfaring man was alternately used 
coe? bs lap asa resting-place for casual infants and for por- 
fentous market baskets by heavy-laden women, and as to his 
feet as an eligible pedestal by large and violent men, there 
now rolls a vehicle which is not only sumptuously upholstered 
—though upholstery is not the crying need of travellers that 
those who minister to the wants of travellers in railways or 
hotels seem to think it—but which is decent, airy, and so ar- 
ranged that there is no possibility in it of crowding or of suf- 
focation. This is really a great point gained, and, in default 
of cabs, those passengers who are able and willing to pay for 
the decencies in their down-comings and their up-goings will 
hail it as a boon. That the horrors of the average street car 
in the hours when it is crowded are of limited duration is no 
reason at all why they should be endured. And it makes a 
real difference to the happiness, and consequently to the ami- 
ability and behavior, of a man who spends an hour a day upon 
the cars, Whether for the space of that hour he hangs pre- 
cariously to life byastrap, or runs the risk of suffocation at 
the hands and other members of his fellow-creatures, or 
whether he is permitted to sit in peace and tolerable comfort 
and bless, instead of cursing, the company which carries him. 
There is more than one line of street-cars where such an in- 
crease of accommodation as the Third Avenue Company has 
furnished is needed, and it is therefore to be hoped that the 
experiment, which has undoubtedly been made first where it 
was most urgently needed, will be successful. 
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MOVING DAY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


It was the quaint kite-flying oemaber, old Ben Frank- 
lin, who observed in alluding to May day, that three removes 
were as bad as one fire. Householders who traversed the 
East and West sides of the town this morning, and who have 
passed through the trials and tribulations of a “ moving day,” 
must have exclaimed, pity the sorrows of those who are seek- 
inga new home. Nearly every other female you encountered 
had an armful of babies, flower pots, spavined mirrors and 
broken crockery. Every cart, wagon, wheelbarrow, and 
handbasket seemed to be in requisition, and lame benches 
and dilapidated bureaus treated to an airing that they have 
not enjoyed for a twelvemonth. We were reminded that 
about these days society assumes a primitive look. People 
who have been obliged to move, for the next three days will 
dine on the wash-stand, lodge on the floor, and “ get out of 
the way” by standing in the chimney. Until “ things get to 
rights” you must make up your mind to drink your coffee out 
of the wash basin and toilet your whiskers with the stove 
brush, “ for Bridget has stuck everything for safety in one of 
them old barrels what went on the cart that belonged next 
door.” Beef steaks to movers will taste somewhat gritty, for 
while the cook “ just went next door” to borrow a shovel, the 
dear little boy Billy dragged it out of the pan to “ play horse 
with.” For the next forty-eight hours lost dogs, lost children, 
and lost tempers will be the prevailing epidemic. Happy 
the man who never “ moves” or is absent from home on May 
day. Pity the man who goes home to a house upside down. 
Until the saturnalia abates he should not look for a change of 
linen or even plates or coffee cups; but if he will, let him 
search for the former in the coal-scuttle and the latter in the 
swill-barrel, where “ that distressed boy” has put them. As 
for hot potatoes and a clean plate, don’t look for them, for it 
will only strain your eyes if you do. As “ the large knife” 
has been put,“ the dear knows where,” you must make up 
your mind to cut your bread with the wood-saw and spread 
itwith the fire-shovel. Your shaving-kit, of course, cannot 
be found; so all you have got to do is to“ tarry in Jericho 
and let your beard grow.” In short, we advise all good hus- 
bands who are “ moving,” if they wish to pass the next two 
(lays in peace and quietness, go and drown yourselves until 
the kitchen is “ put to rights. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Concerning the Alabama claims the Pull Mall Gazette 
remarks 
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and politician in the United States has long since ounauiiiaa to put the matter somewhat brutally, obtained a seat in the 


himself. We on our side are very willing to pay for the 
removal of a serious diplomatic difficulty, and to ask no awk- 
ward questions as to the grounds on which the payment is 
asked. Inthe long run the advantages of the settlement of 
a question which involves the affirmation asd definition of 
this class of neutral liabilities are undoubtedly with Great 
Britain. The history of our times is full of surprises, but 
nothing is less probable than the occurrence of another war 
in which the Americans will be belligerents and the English 
neutrals. If we have to fight the Americans themselves the 
new rules will be of no consequence; but they will have ex 
treme importance if we are involved in a Continental war 
in which the Americans take no part. The very worst 
arrangement for our country was one which was on the point 
of being made. We seemed very likely at one time to be 
tempted into settling the matter by paying compensation 
under protest; the effect would have been that we should 
have lost our money and furnished a sort of half precedent. to 
a neutral for alleging in some future war that we had our- 
selves denied his liability for negligence in allowing Jaws like 
the Foreign Enlistment Acts to be evaded or broken. 


The Spectator has afew remarks to make concerning the 
disestablishment of the Church. It says : 

The Dissenters have taken their final resolve to raise at once 
the question of the Disestablishment—we suppose, but are not 
sure, that they mean to raise also the question of Disendow- 
ment—of the National Churches of England and Scotland, 
and on the 9th of May Mr. Miall is to bring forward his mo- 
tion for the dissolution of the union between Church and 
State. Mr. Richard, M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil, and Mr. Miall, 
who addressed the Conference at the City Terminus Hotel on 
Wednesday, were both fully conscious of the great responsi- 
bility they were undertaking, and however much we may 
disagree with them in their object, it is impossible to deny 
that the spirit in which they spoke was all that could be 
wished,—was one of dignified, earnest, honest, almost reluc- 
tant conviction. They do not propose to agitate their propo- 
sal in any degree as a Dissenters’ grievance. They say very 
wisely and truly that it is a question of wide policy aflecting 
the nation at large first, the Church itself next, and the Dis- 
senters, merely as Dissenters, only last. . . . In the first place, 
and to take the lowest ground, the disestablishment of the 
National Church must involve the surrender to individual 
caprice of a vast capital now applied to civilizing and huma- 
nizing purposes (to say no more) ;—and though it is clear that 
this may be justified on sufficient public grounds, yet it takes 
very strong public grounds to justify it. Whatever else dis- 
establishment means, it must clearly mean the compensation 
of all the owners of advowsons for their lost property out of 
the property now devoted to religious uses. Parliament 
would never consent to terminate the connection between 
Church and State without buying back the advowsons from 
their present owners ; and, of course, this could only be done 
out of Church property. Is the nation so rich in influences 
of the higher kind that it can sacrifice, without regret, large 
sums now applied to the spiritual education of the nation, to 
swell the already sufficiently concentrated wealth of the 
richest class among us? However, we freely admit that this 
is no argument to those who heiieve that the property now 
appropriated to the National Church is worse than wasted, 
—mischievously employed. But it must greatly enhance the 
pain with which those who think otherwise look upon the 
movement. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert’s speech before the electors at Not- 


tingham has not generally been received with favor. The 
Globe remarks : 


The rabid section of politicians at Nottingham were of 
course aggrieved because their representative had not record- 
ed his vote against the dowry granted to the Princess Louise. 
It was naturalthey should be indignant, and certain they 
would give vent to their emotion in a storm of groans and 
hisses. A more experienced public speaker, or a man less 
morbidly anxious to keep his seat, might have faced the out- 
burst of feeling, and most likely got the better of his assail- 
ants by the display of that honest independence which the 
roughest of Englishmen respect, even if they do not under- 
stand. Instead of pursuing this obvious course, which we 
should certainly have expected from a Herbert, the ‘hon. gen- 
tleman embraced the opportunity to make declarations which 
are so astounding as to challenge—almost—credulity. It 
would be a bad compliment to assume that Mr. Auberon 
Herbert was converted to republicanism by the majestic, if 
slightly uproarious, gathering which met his gaze on enter- 
ing that room. But it is strange how carefully he had con- 
cealed his opinions up to that particular moment, and 
stranger still that he should have deemed it a fitting oppor- 
tunity to make so extraordinary a disclosure. ‘The mischief 
of the matter, looking at the whole business from the hon. 
gentleman’s point of view, is that after all the people of Not- 
tingham do not attach any great importance to the new con- 
fession. When he talked of working for the democratic era, 
they cried, “, Will you work for it?” For ourselves we attach 
no importance whatever to the manifesto of Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, except as a token of hisown state of mind. He is 
deplorably impulsive, and very “ young.” 

The Observer talks about the same subject thus 

We believe Mr. Herbert to be a really sincere Liberal, who 
ia apt to talk himeelf inte the temporary belief that he in a 
Red Republican, and who being already a Republican in 
theory, may possibly sone slay wo so far as to give his theork 
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louse of Commons under false pretences. 


The Suturday Review discusses the condition of the French 
and German armies prior to the war. Baron Stotiel had been 
sent as a commissioner to inquire into their relative efliciency, 
and made a report, which has been singularly veritied by sub- 
sequent events. 


Baron Stoffel sent his Report to the Tuileries in August, 
1869, and the question which every page of it suggests is, how 
it happened that the Emperor, with such a Report in his pos- 
session, and with plenty of collateral evidence to contirm it, 
rushed into war in 1870, would listen to no terms of accom 
modation with Prussia, and would have war, and nothing but 
war, and war at once. Perhaps the Report itself in some 
measure furnishes the answer. It showed that every day 
things were getting worse for France, and better for Ger 
many. If the Emperor had really wished to follow Baron 
Stotlel’s advice, he must have boldly recommended France 
not to go to war until another generation had grown up. He 
must have entirely altered his whole system of government ; 
he must also have ceased to be himself. How could he havé 
explained to France that a Government leaning on the sup- 
port of ignorant peasants and ignorant priests was a gigantic 
mistake ? To have told France the truth would have been to 
abolish the Empire. France in its blind conceit believed that 
it could walk to Berlin in a triumphant military promenade 
It thought it had a splendid army. It had been told year 
after year that all Europe trembled at its nod, and looked up 
to it meekly for guidance. The Emperor, if he had not 
affected to share the popular delusion, would have risked his 
throne. It might naturally seem better to make some use of 
what still remained of the majestic ruin than to wait till it 
had wholly crumbled into dust. Besides, the plain substan- 
tial edifice of Germany was supposed not to be yet completed, 
and the Emperor believed that its Southern supports were 
not as yet firmly affixed to it. He determined, therefore, as 
he has since told us, to try whether he could not make one 
lucky stroke, win one great battle which might detach the 
Southern States from the Northern Confederation, and then 
go home again not ingloriously. He was a gambler staking 
his last piece with a clear perception of all the odds against 
him. But this is only one part of the explanation. From 
all sides evidence has been recently accumulating to show 
that during the latter years of his reign the Emperor's real 
yower Was much less than it was generally supposed to be. 

n the first place, he had to a great degree lost control 
over the army. The Generals whom he consulted refused to 
be guided by him. They saw that they were indispensable 
to him, and they traded on the power which they felt them 
selves to possess. They would not allow of any reform in 
the army that did not suit them, and they discovered that 
they could hoodwink the Emperor, and keep him quiet by 
the simple expedient of giving him entirely false information. 

hey chose to say that everything was ready for a great war 
when nothing was ready. Then, again, the Parliamentary 
Opposition hampered him to adegree that is really astonishing 
when it is remembered how the majority of the deputies were 
returned. He had to accept his foreign policy from M. 
Thiers. 


The Pall Mall Gazette speaks of the elements of the French 
insurgents. It points out that the new demands of the peo- 
ple of France are widely different from the old. It says: 


The importance which the idea of a Federal France has 
suddenly assumed is full of dangerous significance. It is no 
light thing that the idea of the unity of France should have 
died out in Paris and have to fight for existence in Lyons 
and Marseilles. Such a revolution in thought and feeling 
cannot be the work of a day. It must spring from causes 
which have been long in existence, and which will not be 
removed by any pacification etlected by force of arms. Paris 
has been pitted against the provinces for the last twenty 
years, and it has at length forgotten that it ever had relations 
with them, except relations of antagonism. Under any cir- 
cumstances, this alienation would be a great evil, but at a 
time like the present its magnitude is immensely increased. 
The war has placed France in a position from which nothing 
but the sincerest patriotism guided by the soundest statesman- 
ship can possibly extricate her. Civil war of the ordinary 
type would have been an addition to her burdens such as 
might well have tempted enlightened Frenchmen to despair ; 
but even civil war, asthe phrase is commonly understood, 
would have been preferable to the fate which has actually 
overtaken her. For civil war has at least the promise of 
finality. The object for which the combatants are fighting is 
the control of the government; and though the country is 
necessarily weak so long as the contest is undecided, it’ may 
regain its strength at any moment by the final triumph of one 
or other party. If the struggle now going on round Paris 
were a struggle between Monarchists and Republicans, the 
question at issue would not be whether France should exist, 
but whether it should exist as a Monarchy or as a Republic 
When the object fought for is not the transfer of France 
whole and entire to the adherents of a rival political creed, 
but the virtual dismemberment of the country, the prospect 
is very much darkened. A man may be an Orleanist, « 
Levitimist, or a Republican, and yet be a Frenchman 
all 
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not of his better judgment, yet of his better instinct. | wreaths of immortelles. The hearses bore the bodies of | of three hundred years ago. Between the fighting there is 
Whatever approval there was came from individuals, or at soldiers of the Commune killed on the ramparts during the | talk with the three auditors, and the play is continually inter- 
the most from groups of two or three, and the whole im-| last few days, killed by “the enemy,” as the official docu- rupted by the explanation Putf makes to his friends, and the 
pression given was that of a labored and artificial attempt | ments say. They were followed by a crowd, in which were instructions he gives to the actors. The whole performance 
at over-legislation, made in deference to the pressure of a/ women in mourning, mothers, wives, and orphaned children. | was characterized by good acting, fine scenery and appoint- 
|It was a very sad spectacle, and one calculated to inspire ments, and a careful attention to details. 


small party whom it was deemed expedient to conciliate, 
and not in obedience to a great public desire or demand. 
Petitions signed by school children and got up by tract 
distributors may or may not pass for a “numerous and in- 
tiuential’ demand; but the Bill, as it stands, can never 
work, even were the Government to carry it through Par- 
liament, in defiance of the real wishes and requirements of 
the nation 


But the idl Mall Gasette does not agree in this reason 
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The Army and Nacy Gesette, in speaking about the relative 
efficiency of the French and German army, says 

The truth seems to be that to find a cause for the superiority | 
of the one army over the other we must look not to differ 
ences of system but to difference in discipline, meaning by 
this term ot mere precision in) mec hanical movements or 
due observance of the forms of outward respect—two points 
in whieh the French Army, however, was wofully deficient 
but that spirit of complete obedience which begets mutual 
trust throughout the different ranks, It was not so much, we 
believe, that in the mode of carrying on duty more was in 
tentionally left to individual diseretion in the one army than 
the other, as that in the one an order given was always im 
plicitly obeyed to the best of every man’s power, so that all 
parties could rely confidently on the hearty co-operation of 
these associated with them in the performance of whatever 
had to be done. When this spirit is once instilled into an 
army it becomes invincible, because its general knows that 
every effort demanded of it short of the impossible will be 
certainly exerted. It was this spirit which animated Welling- 
ton’s army at the close of the Peninsular war; it is this quite 
as much as its superior fighting power and physical strength 
which has given the Germans their complete supremacy over 
their demoralised antagonists. It is worth noticing that while 
the Prussian military system, from Frederick the Great's time 
down to the present, had been very exacting in’ its demands 
upon all ranks, it is very chary of reward. It is possible to 
have a very high standard of public spirit in an army without 
a profusion of brevets and decorations. 

The abolition of the purchase system in the army has of 
late attracted much attention. The Army and Navy Gazette 
observes: 

As we stated a fortnight since,a circular has been sent 
round to the officers in the various Purchase corps of the ser- 
vice, bearing the signature of Lieutenant-Colonel Anson, to 
inquire “ whether officers of the Army, in the event of Pur- 
chase being abolished, would willingly accept the regulation 
value of their commissions to be paid on the day appointed 
by the Government for Purchase to cease, waiving all future 
right to sell and all claims to over-regulation money.” It is 
added in a postscript that the sanction of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and Seeretary of State for War have been obtained 
for communicating with officers on this subject. It seems 
strange that any one acquainted with the diversity of cireum- 
stances and variety of interests connected with this question 
should have deemed it worth his while to send round the cir- 
cular now before us, as he must have been fully aware of the 
utter impossibility of obtaining any answer sufficiently unani- 
mous to warrant consequent action on the part of the Govern- 
ment. For some officers of the Army Colonel Anson’s pro- 
posal would be eminently advantageous ; those, for instance, 
on half pay, who have paid little or nothing for their com- 
missions, as we understand is the case of Colonel Anson 
himself, would receive the regulation value of thei: com- 
missions, sustaining no loss whatever, as any over-regula- 
tion money they may have paid they have already realised 
on quitting full pay. Officers again in some regiments of 
infantry, who have given little or nothing over-regulation 
to obtain their present rank might very probably prefer to 
sacrifice an insufficient sum, say a few hundreds, in consid- 
eration of receiving the larger sum—the regulation—the in- 
terest of which is now lying idle and useless to them. In 
the cavalry branch of the service and in the Guards the 
case is widely different; there in the great majority of in- 
stances the over-regulation money which has been paid is 
double or more than double the regulation. Few officers, 
however much in want of money they may temporarily be, 
would consent to waive all claim to two-thirds of the value 
of their commissions .in consideration of receiving at once 
the remaining one-third, more particularly if, as is frequently 
the case, their commissions represent a considerable portion 
of their fortune, and they see not far distant the day when 
for family reasons or otherwise they will quit the service. 
For these men the Government scheme would be in com- 
parison unbounded liberality, great as is the dissatisfaction 
which it has certainly caused throughout the Army. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 7imes, writing on 
the 11th, says of the state of Paris: 

Yesterday I met four funeral processions, to-day I have al- 
ready met two. They were accompanied by military music, 


|reflection in the men who have led so many victims to 


At the Grand Opera House “La Perichole” has been per- 


death, to satisfy their own ambition. On the road émmor- | formed, alternating with" La Grande Duchesse” and“ La Belle 
: to Helene.” lad 


telen were offered to the passers-by, who were invited 


wear them “in honor of our brethren who have died for the chole,” and it is a character well suited to” her 


cause of liberty When I heard these words pronounced, 
“died for the cause of liberty,” | asked myself if it were 
really for liberty that these men had died—if it were not, on 
the contrary, for despotism and tyranny. Of what liberty 
has the growth been assisted by the blood apilt since the 
sth of March’ Is it liberty of the Press’ Most of the 
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from him by forcing him to wee it awainet the national rights 
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tomorrow! From time to time sinister reports are cirtulated 
and each morning a fresh menace warns the citizens that the 
Commune still exists and is in power, This very morning 
the frightened inhabitants are informed that Courts-martial 
are being held, and that every officer who has allowed an in 
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| dlividual to pass the gates without being provided with a pass, 


either from the Place Vendome or from the Police, will be 
brought before them, Thus, it was in order to replace them 
by Courts-martial that the Commune lately suppressed the 
councils of war 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


We have so long been accustomed to see Mr. Lester Wal- 
lack taken as the embodiment of light comedy, and to refer 
all other actors for judgment to a comparison with him, that 


Mr. Charles Matthews’ ability and grace in the gentleman in 
comedy has been a new sense of pleasure. Mr. Matthews, 
indeed, was well known to those who had reached their 
forties, and to many much younger who had seen him in 
England, but to those whose countenances, radiant with 
youth, nightly turn with delighted attention to the stage, he 
was unknown, as much so as Burton or the elder Booth. 
Age, if it has its disadvantages, has likewise its recompenses, 
and those who have reached the middle period of life have 
many happy memories of the past. Among these must be 
counted to have seen Mr. Charles Matthews. The delicacy 
and accuracy of his coloring, the spirit with which he per- 
forms his part, and the uniform goodness of his interpreta- 
tion, combine to make him an actor, not to compare with any 
other, but to stand at the head of a class by himself. The 
attractions of thirteen years ago have not diminished, but have 
been mellowed by time. The parts performed by him this 
week are well calculated to exhibit his peculiar excellences. 
In “If ’'d a Thousand a Year” the perplexities of an unlucky 
clerk in the Civil Service on four hundred per annum, who 
has engaged in speculation at the Stock Exchange 
for the first time, are amusingly depicted. His trou- 
bles at not being independent and his joy at finding 
that others, whose stations are higher than his in 
the world, are not perfectly so; his fears as to 
what his wife would say if she knew of his venture, 
and the perturbation of mind that almost tells her; the 
anxiety he has when he loses, and the concern he is under to 
find some friend of whom he can borrow the amount neces- 
sary to make his sccount stand good—these are but a few of 
the unpleasant situations for the imaginary character on the 
stage which afford intense delight to the audience in front. 
As we have indicated above, Mr. Matthews was perfect; Mr. 
G. G. De Vere, the friend who leads the clerk into specula- 
tion, was equal to the stock-broking Member of Parliament, 
and Miss Morant and Miss Dietz acquitted themselves credit- 
ably... The “ Critic,” however,is a drama of entirely another 
stamp. The one just spoken of depends almost entirely 
upon situation, while the other, as every one knows, has a 
moral so great and a wit so biting that it aflords good reading 
for the closet and proverbs for those who use quotations. The 
experiment of modernizing a play which is sutticiently old to 
have gathered a distinctive flavor from age, like old wine, is 
always doubtful, and there can be no doubt that the change 
in this case, as well as in others well known to readers and 
playgoers, although creating more laughter, has injured the 
drama. Both the more important parts, Sir Fretful Plagiary 
and Mr. Puff, were performed by Mr. Matthews. It was 
amusing to witness the apparent unconcern with which 
Sir Fretful received the rallyings and sneers of his friends, 
all the while endeavoring to keep his temper down, until 
finally it rose to white heat. The effort was too great, 
and nature obtained relief by a burst of passion. 
Equally amusing was it to see the critic, Mr. Putt, 
explaining some of the hidden meanings of the play 
that he has written, and has had rehearsed before a couple 
of his friends, Dangle and Sneer. There is a wealth 


and to make known their significance afforded one of the 


greatest delights of the audience. Mr. Bascomb and Mr. 
Whiting were true cynics. Their parts were excellently 


thews’ adaptation places Mr. Puff and his two friends, Sneer 





by drums and bayonets, and decorated with red flags and 








the revelation to the younger generation of theatre goers of | 


done, and so was that of Miss Clara Morris, who acted Tilbu- | 
rina. Mr. Davidge is the hero of the drama within the drama, | Zephyr colt, 6 to 1 Ripponden, and 10 to 1 against Cleveland. 
and creates quite a sensation by a choking spell. He inad-| King William was in front as they came over the Bushes Hill, 
vertantly swallows half of his moustache, and the imaginary | but when the descent was half accomplished he began to 
rehearsal is postponed until he can breathe again. Mr. Mat-| compound, Granville showing symptoms of distress before 


* La Peri 
There is an 
archiness and a sauciness which she knows well how to de 
pict, and in the drunken scene she receives enthusiastic plau 
dits from the audience. She is well supported by Gausins 
inl Duchesne On Thursday a benetit will be given to Mr. H 
C. Page, the business manager, which should be well attended, 


Alice Undertakes the principal part in 


The pola at Niblo's remains the sam Hut there » won 
to be a change in the part of the crook-backed tyrant 
tieorge the Count Joannes will perform the « for one night 
only The ¢ nt unites te his other talents that of « trage 
lian, amd! there will ne deubt be a large attemlance to wit 

shies remdition of the part Mr Warner gracefully retires 

sllow the ¢ mt to give we hh klea of Richard Neat 
momlay KL. Davenport will appear 

Wallack's continues to present the Liar,” the cast remain 

os before biseprightly rendering of the comedy beso plea 


nt that a second of third time does not weary, and the audi 
eneces seen the Pens 
Mr Daly's play of “ Tlerizen” te still on the stage at the 


but we understand will soon be withdrawn to inake 


thy my 
m for other novelties 
Shakspeare s Iran of the Winter's Tale” is now on the 
bi t Theoth's Theatre Public expectation had been largely 
excited about thie play, ae it was understomd! that all the rr 
sources of the stage would be lavished on the presentation, 
amd the style in whieh other Shaksperian dramas had been 
viven warranted the belief that the Winter's Tale” would 
This just confidence of the 
theatre-going public has not been disappointed. Everything 
that art could do has been done, and the magnificence of the 
vecessories and the beauty of the scenery show that the ex 
pected display has been equaled by the reality. Let us indi 
cate only the amphitheatre scene, where, by a skillful seating 
of the spectators, the flesh and blood Sicilians on the stage 
we not to be distinguished from the painted ones behind them 
on the seats. Mr. Lawrence Barrett, asthe jealous King Le - 
ontes, acted well, The devouring envy and the ill-concealed 
hate of the first acts were well presented, and the remorse 
jand anguish of the later. Ada Clifton acted the Queen's part 
with much majesty,and Miss Mary Wells wasa good Paulina. 
Antolycus, the rogue of rogues, has no better embodiment 
than Mr. Mark Smith. The play works smoothly, despite the 
great ‘riction of the first few nights. We shall recur to this 
again next week. 
The concert given by Mr. Jerome Hopkins for the benefit 
of the Orpheon Free, Schools was largely attended, and was 
jcertainly a great credit to this artist, who has devoted so 
jmuch time and labor to building up §the school. Mr. Albert 
Lawrence, the admirable baritone, rendered a couple of songs 
| with a power which gave great pleasure to the hearers, and 


not be leas gorveoushy mounted 


Miss Cassie Renz indulged in vocal exercises far beyond the 
| ordinary limits of the soprano voice. The pupiis were well 
| drilled, and performed several fine choruses. 

Miss Maria Brainerd gave a pleasant concert at Chickering 
Ilall a week ago yesterday. She sang “ She Wandered Down 
the Mountain Side” with her accustomed taste. She was as- 
sisted by the Weber Quartette, and by Miss Hattie and Miss 
Anna Bulkley. Mr. 5. P. Warren presided at the piano. 


—_——__@ 
SPORTING. 


We give in this issue the result of the principal races in 
England during the past two weeks, and it will be perceived 
that not only the running of last year has been reversed 
among the three-year-olds, but that the winner of the Derb 
in ’70 has succumbed to a horse to whom in his last year’s 
form he conld have conceded lumps of weight. Doubtlessly 
we shall witness this same great uncertainty in racing, at the 
grand meetings that will take place this summer at Jerome 
Park, Saratoga, and Long Branch, and even when the autumn 
has come round and the sporting fraternity are winding up a 
brilliant campaign at Baltimore, there oak pe be, despite the 
many hard-won field, a divergence of opinions as to which 
is the best horse of this or past years. In the mean time the 
royal pastime is taking strong root here, and there will be 
many notable accessions to the Turf duiing the present sea- 
son. In future issues we shall give a brief memoir of some 
of the leading men of the American turf; we shall also insert 
some life sketches taken on the race course; and we shall 
point out in a cosmopolitan view, some defects in the present 
management of races, the removal of which will place the 
American turf on a more broad and popular basis. In the 
meantime we call attention to the programme of the Meetings 
at Monmouth Park in another column, and in so doing, ex- 
press the conviction that the liberal spirit with which it has 
been arranged, will ensure hearty approval and well-merited 
support at the hands of the public. 

By our latest mail advices, we learn, that there was some 
goud racing during the four days at the Newmarket Craven 
meeting, but it was witnessed by about the smallest company 
ever seen on the far-famed heath. The weather, generally 
speaking, was favorable, and two or three of the contests 
produced exciting finishes. The principal events were as 
follows: 

Thirteenth Newmarket Biennial Stakes of 10 sovereigns 
each, with 100 added, for three-year-olds; colts, 8st. 10Ib. ; 
fillies, 8st. 6lb.; second receives ten per cent. on the whole 
stake, third five per cent.; R.M. (1 mile 17 yards). 60 subs. 
Mr. W. 8. Cartwright’s ch ¢ Albert Victor, by Marsyas— 

Princess of Wales......... saa aaiihace wate ac eee Custance 1 
Baron Rothschild’s ch ec by Parmesan—Zephyr....Morris 2 
Mr. R. Osborne’s b ¢ Ravenshoe, by Cathedral—Crow’s 

Bs x wiiaoveinnendvin'v bots wines wetness Soees aeiene Chaloner 3 

The following also ran: 

Mr. Bowes’s b c Field Marshal; Mr. Joseph Dawson's br c 
Lydon; Lord Falmouth’s b ¢ Cheesewring; Mr. Graham's 





of ideas sometimes hidden in a nod ora shake of the head,| be Colonel Ryan; Mr. Merry’s b ¢ Rifleman; Mr. Naylor's 


ch f isola Bella; General Peel’s br ¢ Cleveland; Mr. R: Bor- 
ter’s b c King William; Mr. Savile’s b ec Ripponden; and 
| Mr. Waring’s br c Granville. 

The post betting was 6 to 5 against Albert Victor, 5 to 1 the 





‘| this point had been reached, while Cheesewring and Lydon, 


and Dangle, on the stage in modern costume, and taking their | who had also shown prominently, were beaten. Albert Vic- 
ease in modern chairs. Enter tothem the actors in the attire | tor then drew out, immediately followed by the Zephyr colt, 
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= 
Ravenshoe, Cleveland, and Ripponden, the last two being first | 
in trouble Ibert Victor looked like winning easily as they 
came up the hill, but Morris, on the Zephyr colt, was not to 
be denied, and the horse answering gamely, Custance called 
on the favorite, and, losing his whip, had to ride him home 


with his hands, and touch him with the spurs. The issue re 
mained in doubt to the finish, but the Baron's colt: swerving 
in the last few strides, Albert Victor secured the verdict by a 
heal, and Ravenshoe was a bed thin The reeult of thix 
race mitt have been somewhat unexpected, as Albert Vik r 
was considered about the beat colt { hie Vout This vietorsy 
«> hand te achlewe over such a tyalerate om faced the starter 
mitet have thrown him back in the Dherbw beetth armel have 
trperewvedd the veition of King f ti Pores \ few clay 
laer wever, The Kl himee!f wae lheater n the Tw 
Thoweand. «oo we may now « pywewe that Both we is at a Very 
short price in the race for the Derty 

The Newmarket andl ap of 25) eove. each, 15 ft, and only 
5 if lared, with 200 added, for three year-ohls and up 
wards, wiunem extr the second saved bin stake The last 
mile and a half of 14 Sisule, Mieof whom declared, and 
10 started 
Mr. Crawley's be Tdus, by Wild Dayrell—Freight, 4 yrs, 

Mat 7b Fordham 1 
Mr. T. Smith's b h Paganini, 6 wre, fst. 1b J. Snowden @ 
Mr. E. Potter's br f Miss Sheppard, 4yrs, 7st. 4lb ICovey 2 

The following also ran | 

Mr. Kennington’s br m Lady Henriette; Mr. G. G. Kes- | 
wick's b ¢ Captivator; Lord Zetlana’s b f Fragrance; Mr. T 
Lomban's eh ec Alarie: Lord Zetlaad’s be King Cole; Mr. | 
T. Carter's b c¢ Autocrat; Mr. T. Lombard’s che Eole Il 
Mr. W. 8. Cartwrights bf by Ely—Garnish; M. Delatre’s | 


che Curacoa; Mr. Bruton’s b f Lady Superior; M. H. Dela 
marre’s b f Veranda; Mr. Savile’sch f Mabille ; Mr. W. Lance 
lot's ch g Spectre; Mr. Pryor's b c¢ Botheration; Baron | 
Rothschild’s ch ¢ Norfolk; Mr. T. V. Morgan’s b ¢ Haw 
thornden 

The betting at starting was 9 to 4 agst Veranda, 7 to 1 
Captivator, 9 10 1 Bouberation, 10 to 1 Hawthornden, 10 to 1 
Alaric, 100 to 8 Fragrance, 100 to 7 Paganini, 100 to 6 Idus, 20 
to 1 Norfolk, 20 to 1 Miss Sheppard, 25 to 1 King Cole, and 
33 to 1 agst Mabile. 

It appears that the pace was very slow for two thirds of 
the journey, but as they commenced to ascend the Cambridge- 
shire Hill, Lady Superior, who had been leading up to that 
time, increased the speed considerably. The result was that 
Idus dropped back outpaced, and Fordham had to ride him 
resolutely fully half a mile from home, but he rapidly over- 
hauled his horses in the Jast two huadred yards, oe catch- 
ing Paganini—whose victory, on the retirement of the light- 
weights, appeared a certainty—won by a neck. Veranda was 
never positively formidable, although her colors were in the 
front division as they came over the brow of the hill, in close 
attendance on Captivator, who ran a good horse. Miss 
Sheppard, who upset all the calculations of the * talent” last 
year by carrying off this identical race, took a forward place 
in the last quarter of a mile, and confirmed the form of last 
season to a certain extent by fairly securing place honors, but 
she had no chance with the two heavy-weights who beat 
her. 

Thursday’s racing was noticeable for the defeat of King- 
craft in the Claret Stakes by Mr. Crawfurd’s Palmerston and 
Mr. Bowes’s Nobleman, these three being the only competi- 
tors. Mr. Crawfurd’s horse won by a neck, and Nobleman, 
who last year was at least a stone inferior to Kingeraft, beat 
him by a head. 






By telegraph we have the following*details of the race for 
the Two Thousand on April 25: 

The 2,000 Guineas Stakes, of 100 sovereigns each, half for- 
feit, for three year olds, colts and _ fillies, colts 8 stone, 10 
pounds, and fillies 8 stone 5 pounds; the second received 200 
sovereigns out of the stakes, and the third saved his stake. 
Rowley mile (one mile seventeen yards), eighty-two subscri- 
bers. 

Mr. Thomas Dawson's br. c. Bothwell, by Stockwell, out of 

Catherine Logie. . 
Mr. Blaydon’s b. ¢ 

catcher .. 
Mr. J. Merry’s b. c. King of the Forest, by Scottish Chief, 

out of Lioness. ... pip : 

Thirteen started. The betting at Tattersall’s recently was 
five to one against Sterling, six to one against King of the 
Forest, and 100 to seven against Bothwell. But it was proba- 
ble that the above horses started at a shorter figure. 

The winner, Bothwell, is by Stockwell, out of Katherine 
Logie, by the Flying Dutchman ; her dam Phryne, by Touch- 
stone, out of Decoy, by Filho da Puta, ete. He started four 
times as a two year old and won once—the Gimcrack Stakes 
at York, one mile, beating Whaddon, Phosphorus, and four 
others. He ran second twice—once to Coriande, by King 
Tom, for the New Stakes at Ascot, T. Y. Course, and to the 
General, by Monarque, for the Criterion, six furlongs, at 
Newmarket Houghton meeting. 

Sterling is by Oxford, dam by Flatcatcher, out of Silence, 
by Melbourne ; her dam Secret, by Hornsea. Sterling started 
three times as a two year old and won twice—the Hopeful 
Stakes, last half of Abingdon mile, at Newmarket, and the 
Rutland Stakes, from the Turn of the Lands in. 

King of the Forest, by Scottish Chief, out of Lioness, by 
Fandango; her dam Manceuvre, by Rector, grandam by Mu- 
ley. He started ten times as a two year old and won eight 
times. 





» 
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The race for the 1,000 guineas stakes for 3-year-old fillies 
at Newmarket, April 25, resulted as follows: 
Baron Rothschild’s b. f. Hannah, by King Tom, out of 
Mentmore Lass...........- 
Lord Anglesey’s bl. f. Steppe, by Saunterer, out of Se- 
clusion | 
Mr. Naylor's b. f. Noblesse, by Stockwell, out of Brown 
Ns ee ccc nccdcialsuanaeas reas aaa nenenie 
Seven horses ran. 
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MEMPHIS RACES. 
Memwpnis, April 25.—This was the first day of the Spring 


| 
Mempuis, Tenn., April 27.—The second day of the Spring | 


he Metaphis Cy brought out a hares 


of people, notwithstanding the showery character of the 
weather 


meeting on number 


ifs 


The first race was for all ages, mile and a quarter dash, 0 
entry, half forfeit, $10 if declared: club adds e100 Ban 
quet, Sallie, Farrell, Woodburn, and Style started, and in that 
order went under the strin Time, 218 

The = race Was for three veut mile clash S25 up 
pola r yay, « vlide @:Ls lemer hy There were sik 
entries, | wer prakel for ~ mel, Sir Peete, Lacly Pale 

hikd, as Hany were the runner The first named won 
! 1m, 

Thee this snl last re wae for a wee, mile heats, @0 

try halt } prunes SUH) ! he winner Wie 
“ bw ¢ . The folhow tr rar Coriean, 1 1, Tangle 
{ Derringer 4. Quartermaster 14 Ella Jack 

n, 2 Suc The gherty, 00 Thnne Wl, 14s 

The favorites w ' euch tnetanes The betting was 

whit 

— — 

The rumors of a race between the Oceanic and the City 
of Paris, which circulated through the city on Tuesday, 
proves to have been completely unfounded. No one who 
knew the officers of these vessels could have believed such a 


report, and we 
diction 


are glad it has received an explicit’ contra- 


_——__-_> —_—_ 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Sir Dominic Corrigan, M.P., has received some copies of 


| pamphlets issued by the Birmingham Protestant Association, 


and has been requested by the association to “closely watch 
Mr. Gladstone's pclicy, and endeavor to find out what his re- 
| ligious convictions really are.” The reply of Sir Dominic is: 
“LT beg to say that IT never inquire into my neighbor's 
affairs.” 

The Council of the Church Association have published 
their opinion that the question of the vestment to be worn in 
preaching was not included in the articles against Mr, Pur- 
chas, and consequently was neither argued nor determined in 
that case. Under these circumstances the Council is decidedly 
of opinion that all clergymen are fully justified in continuing 
the established usage with regard to the use of the black 
gown in preaching, unless it shall hereafter be decided to be 
illegal by the Court of final appeal. 

The Duke of Beaufort has informed his tenantry that he 
has decided to do without keepers for the future, and to en- 
trust the preservation of game and foxes to his tenantry. His 
grace says that if the tenantry prevent all poaching and tres- 
passing they will be entitled to one-half of the game killed on 
their farms, his grace retaining the exclusive right of shoot- 
ing and sporting for himself and friends. 

A correspondent writing on the 1st inst. says :—* During 
the last ten days 160,000 inhabitants of Paris have left the 
city. They almost all belong to classes in easy circumstances. 
The servants were in many cases paid off with a few days’ 
wages. The number of valets, coachmen, cooks, and ladies’ 
maids thrown on their own resources amounts to no less than 
6,000. Thousands of children have been withdrawn from 
schools and other educational establishments. The number 
of apartments to let has increased to an enormous extent 
within ten days.” 

A telegram from Rome says it is expected that Cardinal 
Antonelli will resign his post as Secretary of State to his 
Holiness. The Roman correspondent of the Post mentions 
that the Papal restrictions prohibiting the celebration of non- 
Catholic worship inside the walls of Rome having been re- 
moved under the new regime, the chapel of the Russian 
Legation has been reopened, and services in the Russo-Greek 
rite were held there lately. For some time past Russian resi- 
dents at Rome had been obliged to visit Florence to fulfil 
their religious obligations at the Easter season. 

Notice has been given to the Lord Lieutenant in Council of 
an intention to lay down street tramways in Belfast. / 
Dublin scheme for the same purpose meets with some local 
opposition, 

At the Bristol Assizes, Mr. George Edwards, a grocer, ob- 
tained £50 damages from the proprietor of the Western Daily 
Telegraph, for a libel contained in that paper accusing Mr. 
Edwards of selling short weight. 

The Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Temple) advocates “ permissive 
compulsion” in the education of the people. Ata meeting in 
Exeter lately, he urged that, while the principle of compul- 
sion was a sound one, it might be inexpedient to apply it 
everywhere. He was in favor of allowing every place to de- 
cide the point for itself. 

The Irish Times says arrangements are at present being 
entered into for the purchase by Government of Castletown, 
Hazelhatch, the magnificent seat of Mr. T. Connolly, M.P., 
as an Irish residence for the Prince of Wales. It is contem- 
plated to take a lease of Castletown for five years. and at the 
expiration of that period, if approved by his Royal Highness, 
it is intended to purchase Mr. Connolly’s interest in the 
place. 

The Armorers and Braziers’ Company, at their last court, 
voted the sum of 50 guineas to the fund being raised for the 
completion of the interior of St. Paul’s cathedral. This makes 
twenty of the City companies which have subscribed towards 
this great national work. 

We understand that the triumphal entry of the Prussian 
troops into Berlin is postponed until the 8rd of August, the 
birthday of the emperor's father. On that day last year the 
monument on the Konigs Platz, in commemoration of the 
war of 1866, was to have beeu unveiled, but the outbreak of 
hostilities with France necessarily deferred it. The entry of 
the troops and the unveiling of the statue will now take place 
on one day. 

The Civil Service estimates show that for the year 1871-72 
the total sum asked for is £10,645,544. The vote for 1870-71 
was £10,126,735, exclusive, however, of £152,924 for services 
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races here. Owing to the continued showers the track was | 
very heavy and the attendance light. The first race, for all) 
ages, two miles and repeat, for a subscription of $250, play or | 
pay, the Club adding $600—the second horse to save his | 
stake, was won in two straight heats by Barney Williams, | 
Allie Hunt second, and Waldo Games tlird. Allie Hunt | 
was the favorite. In the sweepstake race, $15 each, play or | 
pay, $250 added, mile dash for three years old, eleven entries | 
and four at the start, Sentinel was the first, followed by Nelli- | 
gan’s chestnut colt by Lexington, Lord Fairfield and Quick- 

sand, in the order named. Time, 1:5114. Nelligan’s colt was 

ghe favorite. 


included in the grants, bat omitted from the estimates because 
of their discontinuance. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, according to the Army and 
Navy Gazette, are tv be urged by many of the practical mem- 
bers of the House of Commons to build several fast cruisers of 
the Alabama class, as at this moment England is very defici- 
ent in ships of that kind. : 

It has been notified by the Quartermaster-General that 
arrangements have been made by the Secretary of State for 
War for all soldiers sentenced to be discharged from the ser- 
vice on completion of their terms of imprisonment, to be sent 
to the civil gaols at Wakefield or Bath. 


The death is recorded in a local paper of an old man named 

John Jenkins, of Coddington, near re dbury, Herefordshire, 

al the of 107 years. Jenkins lived with his daughter, 

who is now about 85 years of age, in a small muc but near 

en Toss, and was formerly a farm laborer of ve ry 
sty s habit P . 
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inal us lal many years, however, he has been 
supported by parochial relief The deceased was in posses 
sion of all bin faculthe up to the time of his death. ar wa 
an habitual smoker 

The emplover in the engineering trades in the Sand n 
lietriet bavis refused to comy with a ' \ 
heir workmen for a featuetion of t h tr al 
perday, a strike had taken p amd near l ; 
were sreetin The nus ‘ of men of h " 
alwn ee 

The Engti«l Episcopalian in Seootland are alent ‘ . 
bishop, ar Dr. Alford, Bishop of Vietoria, ix poken of a 
their chobee Dr Stephens, the eminent ecclesiasioal « ' 
acl, has, it is stated, declared the proposed election perfectly 
leal 
| Frances Rogers, the Manchester baby-farmer, has been 
jcommitted for trial on four charges of murder; also for ob 


taining money by false pretences, and for misdemeanor and 
neglecting to provide proper nourishment for children under 
her care 

The Education question is being again briskly agitated in 
the north of Ireland. The “ National Education League for 
Ireland” is holding meetings in Belfast and other towns to 
— against the introduction of the denominational system. 
tumors are current of two impending changes in the repre- 
sentation. It is said that The O'Donoghue will be appointed 
Governor of Queensland, and thus a vacancy will arise. The 
other statement is that Mr. Pollard-Urquhart intends  re- 
signing. 

The best substitute for silver—Gold. The best bread 
source—W ork.——A constant gleaner—The tax-gatherer, 
—The band of hope—A life-belt ———A Minister of the 
Exterior—The Tailor.—Judy. 

Cause and Effect—Mr. Darwin gave us the Descent of Man. 
It received the Dissent of Man.——On Thursday, at Guild- 
hall, C. Horner was charged witli endeavoring to obtain 
twelve tongues by false representations. That man could 
not have been married.—LHornet. 

A volume of Love—Your bankbook———Not orthodox— 
Rector, to Farmer Giles: How came you to put my horse into 
the pound, Giles?—Giles: For trespass, yer reverence. He 
was looking over into my garden.—KRector: And where is the 
trespass ?—Giles: He would if he could; and you was a-say- 
ing on Sunday as how the intention was as bad as the act. 
— “Capital” Sport—Money-hunting.— Dear creatures 
of the period—Oysters, -Joint proprietors—Butchers.— 
Will-o'-the- Wisp. 

A Good Example—Victor Hugo resigned his seat in the 
French Assembly because the members would not listen to 
him. We trust the influence of such gentle resignation will 
not extend to the House of Commons, or there would be any- 
thing but a beggarly account of empty benches ! Wicked 
Waste—Burning a candle at both ends. —Cheek !—The 
latest things in earrings at New York are small Prussian hel- 
mets in gold. We should like to Landwehr they hang—or 
close by.—F'un. 
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OBITUARY. 

Omer Pasha, whose death has taken place recently, was a 
very prominent person throughout the Crimean war, espe- 
cially during the earlier stages of the struggle. He was born 
in Croatia in 1806. His father was in the Austrian civil ser- 
vice, The son was educated in the military school of Thurm, 
near Carlstadt. He distinguished himself in mathematics, 
and by the beauty of his handwriting. He entered the Aus- 
trian service, but soon left it and passed ever into Bosnia, 
where he was first employed as book keeper by a Turkish 
merchant, and then as tutor to the children of Hussein Pasha, 
the exterminator of the Janizaries. In 1834 Michel, who 
had adopted the Mohammedan religion, and assumed the name 
of Omer, went to Constantinople. Here he became professor 
of penmanship in the new military school, was appointed an 
officer in the army, and selected as writing master to Abdul 
Medjid, the late Sultan. He took part in the re-organization 
of the Turkish forces, and spent two years in Bulyaria and 
in the Danubian Principalities in topographical studies. In 
1889 he was made Colonel, served in the campaign against 
Ibrahim Pasha with distinction, and was promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier-General. 

In 1853, when the Russians invaded the Danubian Princi- 
palities, he was appointed Turkish Generalissimo. In No- 
vember of the same year he signally defeated the Russian 
forces at Oltenitza. Early in 1855, acting in conjunction 
with the French and English commanders, he fortified Eupa- 
toria, where he was attacked by a superior Russian force, 
which he completely routed. He took no part in the siege of 
Sebastopol. He was sent, in 1861, to restore order in Herze- 
govina, and re-established the Turkish rule in Candia in 1867. 
At his death, Omer Pasha was Commander-in Chief of the 
Turkish forces. He was European in his habits; spoke 
several languages; and always acted as the protector of 
the Christians in Turkey, and the ameliorator, as far as 
possible, of their lot. 

















Tue Turee Dysprertrics.—Here is an extract irom a letter received by 
Messrs. Drake and Co., Nov, 2, 1869: * Three friends met one day in the 
latter part of last September in the rotunda of the Astor House. Your 
correspondent was one of the three. We were all suffering from the 
‘national disease’’—indigestion ; and all agreed on one point, viz.: that 
nothing agreed with ws. We discussed medicines. One had tried blue 
pills, another extract of dandelion, another almost every variety of purga 
tives. In fact, we had made apothecaries’ shops of our insides; but no- 
I said [ wondered if your PLANTATION 
After some talk we concluded to try it, and 
We did 


thing had done us any good. 
BirrerRs would help us any. 
meet again at the same place that day month, to compare notes, 


so. It was a jovial meeting, I can tell you. We scarcely knew one an 
other. Each had gained flesh; each reported a good appetite, sound 


sleep, an easy stomach and a regular habit of body. 
marvellous. 


The change was 
It was agreed to report the facts to you, and I was appointed 
to make this communication. You can publish it if you choose, 
refer all skeptics for particulars to Yours truly, 
“ALBERT W. SHAW, 
**540 Downing Street, New York.” 


Sua Moss Farrne from pure Irish Moss, for Blanc Mange, Puddings, 
Custards, Creams, &c., &c. The cheapest, healthiest, and most delicious 
food in the wor'd. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
W. Kelly, of Amsterdam, N. Y., earned with a Wheeler and Wilson, 
in 14 years, $14,564 waking coats. An average of more than $20 a week. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


MARX & CO., 
18 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALLIEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


SAY COOKE & CO.,, 
20 WALL ST., AND 41 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, 


LIENRY CLEEWS & CO., 
S2 WALL STREET. 


WILITE, MORRIS & CO., 
29 WALL STREET. . 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOIN BLOODGOOD «& CO., 


22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 








WILLARD, MARTIN & BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


LEONARD, SILELDON & FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SITERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. C. & O;. F. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 








A. C. KAUPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND 


———— 


TRADE. 


Wau Srreet, Fripay P. M., April 28, 1871. 


The transactions on the Stock Exchange during the past 
week have been of almost unexampled magnitude, recalling 
the wiid era of speculation that was inaugurated years since, 
with the inflation of the currency. The cliques who have 
manipulated the recent rapid advance in stocks have either 
come to some misunderstanding as to the course to be pur- 
sued, or have tried to unload on a too sensitive market. 
Since Monday the Stock Exchange has been excited by the 
most contradictory tumors, and the leading speculative securi- 
ties have shown the widest variations. It became evident at 
the commencement of the week that the market had received 
a shock which would render a further advance in prices a 
risky operation, but quotations nevertheless were pretty well 
maintained until Thursday, when a downward movement 
took place, headed by Chicago and Northwestern, which was 
of so wild a character as to induce the supposition that an 
old-fashioned panic was at hand. There was, however,a rally 
from the lowest point reached, which led to the belief that 
the cliques have not succeeded in’ placing their recent pur- 
chases, and that a stand must be made in order to realize on 
their operations. It is impossible to write what will be the 
state of the market in the immediate future, but it is the 
opinion of many experienced operators that when the field 
has been cleared of the small speculators whose margin is 
now nearly or quite exhausted, there will be initiated a further 
movement in favor of a higher range of quotations. 

loney continues very abundant owing to the return of 
currency from the interior, and the payment of interest by 
the Treasury. The quotations are from 5 to 6 per cent., but 
much lower rates are obtainable, and some Banks lend at 5 
on railroad collateral. Commercial paper is also in better de- 
mand at lower quotations. Gold is fairly steady at about 111, 
but is expected to see a slightly better price, as the export of 
specie generally increases at this season of the year. In 
Foreign exchange the demand is brisk at 1097, for prime 60 
davs sterling, 110 is asked by some Bankers. Sight Bills are 
at 110%¢. 

Cable quotations from London mark Consols at 984y, and 
five-twenties 62 at 905.. Government bonds are firm, and 
show but little variation since last week. The following are 
the closing quotations - 






April 21. April 8. 
U.S. 6's, 1881, epn 116", @1167, 116%, @1167, 
US. 5-20'«, 1882, epn 11S,@1l4 1137,@2114 


Ss 
8 
U.S. 5-20", 184, epn 1135, @1117, 137,@1u4 
s 
Ss 










U. 20's, 1865, epn , 1134@1l4", 1137,0114 
LA W's, 1885, new epn 12M, 1124,@01127, 
U.S. 5 20's, 18867, epn. 1125, @o112 112%, @1127, 
U.S. 5-20's, 1868, epn 12,@11s 1127,@113 
U.S. 1040's, ex-epn 1094 @109'5 109°, 1094 
U.S. Currency 6's spike sees IDYQ@IDY MSY Q's 
State bonds are quiet at the following rates : 

» April 21. April 28. 
Tennessee Sixes, ex-con - HAH (64M 67 
Tennessee Sixes, new 67 @ 6HT% wm.a - 
Virginia Sixes, ex-cou . Wya@ o @ 71 
Virginia Sixes, new .... Rk@ — i @ 7% 
North Carolina Sixes, ex-cou 494M 494 —~ @ 4% 
North Carolina Sixes, new. WB~ BD iy - @ 


North Carolina Sixes, Special Tax 
Missouri Sixes . pees 
Missouri Sives, H. and St. Josephs 
Louisiana Sixes, ex-cou . 


194@ 19% 
BAG Bs 935.@ 933, 
Mea WR Usa R 
.—- @ & i @ - 


1I8%@ 194, 


Louisiana Sixes, new ‘ — @ Oo 3 
Alabama Fights = 100%@ 106 WIk@ 
Sonth Carolina Sixes, old. 2 @ 0 @ 


thet ccex 
Pouth Carolina Sixes, new, Jan and July wo @ wy Wea v0 


The Stock Market is still somewhat irregular at the elose 
of our report. but there are symptoms of a return of confi- 
dence in a higher range of quotations ; 


THE ALBION. 











April 21. April 28. 
ee 111lk@ — 
Delaware, Lackawana and Western..... 1096 100%, ney 
te nas taee nove acento ake 21° @ 2A 2047 21 
ERE pecaxeatee 213@ 1% 45 @ 4575 
at ane Shes nnnd 9 Fe xawssin hos 28 @IBYy IR«u@ — 
Ulinois Central........ ...... ‘ ... NNMK@ — iH @1356 
Lake Shore... = 1024 @1M?; 110%@ — 


Michigan Central. .... ..122%@124 122%. @123 
N. Y. Central and H. vee se 100K — 100 @ — 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip........ eee MUG, 
i  inieeieahovarataevdecens 843,@ SI 
Northwestern preferred... ... 165, Wis 
Ohio and Mississippi 514@— 
Pacitic Mail 172, 
Pittsbury. ee 
Rock Islund.... 
Reading.......... 
|] See 
St. Paul preferred. . 
Union Pacific. ...... 
Wabash and W... 
Western Union 
Adams Express... aseuuxte : : 
American Merchants’ Union. nas - B @— 
United States Express... : Sl @ 51% 
Wells, Fargo _ ae 4B4@ 45 

Pacific Mortgages are steady, with quotations as follows: 
I sas 5c einshcrdasvexay.cvpenseivewans 1004,@ 100°, 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds sescccee. SOQ 8836 
Union Pacific Land Grants. .... : : Se. —hClC 
Union Pacific Incomes............0.-0+-s-+06 ritisiaens nee 

The interest of the First Mortgage Bonds of the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids and Minnesota Railway Company, due May 1, 
will be paid by Messrs. Henry Clews and Co., 32 Wall street. 

The Coupons of the New York and Oswego Midland Rail- 
road Bonds, which fall due on the Ist of May next, will be 
paid on and after that date by Messrs. George Opdyke and 
Co., No. 25 Nassau street. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company announce the 
payment, on May 1, of the coupons and registered interest on 
their first mortgage bonds, free of Government tax, at the 
banking-house of Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau Street. The trans- 
fer books of the registered bonds will be closed from the 28th 
instant to the 2d proximo. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has determined to adopt an 
approved plan for the payment of interest on the new regis- 
tered bonds, which will save much trouble and inconvenience 
to holders, as well as materially improve the prospects of the 
new funded loan, to which class of the debt the new plan 
will be confined. The plan above referred to consists in the 
payment of interest by a check payable to the order of the 
Treasurer of the United States, sent directly by mail to the 
address of the holder of the bond, and removes the serious 
inconvenience of compelling holders to attend the office of 
the Assistant Treasurer in order to obtain their money. The 
Secretary has given directions that a circular shall be issued 
inviting all parties subscribing for the new loan to furnish 
their addresses, in order to enable this plan to be carried 
out. 

The Secretary of the Treasury orders that the commissions 
of bankers and others employed in negotiating the new loan 
be paid incoiv. Those who have received their commissions 
already are notified to return the amounts of currency and 
receive coin in lieu thereof. 

A Washington dispatch says the progress of work upon 
the new bonds is very active. Packages of backs for the 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 registered and 
coupon bonds have already been received from the New 
York Bank-Note Companies, and preparations for printing 
the faces of the bonds are being pushed forward with energy. 
The vignettes for both the registered and coupons are the 
same, and are placed on bonds of similar denominations. 
The vignette for the $50 is a likeness of Silas Wright; for the 
$100, of ex-Secretary Stanton; of the $500, of Thomas A. 
Benton: for the $1,000, ex-President Harrison ; for the 35,000, 
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and the five large railroads in full operation, having termini 
there, have no eastern railroad outlet which can compare 
with yours, for when completed to St. Paul, it will be the 
most direct and unbroken through route from the vast North- 
west, including the Northern Pacific Railway, to Milwaukee 
and Chicago, while it will not only avoid transshipment and 
river transport, with attendant expenses and risk, but it will 
effect a saving in distance of about 90 miles. From a careful 
review of the entire system in all its aspects, Lam led to be- 
lieve that careful management must ensure its success, not 
only for the above-named reasons, but also from the fact that 
no road exists, or can be constructed, to be able to compete 
with yours for the traflic mentioned. Personal inspection of 
your lands, and reports of men competent to judge of their 
value, led me to believe that they are worth at least $4,000,000, 
(four million dollars), which is the total amount of bonds 
that your company has authority to issue, and when it is re- 
membered, that besides these lands, the entire road is also 
included in the same mortgage bonds, there can be no doubt 
as to the ample security offered by your bonds.” 

The Bullionist of April 15th thus speaks of the London 
market : 

The tendency in the Money Market is towards decline. 
The Bank directors have reduced the rate of discount 2!5 per 
cent., and the brokers are working at 2';, whilst such is the 
abundance of their resources, that they cannot even employ 
them at this quotation. 

The feeling being that the state of affairs in Paris will for 
some time continue disturbed, and consequently occasion 
money to be exceedingly easy, has had a very favorable effect 
on the Stock and Share markets, and notwithstanding the 
Easter holidays, and the fortnightly account in general secu- 
rities has been in full force, whilst its adjustment showed a 
very heavy supply of stock with a large speculative account 
for the rise, induced increasing “ contangoes,” both on Foreign 
Loans and English Railway Shares, they were readily paid, 
and fresh purchases have since concluded, more particularly 
the latter. The Home Funds did not attract much attention 
till Thursday, when they were bought on the reduction of 15 
per cent. in the official rate of money. Other securities were 
not so greatly affected as might have been expected ; but as 
was the case previously to this intimation, the tone has been 
firm. 


American Securities have been but slightly affected by the 
reduction in the value of money. 5-20’s which are quoted 
x.d. show a rise of 4s. Railway shares have remained steady, 
with an occasional tendency to better rates. United States 
Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds have gone up 1, ditto 1865 issue 34, 
ditto 1867 14, ditto 10-40 Bonds !. Virginia 6 per cents. 1, 
Louisiana 6 per cents. 2, Panama Gen. Mort. 1, and Pennsyl- 
vania General Mortgage 145. In Railways, Atlantic and 
Great Western Debentures for Bischoffsheim’s Certificates 
have improved 44, ditto Consolidated Bonds for ditto 14, 
ditto Reorganisation Stock 8, [inois Central 14, while Erie 
have receded ly. The following were the final quotations :— 
United States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d. at 90! 
to 905¢', ditto 1865 issue, 90 to 9014; ditto 1867 issue, 92 
to 9214; ditto 5 percent. 10-40 Bonds, ex. ds. 6d., 8944 to 8943; 
Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent. Debentures for bisch- 
offsheim’s Certificates, 4494 to 4514 ; ditto Consolidated Bonds, 
Seven per cent. for ditto 4134 to 4244; ditto Pennsylvania 
&e., Seven per cent. Ist Mortgage Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 81 
to 83; ditto, Reorganisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 834 to 914; 
prem.; Evie Shares, ex. 4s. 6d., 181, to 184g; Hlinois Central 
Shares, $100 pd. ex. 4s. Gd, 110ly to 110%,; Louisiana 
Six per cent. Levee Bonds, 59 to 61; Massachusetts Five 
per cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 94 to 96; Panama Gen. 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 94 to 96; Pennsylvania 








Anson Burlingame, and for the $10,000, the late Gov. Andrew 
of Massachusetts. The engraving of the bonds in all cases is 
regarded as superior in fineness of design and execution to 
any similar work ever done in this country or elsewhere. Mr. 
Cassalaer, in charge of the engraving branch of the Bereau of | 
Engraving and Printing of the Treasury Department, expects | 
they will be ready to furnish bonds to the agents by the 1th | 
of May. ; | 
The March report of the Freedmen’s Savings and Trust | 
Company shows a remarkable growth in its business. Th ‘ 
figures most interesting to our readers are as follows: Depo- | 
sits for the month, $1,089,976 41; drafts for the month, $787,- | 
146 72; being a net gain indeposits of $252,929.69. Total de- 

posits since organization in 1865, $20,002,923 77; balance due | 
depositors March 31, 1871, $2,708,665 80. 

n calling attention to the first mortgage bonds of the 
West Wisconsin Railway Company we may state a consider- 
ble amount of these securities have been already placed in | 
the London market. Now, among foreign investors, there | 
are none who look more carefully at the condition and | 
prospects of enterprises in which they are putting their 
money, than the English. About a year ago, an English 
civil engineer of distinction visited the road, and reported | 
to his clients in London very favorably. A careful exami- 
nation of the road has been made in behalf of these Lon- 
don bondholders by William F. Brufl, Esq., C. E., Associ 
ate Institution Civil Engineers of London, England. This 
gentleman, after having made a careful investigation of 
the road, its management, construction, and lands,—lum- 
bering, agricultural and mineral,—and its prospects for busi- 
siness, has written a letter to the Vice-President of the 
Company, from which we make the following extracts: 

“From practical experience, am enabled tosay that your 
road compares favorably with older and more expensively 
built ones, both in this country and in Europe—more espe- 
cially in regard to its permanent way, which is substantial 
and well laid. The stations are also guod, the bridges 
carefully constructed, the gradients light, and the curves 
vasy. The road is at present open to Menominee, while 35 
miles more are under contract to be finished by Summer 
of this year. There will then be completed a’ total dis- 
tance of 154 miles, thus forming an almost air-line railroad 
between St. Paul and Milwaukee and Chicago. The future 
business must necessarily be large and expanding, for 
while at present the local traffic alone yields sufficient to 
pay 7 per cent. interest on the bonds allocated for the 
opened portion of the road, the operating expenses being 
only 50 per cent of the gross receipts, there can be but 
little doubt as to the vastly increased revenue that will 
be derived from its other local traffic, to say nothing of 
the through traffic when the entire route is completed. 
More especially will this be apparent, when it is borne in 
mind that the last 25 miles of the course of the road will 
vass through a very rich wheat district—so much so, that 

Tudson last year exported 756,000 bushels of wheat, a 
large portion of which would have passed over your road, 
had it been in operation to that point. Besides, it must 














not be forgotten that St. Paul, a city of 20,000 inhabitants, 


| millions of dollars of First Mortgage Bonds. 





Gen. Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 92% to 984, ; Vir- 
ginia Six per cent. Bonds ex. 4s. Gd., 5815 to 59's 

Among the securities offered on the market for investment 
the First Mortgage Bonds of the Eizabethtown and Pa- 
duecah Railroad of Kentucky claim attention. The length of 
the line is 185 miles, running from Elizabethtown, on the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 42 miles south of Louis- 
ville, to Paducah, at the intersection of the Ohio and Ten- 
nessee Rivers. The road is now nearly all under contract 
and in course of construction, 100 miles having been graded 
and 25 miles put in running order. The capital stock amounts 
to $35,095,000, of which the city of Louisville subscribed 
$1,000,000 in 7 per cent. bonds, all of which have been sold, 
yielding in cash upwards of $00,000, and the balance in in- 
dividual subscriptions and County Bonds. Of the latter, 
$800,000 have been disposed of at 8 per cent. To lay the 
rails and completely equip this road, there will be issued three 
These Bonds 
will pass through the hands of the United States Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, where the proceeds of sales will be de- 
posited, to be paid over to the company only as each mile of 
the road is completed. The most rigid care has been exer- 
cised to protect by every legal safeguard the interests of the 
bondholders. With the eapital already secured and the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds now offered, the road will be finished and 
equipped at an early day. The management of this road is 
in the hands of the most responsible and favorably known 
merehants of Kentucky. With the guaranty of their able 
and faithful direction, and the large amount of stock sub- 
scribed, these Bonds forma very safe and desirable invest 
ment. 


The Northern Pacitic R. R., connecting the head of Lake 
navigation with the Pacitic Coast is now prosecuted with 
vigor: The grading of the road is finished from Lake Supe- 
rior to the Red River, a distance of 266 miles across the State 
of Minnesota and trains are running over 130 miles of com- 
pleted road. The managers expect to make such progress 
that by September, 1871, trains will be running to the Red 
River, while the grading will be far advanced, probably to 
the Great Bend of the Missouri River in Dakota. Work is 
commenced on the Pacific end, and a large force is employed 
in grading and track-laying in the Valley of the Columbia. 
It is the pronounced policy of the projectors of this great 
work to push construction as rapidly as the company’s 
finances will warrant. The opening of the road has been 
attended with encouraging results in immigration. Already 
flourishing settlements have been made on the main line and 
its branches, and in some cases colonies have advanced to- 
ward the Red River Valley in advance of construction. Con- 
gress has endowed the road with an unusually liberal land 
grant of over 50,000,000 acres, and the company has esta- 
plished an extensive emigration bureau for the purpose of 
having their lands settled and cultivated. The lands are 
agricultural, mineral and timbered, and a part of the route 
lies in the fertile grain country of the Northwest. The con- 
struction of the Northern Pacific Road will open to cultiva- 
tion a large expanse of new territory, and greatly increase the 

‘BS niece . * fo 3 
area of civilization in the West—. Y. Express. 
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OCEAN ‘STEAMSHIPS.| 
CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N,. A. KR. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 

Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 





First Cabin, $130 00 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. 
Firet Cabin to Paris . F145 00, Gold. 
By the Thursday Steamers. 

First Cabin.... $8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, 
Building. 


Cc HAS. G. FR: ANCKLYN 


Trinity 


, AGEN . 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Fimst Casin.. ..§T5 | STEERAGE ..... ese 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris. wo Do_ to Paris...... 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20 Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First Casi. STEERAGE. 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool. . Liverpool....... . 830 
Halifax..... ee 15 


Tickets sold to and oe. England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates, 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP co. 


GTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


Sparn....(Now Building.) pen. AND.......3, eee 
Eeyrr. oO Err vo es oB, BI 
HoLnaNp.......3.800 tons. Senvevia. 2 m 
| - 4.000 PENNSYLVANIA. ash 
FRANCE.. 3512 VIRGINIA... as 





a DENMARK... 

One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 


Tue QUEEN . 


To Liverpool or Queenstown: 


Cabin. $75 and —¢ urrency 
* pre aid from Liverp’ l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return.3130 — “* 
Ste WN, SII, os sanensesosatesonens.e _ = 
prepaid from Liverpool, ‘Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry. $52 “* 


ae 


For freight or passage apply at the OFFricE oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By ReGuiar SAILinG Packets WEEKLY. 
DRAFTS for £1 and U pw pwards, available in any part 
of Great ‘Britain and Ireland at the low est rates. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States Mails, 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman. . April 5, at 3.00 P.M. 
WISCONSIN... Capt. Williams. . April 12, at 12.00 M. 

NEBRASKA. ...Capt. Guard... ..4 April 15, at 3.00 P.M. 
WYOMING..... Capt. Whineray. April 19) at 3.00 PM. 


MINNESOTA. Capt. Freeman. 
MANHATTAN Capt. Forsyth. . 
IDAHO........ Capt. Price. . 


April 26, at 10 A.M. 
-April 29, at 12.00 M. 
.. May 3, at 2.30 P.M. 


NEVADA ...... Capt. Green .....May 10, at 10 A.M. 
Cabin Passage........... (Gold). $80. 
OR a. sons cscescnnvcn (Currency). $30, 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


STONINCTON LINE. 

For Boston and Providence. 
THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 
STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 
Cart. WM. M. Jones, Capt. Geo. B. Hut. 
From Pier 33, Foot oF Jay St., Nortn River, At 4 
P.M., Damy. 

Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 
Lines, 

Tickets sold and State-rooms secared at No. 319 
Broadway, corner of New Pearl street, and 4t Dodd's 
E xpress Office, No. 44 Broadw ay. 

Freight alwa ys as low as any other line. 


D. 8S. BABCOCK, President, 
Stenington Steamboat Co, 


Pacifie Mail einen Company's sl 
THROUGH LINE | 
To California and China, | 


Touching at Mexican Ports, 
AND 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
On the 4th and 20th of Each Mouth. 


Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal | 
Street. at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when | 
those dates fall on ey and then on the preceding | 

Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting via Panam 
Railway with one of se Come 8 Steamships from | 
Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at MAN 
NILLO. Also connec at Panama with steamers 
+4 SOU TH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 
RTS 














One hundred pounds bagvave allowed each adult. 
Baygage-masters accompa) vage through, and at- 
tend to ladies and children without male protectors. 
ze received ow the dock the day before sailing 
free steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- 
fer to send them down early. Anexperienced surgeon 
on board. Medicine and attendance free. 

For passage tickets or further information apply to 
= Company's ticket office, on the wharf, foot of 
Canal Strect, North River, New York. 


F. R. BABY, Agent. 








UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY. 


REGULAR MAIL STEAMERS sailing on the 23d of 
every month: 
SOUTH AMERICA, Capt. E. L. Tinkieraven. 
NORTH AMERICA, Capt. G. B. Stocum. 
MERRIMACK, Capt. Wier. 
These splendid steamers sail on schedule time, and 
call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 
de Janeiro, going and re ceaeeg. For engagements of 
freight or ar ge, apply to 

i.’ GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling-green, New-York. 


The Bank of England. 


History of the Bank of England: 
From 1694 to 18H 
American Edition, 


ite Times and Tra- 
ditions. By Joun FRancts. 
with Notes, Additions, and an 
including Statistics of the Bank to the 


close of the year 1861, 


Appendix, 
By L. Smirn Homans, Edi 
tor of the Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Re- 
New York. 

Price, in muslin, $4 ; 


gister. One volume octavo, 476 pages. 


in library sheep, $4.50. 


The American edition contains valuable articles not 
in the original work, viz.; 1. 'T. B. Macaulay's History 
of the Origin of the Bank; 2. History of the New 
Charter of 1844; 3. Speech of Sir Robert Pecl—Views 
of Sir Archibald Alison; 4. Banking and Commercial 
Statistics and Events from 1844 to 1862 ; 5. Suspension 
of the Bank Act in 1847 and 1857; 6. Fluctuations in 
Prices,“in Rate of Interest ; 7. Opinions of Lord Over- 
stone, Lord Palmerstone, Mr. Tooke, Lord John Rus 
sell—Debate on Bank Bill, etc.; 8 Prices of Bank of 
England Shares, 1694-1862. 


History of Banking in Europe. 


The History of Banking in Europe; with a Compre 
hensive Account of the Origin, Rise, and Progress 
of the Banks of England, Ireland, and Scotland. By 
Wriiiiam J. Lawson. American edition, edited by 
I. Smiru Homans, editor of the Bankers’ Magazine 
One volume octavo, 


binding, $3.50. 


316 pages. Price in library 


To the American edition have been added the fol 
lowing: 1. A list of rare and useful works published 
in England, on Banking, the Currency, &e.; 2. An 
Historical Sketch of Savings Banks in Great Britain; 
3. An Index to Articles contained in English and 
American Periodicals, from 1810 to 1852, on the sub- 
jects of Banking, Currency, Coins, Finance, Money, 
Precious Metals, with the names of the authors; 4. A 
list of works published in the United Stater, on Bank 
ing, the Currency, &c. 


A Liberal Discount to Subscribers to the 
Bankers’ Magazine. 


Address orders to BANKERS’ MAGAZINE Office, 
Post Office Box, No. 4574, New York. 


LIFE INSURANCE EXPLAINED. 


The Second Number of 
THE PROTECTOR 
is now ready, containing 
HINTS = HEALTH, NO. 2, 
THE ARMY OF a ASSURED, 
SOME a CORRECTE 
A LIFE INSIL RANC "i INSTANC E, 
DON P ArT ON M: —_ h WALN 
VISE MEE 4 nH ANT, 
AVE Ré —_ AMOU NT ‘or POLIC 
ISSUED BY NEW YOR K COMP. ANIES, 
INSU R AKC E ITE 
MY FRIEND. v1 HEC APTAIN 
THE MANAG EME 
LIFE INSI ut 
AGENCIES a NE ESSU1 
* IN URANC E COMPANIES, 
ABSURD CH: ARGES 


EXAMPLE OF = HE ty NEN CHINEE” IN- 
"R ‘ 
PERSON! AL MISCELLANY. 







a story, 





2 COMPANIES, 





Every one interested in! LIFE INSURANCE, whe 
ther as insurers or insured, should read 


THE PROTECTOR, 


eqpies of which may be obtained of any 
or’ wu 


news dealer, 


The American News Company, 





119, 121, and 123 Nassau St., N. Y. 











HOW, WHEN AND WHERE 


TO 
ADVERTISE. 


SEE TILE 


Advertiser’s Cazette. 
BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES 
Iesued Quarterly 
(New Edition sus? our); contains Lists of 
ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, 
Daily, Weekly, 
KELIGIOUS, 
AGRICULTURAL, 
Political, Sucial ; also 
MAGAZINES 
And all Periodicals devoted to class interests ; also 
estimates showing 
COST OF ADVERTISING, 
And hints, incidents and instructions gathered from 
the 


' 
| 
! 


: 


EXPERIENCE OF SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISERS. 


Mailed to any address for 25 cents. 
Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINps oF PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
No. a PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Chickering and Son's, av EXTREMELY Low 
PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthiy until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money applied if purchased- 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 
I ELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’? College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very 
Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


t? For particulars, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. 


Sewing Machine Sales for 1870. 


The Singer Stil! Triumphant! 


THE Singer MANuPrActuRING CoMPANY, at the 
World's Fair—constituted by the homes of the people 

received the great award of the highest sales, and 
have left all rivals far behind them, for they sold in 
1870, one hundred and twenty-seven thousand, eight 
hundred and thirty-three machines, being more than 
Torty thousand in advance of their sales of the previ 
ous year, and over forty-four thousand more than the 
sales oF any other , COMA for 1870, as shown by the 
following figures from sworn returns of the sales of 
Licenses; 





THE Singer MANuractuning COMPANY 
sold over the Florence Sewing 
Machine Co. - 

Sold over the Wileox & Gibbs Sew- 
ing Machine Co 

Sold over the Weed Sewing Ma- 
chine Co 92,831 do, 

Sold over the Grover & Baker Sew 
ing Machine Co.. 


110.173 Machines 


O843 do. 


W0.431 do, 


Sold over the Howe Machine Co, , ROT do, 
sold over the Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Co. 44,02 do. 


all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of what 
is known as the “NEW PAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” 
which is now fast finding: its way into every well recu 
lated houschold, For cireulars giving full particulars 
of Machines, their Folding Cases of many varieties of 
wood and finish, their Mtachments for numer rous 
kinds of work, which, till recently, it} was thought 
that delieate fingers alone could perform, as well as 
particulars about all articles used) by their Machines, 
euch as Twist, Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, ete., 
etec., apply to any of their Authorized Agents, or to 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SPTEREOSCOPES 
VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, 
CHROMOS, 
FRAMES. 
EK. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO.. 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive 
assortment of the above goods, of (heir own publica- 
tion, manufacture and importation, 
Also, 
PHOTO LANTERN SLIDES 
aud 
GRAPTOSCOPES, 
NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE, 
E. & H..T. ANTHONY & CO., 
541 Broapway, New Yorn, 
Opporite Metropolitan Hotel, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATERIALS, 


THE AMERICAN RACING RECORD 


AND 


TURF GUIDE, 
EDITED BY W. G. DORLING. 


Its contents show a complete record of all the Run 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 





| dex with Pedigree of all the horses that 





ning Races in the United States in 1870; a copious In 
-torted, and 
Mtrie * for Stakes in IS) and Isi2: Is now ready 


All communics ations or subscriptions to he sent to 
W. G. Dorling, care of “ Spirit of the Times,” New 


) York, 
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AL BION. 


JOURNAL 


THE 
A WEBRKLY 


Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 


ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 


agement of this Popular Journs!, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome tc 
Yielding 
by our Subscribers, the 


our readers, tothe wish generally expressed 


following Chromos are added 


to the list on the annexed terms : 































Chromos 


BM 00 


The Ausion with any one of four 
of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY 
The Apion with a Chromo of DEXTER or 
KENTUCKY 

The Atsion with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT 


6 00 


6 00 


These are Companion Pictures, and are being pre 
pared expressly for our Journal. 

The Apion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
Italy for the ALBION 


imported from $8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. The following is a 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 


subscriber for $5 00 per annum: 


CnHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Avian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marresay’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Knteut’s LORD NELSON, 

Buck.en's ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 

Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 

Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24530. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanticld’s Picture. 
21x27. 

Wanpesronpe s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 3° 

Lanpsber’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 35x25. 

Lanpseren’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 53x25 

LANDSEER'Ss DEER PASS, 25x33. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

Wiikins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22950. 

Wanprsronpe’s DR. KANE, 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 35x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 213. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26920. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 15x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 15,21 

PRINCE OF WALES, 2x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, Lf{x2t. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28.22 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21015. 


28x21. 
28x21. 
24x36, 


Sux. 








W ANDES FORD ss 443025, 


BOX. 


QOS 26. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALsion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 


liged to register letters whenever requested to do so, 


The Auuton will be sent to Subscribers until ex 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subseription ex 
pires, and remit for the ensning year, witheataotice 
from the office. subscription will be 
#1 to those who do not desire any premiums, bot this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subseription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the charge with- 
out any premiums, For city subscribers $5.50 with 
premiums, $4.50 without. 


In so doing the 


invariable 


The following are the advertising rates ; 
30 cents a line one insertion. 


25 cents each insertion one month. 


20 (* - three months. 
| nd = ix months 
wm“ “ 


one year 


In the event of any of our subseribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the with the 


fact. 


onice 


All communications should be addressed 
PIERCY WELSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 








29 Park Now, New York. 
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NEW LOAN OF UNITE 


a. 
The Subsc as 
ein 


NEW FIVE P° /. STOCK 


UNI" ‘ATES 


NOW ~ ONT TO 


$56,000,000. 
They care confidently expected to reach 
$200,000,000 
By the time the New Bonds are ready for delivery in 


May. 
Treasury will then be changed to the following 


The proposals of the Secretary of the 


programme : 


First—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
_ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United State4, after ten years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 


Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred 
millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in 
coin, at the rate of four and a half per cent. per an- 
num. 


Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred 
millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in 
coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 


Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, after 
the above-mentioned two hundred millious are taken 
‘up, in the following order, namely : 


First—Subscriptions for equal amounts of each class 
of bonds. 

Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per cent. 
and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent. 

Third—Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds 
that may not be subscribed for in the preceding 
classes. 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,000 of 
five per cents., which are unconditional, are now going 
on, and the bonds will soon be issued to subscribers, 
who can receive a scrip certificate, in advance, if they 
desire to pay their gold or exchange their United 
States 5-20s at once, in the Registered or Coupon form, 
Registered bonds will be issued of the denominations 
of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000; and cou- 
pon bonds of each denomination except the last two. 
The interest will be payable in the United States, at 
the office of the Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, 
or designated Depositary of the Government, quar- 
terly, on the first days of February, May, August and 
November in each year. 


The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thercon, are exempt from the payment of all 
taxes or dues of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal or 
local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first re- 
deemed, by classes and numbers, as may be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Extensive 
through the 
bankers: 

FIRST 
Broadway. 

FOURTH NATIONAL, OF NEW YORK, Pine and 
Nassau sts. 

Messrs. 

Messrs. 

Messrs. 

Messrs. 

Messrs. 
Nassau st. 

Messrs. 
Exchange 

Messrs. 

Messrs. 
Place. 

Messrs. GLENDENNING, 
17 Wall st. 


subscriptions have already been made 
following New York City banks and 


NATIONAL OF NEW YORK, No. 140 


JAY COOKE & CO., Wall and Nassau sts. 
FiSK & HATCH, No. 5 Nassau st. 

HENRY CLEWS & CO., No. 32 Wall st, 
VERMILYE, Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau st. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., Pine, near 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Place. 

MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
BALTZER & T: 


Broad st. and 


No. 30 Broad st. 
AAKS, No. 50 Exchange 


DAVIS & AMORY, No. 


THE ALBION. 





[Apri 29, 1871. 








| SECURITY AND SAFETY. 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX,) 


First Mortgage 


Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 

WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
Denominations, 


$500 AND $1,000, 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN. 
From Jenuary, 1870, Convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for Lands at Par. Land Grant of over One 
illion Acres from Government. Upon which, to- 
gether with the Road and all its Property, these Bonds 
are a 
First and Only Mortgage. 
Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles Road Built, from which in- 
come ts derived, with rapidly increasing receipts. But 
34 Miles more Road to build, for which the iron is 
——— urchased, and all the work under contract. 
Air. ine from St. Paul and the North West to 
Milwaukie and Chicago. 
Price 90c., with Accrued Interest, 


at which figure they pay at present premium on Gold, 
9 per cent. per annum to the investor. 


Coupons Payable Jan’y and July. 
The connections of this road with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as its Eastern 
connections, will be seen from a Pamphlet and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
No. 29 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY. 


| ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 





ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 


any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 





| We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
} on 








Messrs. CLARK, DODGE & CO., Wall ri}. z - 

nase s. CLAR E& all and Wil The Imperial Bank, ) — 

- Messrs. Clews . . - London, 
, Messrs, DREXEL, WINTHROP & CO., No. 18| M***": Clews, Habitch & Co., § 

Wall st. | The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
Messrs. MARX & CO., No. 18 Wall st. | The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
Messrs. GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., Nassau and | pranches. 

Cedar sts = 

: We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
NATIONAL CURRENCY ANK y = 
NAT i I tRENCY BANK, Wall st. and | 4, gomand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 

Broadway | able at all money 

Messrs. F. SCHUCHARDT & SONS, No. 40 Exe : sy liasiuns 


change Place. 
Messrs. TURNER BROTHERS, No. 14 Nassau at. 
Messrs. SOUTTER & CO., William and Pine sts, 
And by Hon. THOMAS HILLHOUSE, 
Treasurer of the United States, at Treasury Office.’ 





ee a 


Assistant 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
| ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
| proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 


| Collections made in any part of the world. 


FIRST MORTCACE 
GOLD BONDS, 


OF 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 
COMBINED, HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 
EIGHT MILLIONS 


WITH 250 MILES OF ROAD IN OPERA- 
TION, CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 
Most Direct Route Possible. 


THE BONDS SECURED BY A FIRST MORTGAGE 
ON THE FIRST FORTY MILES WEST 
FROM NEW YORK CITY, AT THE 
RATE OF $30,000 PER MILE. 


$25,000 PER MILE. ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THAT PORTION OF THE ROAD. 


A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 
oF 
NEW JERSEY, 


INDORSED BY THE N. Y. & O. MIDLAND CO., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 Wall Street, 


The Montclair Railway Company, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET. 


JAY COOKE, M'CULLOCH & CO., 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 
BILLS OF EXCHANCE 


ON 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES, 


Commercial Credits, 
Cable Transfers, 


CIRCULAR LETTERS 


FOR TRAVELLERS, 


Available in all parts of the world. We allow Interest 
upon Deposits of Coin and Currency, and Checks on 
us pass through the Clearing House. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
_ No « 20 Wall St. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON, 
POI. 0 v.s:ncscseavesees 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcurparp, H.B.M. Consvi, Chairman. 
ES Jarraar of H.® Jattrey & Co, 
Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 


DAVID SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. ~ er AN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 











Dea Srvarr, of J. &. J. Stuart. 


The Liverpeel & ee 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

“© in the 
United States, 3,000,000 





45 William St. 








NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 873 and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are on. the completed portion of the 
road, which is in successful operation. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(lisued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 

1o NDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 








TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
A. C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Sn gr bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
(Collections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther | Fear a U.M. Ww eith « Arents 


FOR SALE. 


CHOICE 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
PAYING 
10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 
Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 








Real Valuation of Property. . . $41,800,000 
Whole Indebtedness only. . 650,000 


GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans, 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y¥. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’ 
Land Grant Siient em the Government 
oF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the U nited States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Creat Inducements 


To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and 7 n for entry under ay Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, oan 
An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 


parts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
dress— > 


0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb, 


Prices 





